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By  Lt.-Gen.  the  Rt.  Hon. 

J.  C.  SMUTS,  P.C.,  K.C.,  M.L.A. 

"The  speeches  all  deal  either  with  our 
war  aims  or  the  British  Empire  or  the 
future  government  of  the  world.  These 
three  subjects,  are,  in  my  mind,  closely 
related  and  rest  on  the  same  basis  of 
ideas.  Whatever  the  causes  and  origins 
of  the  war,  the  continuous  increasing 
pressure  of  this  vast  calamity  on  the 
human  spirit  has  pushed  to  the  front 
the  basic  ideas  on  which  our  western 
civilisation  rests,  and  is  silently  bring- 
ing about  a  far-reaching  change  in  our 
political  and  social  outlook."  > 

— From  the  Foreword 
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FOREWORD 


I  have  been  strongly  urged  to  publish  in  pamphlet 
form  some  of  the  speeches  which  I  have  recently  made 
in  this  country.  To  this  I  have  finally  agreed,  in  spite 
of  their  ephemeral  character  and  their  rough  unpolished 
form.  The  fact  is  that  these  speeches  were  made  from 
very  brief  notes  and  that  for  their  reproduction  I  am 
now  dependent  on  the  actual  form  in  which  they  were 
delivered  as  reported  in  the  Press,  often  in  a  very  con- 
densed form ;  indeed,  some  of  my  addresses  were  sum- 
marised to  such  an  extent  that  their  reconstruction  from 
the  reports  has  been  found  impossible. 

In  spite  of  their  form,  however,  a  general  unity  of 
'  ideas  runs  through  them  all,  which  I  hope  has  proved 
;  helpful  and  may  in  pamphlet  form  interest  a  wider 
circle.  The  speeches  all  deal  either  with  our  war  aims 
or  the  British  Empire  or  the  future  government  of  the 
world.  These  three  subjects  are,  in  my  mind,  closely 
related  and  rest  on  the  same  basis  of  ideas.  Whatever 
the  causes  and  origins  of  the  war,  the  continuous  in- 
creasing pressure  of  this  vast  calamity  on  the  human 
spirit  has  pushed  to  the  front  the  basic  ideas  on  which 
our  Western  civilisation  rests,  and  is  silently  bringing 
about  a  far-reaching  change  in  our  political  and  social 
outlook. 

The  military  aspects  of  the  war  so  absorb  our  atten- 
tion that  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  still  more  important 
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mo-dl  aspects  and  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  suffer- 
ing of  such  multitudes  is  slowly  but  surely  working  a 
great  psychological  change,  which  will  lead  to  results 
far  beyond  any  that  were  contemplated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  However  hard  we  are  striving  for  victory 
— and  victory  to  my  mind  is  essential  for  a  well-ordered, 
lasting  peace — we  should  not  aim  merely  at  a  military 
victory,  but  still  more  at  such  a  moral  victory  as  will 
hecome  a  steadfast  basis  for  the  new  order  of  things. 
This  could  be  done  by  making  people  realise  the  funda- 
mental ideals  which  underlie  our  essential  war  aims.  If 
we  are  to  achieve  the  permanent  destruction  of  that 
military  Imperialism  which  has  drifted  from  the  past 
like  a  monstrous  iceberg  into  our  modern  life,  we  must 
create  a  new  temperature,  a  new  atmosphere  for  De- 
mocracy, and  strengthen  the  forces  of  freedom  and  na- 
tional government  and  self-development  at  the  same  time 
that  we  work  for  the  free  co-operation  of  the  nations  in 
future,  in  pursuing  the  common  ideals  of  a  peaceful 
civilisation.  Military  Imperialism,  more  briefly  called 
Prussianism,  was  one  method  to  counteract  the  anarchy 
of  the  individual  sovereign  States  of  modern  Europe 
— a  very  disastrous  method.  For  it  will  have  to  be  sub- 
stituted a  new  method,  based  on  a  powerful  and  wide- 
spread public  opinion,  which  will  reconcile  the  individual 
freedom  of  States  with  co-operative  machinery  in  the 
first  instance  for  the  preservation  of  peace,  and  later  for 
securing  other  essential  common  aims  of  civilisation. 
The  method  of  subjection  by  force  will  have  to  give 
way  to  the  method  of  co-operation  on  the  basis  of  free- 
dom. 

This  ideal  of  an  organised  free  co-operative  basis  for 
the  future  Society  of  Nations,  which  would  have  ap- 
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peared  chimerical  before  the  war,  is  so  no  longer,  though 
j  many  generations  will  elapse  before  it  will  be  in  full 
j  working  order.  The  interesting  point  is  that  in  the  Brit- 
I  ish  Empire,  which  I  prefer  to  call  (from  its  principal 
y  constituent  state)   the  British  Commonwealth  of  Na- 

I  tions,  this  transition  from  the  old  legalistic  idea  of  po- 
j  litical  sovereignty  based  on  force,  to  the  new  social 

II  idea  of  constitutional  freedom,  based  on  consent,  has 
i,  been  gradually  evolving  for  more  than  a  century.  And 
i]  the  elements  of  the  future  world  Government,  which 
j  will  no  longer  rest  on  the  Imperial  ideas  adopted  from 
it  the  Roman  law,  are  already  in  operation  in  our  Com- 
t  monwealth  of  Nations  and  will  rapidly  develop  in  the 
j  near  future.  As  the  Roman  ideas  guided  European 
j  civilisation  for  almost  two  thousand  years,  so  the  newer 
,  ideas  embedded  in  the  British  constitutional  and  Co- 
il lonial  system  may,  when  carried  to  their  full  develop- 
n  ment,  guide  the  future  civilisation  for  ages  to  come. 
,|  But  some  development  in  the  structure  of  our  Common- 
d  wealth  and  the  greater  equalising  of  its  constituent  parts 
|  will  be  necessary  before  the  British  precedent  could  be 
e  fruitfully  applied  to  the  Society  of  Nations  at  large. 

That  is  roughly  how  the  constitutional  ideas  under- 
.  lying  our  Commonwealth  seem  to  me  to  connect,  on  the 
|  one  hand  with  the  ideals  for  which  we  are  fighting 
e  in  this  war,  and  on  the  other  with  the  larger  world  order 
[  which  will  in  future  replace  the  chaos  of  our  present 
,  international  system. 

c  In  the  following  speeches  rough  popular  expression 
.  is  given  to  these  ideas.  My  hope  is  that  these  ideas  will 
more  and  more  mark  the  goal  at  which  we  are  con- 
j  sciously  aiming  through  this  tragedy  of  sorrow,  and  will 
.  give  us  that  inner  strength  and  resolution  which  will 
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enable  the  Allied  Democracies  to  hold  on  till  victory  is 
achieved.  We  shall  then  fight  on,  not  in  a  dull,  desperate 
spirit  for  low  material  ends,  but  in  a  conscious,  joyous 
co-operation  with  the  spiritual  forces  of  progress  to- 
wards a  better  future  for  man. 

J.  C.  Smuts. 

London, 
31st  May,  191 7 
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A  Speech  delivered  by  General  Smuts  at  the  Luncheon  t 
given  by  the  Empire  Parliamentary  Association  to  the  ii 
members  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  at  the  House  of  I 
Commons,  April  2nd,  191 7. 

The  Toast  of  "The  Oversea  Ministers"  was  proposed  t: 
by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Walter  Long,  M.P.,  Secretary  of  State  I 
for  the  Colonies,  and  w&s  responded  to  by  Sir  Robert  I 
Borden  and  General  Smuts.  [. 
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THE  WAR  AND  EMPIRE  PROBLEMS 

I  am  extremely  grateful  to  you  for  the  reception  you 
have  given  me.  I  feel  very  much  embarrassed  to-day 
in  following  two  such  speakers  as  Mr.  Long  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada. 

I  feel  on  this  occasion  that  South  Africa  is  not  put- 
ting her  best  foot  forward.  I  could  wish  that  General 
Botha  was  here  to-day  to  be  bracketed  with  Sir  Robert 
Borden  in  reply  to  the  toast  of  the  Dominions,  but  un- 
fortunately he  could  not  be  here.  He  is  bearing  a 
burden  in  South  Africa  which  no  other  man  can  bear, 
and  it  is  a  misfortune  in  a  certain  sense  that  I  have 
to  take  the  place  of  my  right  hon.  friend. 

We  feel  profoundly  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Long,  for 
the  references  you  have  made  to  the  effort  of  the  Do- 
minions in  this  war.  No  doubt,  it  is  a  great  effort.  But 
I  must  frankly  confess  that  what  has  impressed  me 
far  more  profoundly  in  this  war  is  the  effort  and  the 
spirit  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

When  we  consider  that  this  nation  was  not  organised 
on  a  military  basis,  that  it  was  a  nation  built  on  peace 
institutions  and  founded  on  a  commercial  basis,  and 
not  intended  for  such  a  crisis  as  has  overwhelmed  the 
world  now,  I  say  that  the  effort  that  has  been  made 
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by  this  nation  is  one  to  which  it  is  almost  impossible  (l 
to  do  proper  justice.    That  effort,  and  the  spirit  which  & 
is  even  greater  than  the  effort,  are  the  pledge  of  certain  * 
success  in  the  future.    I  am  as  sure  as  I  can  be  of  any-  " 
thing  that  this  spirit  which  the  British  nation  has  de-  » 
veloped  is  such  that  all  will  be  well  in  the  end,  however  I 
hard  it  may  be  before  the  end  comes.  tl 
With  regard  to  the  Dominions,  we  have  listened  to   !  i 
the  very  eloquent  and  wise  speech  which  Sir  Robert  Bor-  « 
den  has  made,  and  it  is  certainly  a  marvellous  effort  » 
which  has  been  made  by  the  Dominions.    Is  it  not  a  ; 
wonderful  thing  that  the  Dominion  of  Canada  by  her-  } 
self  has  made  an  effort  almost  equal,  if  not  quite  equal, 
to  that  made  by  Great  Britain  in  the  Boer  War  ?  Here 
you  have  an  outlying  nation  of  the  Empire  which  has  > 
raised  almost  half  a  million  men  in  the  course  of  this  d 
war.    I  am  credibly  informed  that,  in  proportion  to  her 
population,  the  effort  of  Australia  has  been  almost  more  I 
magnificent.    As  regards  the  Empire  of  India  I  cannot  si 
speak  with  authority,  but  I  can  say,  as  one  who  has  o 
commanded  thousands  of  Indian  troops  in  one  of  our 
campaigns,  that  I  never  wish  to  command  more  loyal,  i 
braver,  and  better  troops.    The  Indian  troops  who  are 
now  breaking  up  the  Turkish  Empire  in  Mesopotamia  I 
are  making  a  contribution  to  the  war  which  should  i 
never  be  forgotten.    New  Zealand,  the  most  British  of  I 
all  the  Dominions,  has  made  a  magnificent  effort;  with  a 
small  population  of  a  little  more  than  a  million,  she 
has  raised  approximately  100,000  men.   This  is  an  effort 
of  which  we  might  all  well  be  proud.   The  same  applies 
to  Newfoundland. 

What  can  I  modestly  say  about  South  Africa?  We 
started  this  war  with  an  internal  convulsion  in  the 
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country.  Unlike  any  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  we 
first  had  to  set  our  own  house  in  order.  That  was 
done.  We  secured  peace  and  quiet  in  South  Africa, 
and  to-day  the  German  flag,  except  in  a  small  and  fever- 
ridden  district,  is  not  flying  south  of  the  equator.  You 
have  to  remember — I  do  not  want  to  be  parochial,  but 
the  case  of  South  Africa  is  significant  for  our  whole 
position  in  this  war — you  must  remember  that,  unlike 
the  other  Dominions,  this  work  was  done  by  a  Dominion 
the  majority  of  whose  white  population  is  not  British, 
but  Dutch.  You  have  to  remember  that  only  fifteen 
years  ago  a  very  large  portion  of  this  population  was 
locked  in  deadly  conflict  with  the  British  Empire.  And 
when  you  bear  in  mind  these  facts  and  see  what  has  been 
achieved,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  South 
Africa  has  done  her  share,  and  more  than  her  share. 

How  was  this  done  ?  Here  I  come  to  the  wider  issue. 
It  was  done  because  the  Boer  War  of  1899-1902  was 
supplemented,  was  complemented,  or  compensated  by 
one  of  the  wisest  political  settlements  ever  made  in  the 
history  of  this  nation.  I  hope  that  when  in  future  you 
draw  up  a  calendar  of  Empire-builders  you  will  not 
forget  the  name  of  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman. 
He  was  not  either  intellectually  or  politically  a  super- 
man, but  he  was  a  wise  man  with  profound  feeling  and 
profound  political  instinct,  and  he  achieved  a  work 
in  South  Africa  by  one  wise  act  of  statesmanship  which 
has  already  borne,  and  will  continue  to  bear,  the  most 
far-reaching  results  in  the  history  of  this  Empire. 

This  completed  what  was  begun  in  the  Boer  War, 
and  it  switched  South  Africa  again  on  to  the  right  track 
and  the  British  Empire  again  on  to  the  right  track,  be- 
cause, after  all,  the  British  Empire  is  not  founded  on 
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might  or  force,  but  on  moral  principles — on  principles 
of  freedom,  equality,  and  equity.  It  is  these  principles 
which  we  stand  for  to-day  as  an  Empire  in  this  mighty 
struggle.  Our  opponent,  the  German  Empire,  has  never 
learned  that  lesson  yet  in  her  short  history.  She  still 
believes  that  might  is  right— that  a  military  machine 
is  sufficient  to  govern  the  world.  She  has  not  yet  realised 
that  ultimately  all  victories  are  moral  and  that  even  the 
political  government  of  the  world  is  a  moral  govern- 
ment. The  fundamental  issue  in  this  struggle  in  which 
we  are  engaged  to-day  is  that  the  government  of  the 
world  is  not  military,  and  it  cannot  be  brought  about  by 
a  military  machine,  but  by  the  principles  of  equity,  jus- 
tice, fairness,  and  equality,  such  as  have  built  up  this 
Empire. 

You  see  the  effects  of  this  already.  Germany  started 
enormously  strong  and  preponderant  in  military  strength 
over  the  world.  What  have  we  seen?  Simply  because 
we  have  a  just  and  good  cause  and  simply  because  she 
has  been  trying  to  hack  her  way  through  in  a  military 
sense,  one  country  after  another  has  dropped  away  from 
her.  Two  of  her  own  treaty  nations  have  dropped  away 
from  her,  and  to-day,  almost  all  over  the  world,  you 
will  find  the  nations  coming  together  against  her.  Amer- 
ica has  not  yet  declared  war.  Nobody  knows  what 
America  may  do,  but  I  say  that  if  America  does  not  go 
into  this  war  to-day,  she  will  go  in  to-morrow  because 
the  German  attitude  will  force  her  sooner  or  later  into 
open  conflict.  That  is  what  Germany  has  achieved 
by  the  principle  for  which  she  is  fighting.  I  am  sure, 
if  we  continue  to  found  our  issue  on  those  high  prin- 
ciples that  have  actuated  us  so  far  through  our  history, 
the  end  is  certain  and  Germany  is  already  defeated. 
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Morally  and  politically  she  is  already  defeated,  and  all 
that  remains  now  is  the  final  issue  on  the  field  of  battle. 

I  do  not  conceal  from  myself  that  the  position  is  a 
grave  one — that  the  Central  Empires  are  an  enormously 
strong  military  combination,  and  when  I  speak  of  ulti- 
mate victory  I  do  not  hide  from  myself  that  we  have 
hard  work  in  front  of  us  and  that  there  are  difficult 
times  ahead  of  us.  There  is  no  doubt,  after  the  long 
time  the  war  has  lasted — almost  three  years — and  the 
exhaustion  which  is  overtaking  Central  Europe,  that 
they  cannot  continue  much  longer,  and  that  by  the  au- 
tumn that  is  now  before  them  they  will  probably  make 
their  maximum  military  effort.  They  are  flouting  the 
opinion  of  the  world  in  a  way  they  have  never  done 
before,  and  in  a  way  which  suggests  that  they  must  try 
hard  at  any  cost  to  achieve  some  definite  result  this 
summer. 

As  to  the  submarine  campaign,  I  am  fully  convinced 
that  that  campaign  is  not  going  to  settle  this  war.  At 
the  best  it  is,  as  it  were,  a  raid  on  our  wide  Empire  com- 
munications. The  raids  will  be  severe  from  time  to 
time  and  will  inconvenience  us  very  seriously,  but  they 
will  not  lead  to  our  defeat.  No  mere  raid  on  lines  of 
communications  ever  yet  led  to  the  defeat  of  any  army 
in  the  world.  This  summer,  I  think,  we  shall  probably 
see  the  submarine  effort  on  which  Germany  is  relying 
fail  in  its  intention,  and  then,  earlier  than  many  of  us 
think,  we  shall  hear  of  peace  again.  As  Sir  Robert 
Borden  has  assured  us,  this  nation  is  not  inspired  by 
any  vengeful  feeling,  by  a  desire  to  destroy  the  German 
nation.  We  are  actuated  by  higher  motives.  We  are 
not  going  to  decline  to  a  lower  level  of  mere  vengefulness 
and  hatred.   I  am  sure  the  nation  will  at  the  end  make  a 
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wise  settlement  not  only  in  its  own  interests,  but  in  the 
interests  of  the  whole  of  Europe. 

As  to  the  future  constitution  of  the  Empire,  I  do 
not  wish  to  speak  on  that  subject  at  any  length.  I  do 
not  think  this  is  the  time  or  that  it  is  necessary  to 
do  so,  but  I  think  one  word  of  caution  should  be  ex- 
pressed. A  great  deal  of  political  thinking  on  this 
difficult  and  most  important  of  all  subjects  has  already 
been  done  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  great  literature 
is  growing  up  around  it.  Let  me  give  you  one  word 
of  warning.  In  thinking  of  this  matter,  do  not  try 
to  copy  existing  political  institutions  which  have  been 
evolved  in  the  course  of  European  development.  The 
British  Empire  is  a  much  larger  and  more  diverse  prob- 
lem than  anything  we  have  seen  hitherto ;  and  the  sort  of 
Constitution  we  read  about  in  books,  the  sort  of  political 
alphabet  which  has  been  elaborated  in  years  gone  by, 
does  not  apply  and  would  not  solve  the  problems  of  our 
future.  We  should  not  follow  precedents,  but  make 
them.  I  feel  sure  that  in  the  coming  years,  when  this 
problem  is  in  process  of  solution — because  it  will  never 
be  finally  and  perfectly  solved — you  will  find  our  po- 
litical thought  will  be  turned  into  quite  new  channels, 
and  will  not  follow  what  has  been  done  anywhere  else 
either  in  the  old  world  or  the  new,  because,  after  all,  we 
are  built  on  freedom. 

We  see  growing  up  before  us  a  great  number  of  strong 
free  nations  all  over  the  Empire.  Nobody  wants  to 
limit  their  power  of  self-government.  No  single  man 
outside  a  lunatic  asylum  wants  to  force  these  young  na- 
tions into  any  particular  mould.  All  that  we  want  is 
the  maximum  of  freedom  and  liberty,  the  maximum  of 
self-development  for  the  young  nations  of  the  Empire, 
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and  machinery  that  will  keep  all  these  nations  together  in 
the  years  which  are  before  them.  I  am  sure  if  we  dis- 
abuse our  minds  of  precedents  and  preconceived  ideas 
we  shall  evolve,  in  the  course  of  years,  the  institutions 
and  machinery  that  will  meet  our  difficulties. 

I  am  full  of  courage,  and  I  am  encouraged  and  in- 
spired by  the  spirit  which  I  have  seen  in  this  island  since 
I  came  here ;  and  I  think  that  that  spirit,  more  than 
anything  else,  is  a  pledge  of  the  victory  which  lies  be- 
fore us. 


THE  FUTURE  CONSTITUTIONAL 
RELATIONS  IN  THE  EMPIRE 


A  Speech  delivered  by  General  Smuts  at  the  Session  of 
the  Imperial  War  Conference  on  April  16th,  when  speak- 
ing to  the  following  resolution,  moved  by  the  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Canada. 

Resolution: — 

The  Imperial  War  Conference  are  of  opinion  that 
the  readjustment  of  the  constitutional  relations  of 
the  component  parts  of  the  Empire  is  too  important 
and  intricate  a  subject  to  be  dealt  with  during  the 
War,  and  that  it  should  form  the  subject  of  a  special 
Imperial  Conference  to  be  summoned  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

They  deem  it  their  duty,  however,  to  place  on 
record  their  view  that  any  such  readjustment,  while 
thoroughly  preserving  all  existing  powers  of  self- 
government  and  complete  control  of  domestic  af- 
fairs, should  be  based  upon  a  full  recognition  of  the 
Dominions  as  autonomous  nations  of  an  Imperial 
Commonwealth,  and  of  India  as  an  important  por- 
tion of  the  same,  should  recognise  the  right  of  the 
Dominions  and  India  to  an  adequate  voice  in  foreign 
policy  and  in  foreign-  relations,  and  should  provide 
effective  arrangements  for  continuous  consultation 
in  all  important  matters  of  common  Imperial  con- 
cern, and  for  such  necessary  concerted  action, 
founded  o\n  consultation,  as  the  several  Govern- 
ments may  determine. 


THE  FUTURE  CONSTITUTIONAL  RELATIONS  IN 
THE  EMPIRE 


I  need  hardly  point  out  that  this  is  far  and  away  the 
most  important  point  on  the  agenda  of  our  Conference 
this  time.  The  British  Empire  is  the  most  important 
and  fascinating  problem  in  political  and  constitutional 
government  which  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Whenever 
we  come  to  this  question  of  a  proper  Constitution  for 
this  Empire  we  touch  on  the  very  gravest  and  most  im- 
portant issues.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  the  only 
group  of  nations  that  has  ever  successfully  existed. 
People  talk  about  a  league  of  nations  and  international 
government,  but  the  only  successful  experiment  in  in- 
ternational government  that  has  ever  been  made  is  the 
British  Empire,  founded  on  principles  which  appeal  to 
the  highest  political  ideals  of  mankind.  Founded  on 
liberal  principles,  and  principles  of  freedom  and  equal- 
ity, it  has  continued  to  exist  for  a  good  time  now,  and 
our  hope  is  that  the  basis  may  be  so  laid  for  the  future 
that  it  may  become  an  instrument  for  good,  not  only  in 
the  Empire  but  in  the  whole  world. 

The  subject-matter  of  this  resolution,  as  Sir  Robert 
Borden  has  stated,  has  been  carefully  considered,  and 
although,  quite  properly,  a  definite  decision  on  the  main 
problem  is  to  be  postponed  for  future  action  by  a  more 
important  Conference  than  this,  yet  certain  principles  are 
affirmed  here  in  this  resolution  which  are  very  important 
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and  far-reaching.    The  resolution  refers,  in  the  first  i  * 

place,  to  the  question  of  the  status  of  the  self-governing  Is 

Dominions.    That  matter  has  already  been  referred  to  tf 

both  by  Sir  Robert  Borden  and  by  Mr.  Massey,  and  I  K 

wish  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference  to  the  point.    The  « 

resolution  says  that  any  future  settlement  that  is  come  *' 

to  must  "be  based  upon  a  full  recognition  of  the  Do-  1  " 

minions  as  autonomous  nations  of  an  Imperial  Com-  tf 

monwealth."  The  whole  question  of  the  future  status  of  tf 
the  Dominions  is  therefore  raised  in  this  resolution.  So 

far  the  British  Empire  has  developed  along  natural  lines.  « 

The  Dominions  started  as  Colonies  and  as  settlements  D 

of  the  Mother  Country  and  of  the  British  Isles.    They  tf 

started  as  Crown  Colonies ;  they  developed  into  self-gov-  if 

erning  Colonies,  and  now  they  have  become  the  present  i 

Dominions.    Other  parts  of  the  world  have  been  added  1  n 

to  the  Empire,  until  to-day  we  have  really  a  congeries  il 

of  nations.    These  old  Colonies  and  the  present  Domin-  » 

ions  have  in  course  of  time  increased  in  importance,  in-  I 

creased  in  population  and  in  economic  influence,  and  are  \  p 

to-day  already  playing  a  part  in  the  world  which  seems  I: 

to  my  mind  to  make  it  very  necessary  that  their  status  s 

should  be  very  seriously  considered,  and  should  be  im-  t 

proved.   Too  much,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  the  old  ideas  still  t 

cling  to  the  new  organism  which  is  growing.    I  think  i 

that  although  in  practice  there  is  great  freedom,  yet  I 

in  theory  the  status  of  the  Dominions  is  of  a  subject  I 

character.    Whatever  we  may  say,  and  whatever  we  J 

may    think,    we    are    subject    provinces    of    Great  \ 
Britain.    That  is  the  legal  theory  of  the  Constitution, 
and  in  many  ways  which  I  need  not  specify  to-day  that 

theory  still  permeates  practice.  I  think  that  is  one  of  I 
the  most  important  questions  that  will  have  to  be  dealt 
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:  with  when  this  question  of  our  future  constitutional  re- 

-  lations  on  a  better  and  more  permanent  basis  comes  to 

i  be  considered.    The  status  of  the  Dominions  as  equal 

[  nations  of  the  Empire  will  have  to  be  recognised  to  a 

:  very  large  extent.    The  Governments  of  the  Dominions 

;  as  equal  Governments  of  the  King  in  the  British  Com- 

•  monwealth  will  have  to  be  recognised  far  more  fully 
■  than  that  is  done  to-day,  at  any  rate  in  the  theory  of 
i  the  Constitution  if  not  in  practice.  That  is  the  most 
i  important  principle  laid  down  in  the  second  part  of  this 

resolution,  that  there  should  be  "a  full  recognition  of  the 
i    Dominions  as  autonomous  nations."    And  to  strengthen 
the  point  the  resolution  goes  on  to  affirm  that  the  exist- 

•  ing  powers  of  self-government  should  not  be  interfered 
;  with.  Of  course,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  feeling  of 
[  natural  and  justifiable  jealousy  in  the  Dominions  as  to 
;    the  rights  which  they  have  acquired  and  which  they  do 

not  like  to  be  tampered  with,  and  I  think  it  is  very 
.    wise  to  add  this  to  the  resolution,  that  their  existing 
:     powers  of  self-government  should  not  be  tampered  with, 
i     If  that  is  so  it  follows  that  one  theory,  one  proposed 
;     solution  of  our  future  constitutional  relations,  is  nega- 
tived by  this  resolution.    If  this  resolution  is  passed, 
i     then  one  possible  solution  is  negatived,  and  that  is  the 
Federal  solution.    The  idea  of  a  future  Imperial  Par- 
liament and  a  future  Imperial  Executive  is  negatived 
by  implication  by  the  terms  of  this  resolution.   The  idea 
on  which  this  resolution  is  based  is  rather  that  the  Em- 
pire would  develop  on  the  lines  upon  which  it  has 
developed  hitherto;  that  there  would  be  more  freedom 
and  more  equality  in  all  its  constituent  parts ;  that  they 
will  continue  to  legislate  for  themselves  and  continue  to 
govern  themselves ;  that  whatever  executive  action  has  to 
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be  taken,  even  in  common  concerns,  would  have  to  be  ? 
determined,  as  the  last  paragraph  says,  by  "the  several  ii 
Governments"  of  the  Empire,  and  the  idea  of  a  Federal  s 
solution  is  therefore  negatived,  and,  I  think,  very  wisely,  s 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Em-  i 
pire  entirely  preclude  the  Federal  solution.    Here  we  p 
are,  as  I  say,  a  group  of  nations  spread  over  the  whole  f 
world,  speaking  different  languages,  belonging  to  differ-  t 
ent  races,  with  entirely  different  economic  circumstances,  t 
and  to  attempt  to  run  even  the  common  concerns  of  that  o 
group  of  nations  by  means  of  a  Central  Parliament  and  1 
a  Central  Executive  is,  to  my  mind,  absolutely  to  court  i 
disaster.    The  experiment  has  been  tried  in  the  United 
States  and,  it  is  said,  with  great  success.    Well,  the  ex-  1  I 
periment  in  the  United  States  has  not  lasted  very  long,  i 
and  we  must  see  whether  it  will  continue  successfully  i 
under  the  stress  of  the  great  experience  into  which  Amer-  i 
ica  is  now  entering.   But  I  am  informed  by  those  who  are  ( 
very  close   observers   of  American   government   and   i  i 
American  institutions  that  they  are  certain  that  the  ex-  i 
periment  has  reached  its  utmost  limits.    In  that  case  :  I 
you  have  a  compact  country,  a  compact  half  continent,  i 
where  people  live  together,  where  they  all  go  through  the 
same  mould,  and  where    they  are  all  formed  more 
or  less  on  the  same  lines;  whereas  in  this  Empire  you  I 
have  an  entirely  different  state  of  affairs.    The  young 
nations  are  developing  on  their  own  lines;  the  young 
nations  are  growing  into  Great  Powers,  and  it  will  be 
impossible  to  attempt  to  govern  them  in  future  by  one 
common  Legislature  and  one  common  Executive. 

Then  if  we  are  to  continue  as  nations  and  to  grow 
as  nations  and  govern  ourselves  as  nations  the  great 
question  arises,  How  are  we  to  keep  this  Empire  to- 
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gether?    That  is  the  other  important  point?  I  take  it, 
in  this  resolution— tiie  point  whkn  recognises  that  there 
should  be  effective  arrangements  for  continuous  con- 
sultation in  all  common  concerns,  especially  in  concerns 
which  are  mentioned  there  specifically,  that  is  foreign 
policy ;  that  in  all  common  concerns  there  should  be  ef- 
fective arrangements  for  continuous  consultation.  Set- 
ting aside  the  Federal  solution  as  not  applicable  to 
this  Empire,  which  is  not  merely  a  State  but  a  system 
of  States— setting  aside  that  solution,  the  question  arises 
how  you  are  to  keep  the  different  parts  together,  and 
it  can  only  be  done  on  the  basis  of  freedom  and  equality 
which  has  existed  hitherto,  only  the  machinery  would 
have  to  be  arranged  on  which  that  system  could  be 
worked.   I  think  it  will  not  pass  the  wit  of  man  to  devise 
ways  of  continuous  consultation — not  intermittent,  not 
every  four  years  as  we  have  had  hitherto,  but  continuous 
consultation.    Sir  Robert  Borden  has  pointed  out  in 
that  great  speech  of  his  at  the  Parliamentary  dinner- 
one  o  f  the  wisest  speeches  I  have  ever  listened  to— that 
the  practice  which  has  now  arisen  spontaneously  of  a 
double  Cabinet  may  in  the  future  provide  the  germs 
of  a  solution.    I  express  no  opinion  upon  that,  because 
very  intricate  constitutional  questions  are  bound  up  with 
that,  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  arrange  this  system  of 
continuous  consultation  and  conferences  even  on  a  dif- 
ferent basis  and  yet  make  it  perfectly  workable  and 
feasible  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  different  parts  of 
the  Empire  together.    It  seems  to  me  that  some  such 
machinery  will  have  to  be  devised,  and  that  it  will  not 
be  difficult  to  devise  it  once  we  come  to  sit  round  the 
table  and  discuss  the  matter  carefully.    In  that  way  it 
will  be  possible,  while  leaving  full  executive  action  to  the 
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various  mpFe;Oj*  less  equal.  Governments  of  the  Empire, 
while  leaving  ,r£ulj- '  e^aoutiVe  responsibility  to  them,  to 
see  that  in  all  important  concerns  there  is  consultation 
and  continuous  consultation ;  that  there  is  an  exchange 
of  ideas,  and  that  the  system,  whilst  preserving  freedom 
and  equality  in  its  parts,  will  work  with  a  strong  sense 
of  unity  at  the  centre. 

I  think,  if  this  resolution  is  passed,  we  shall  have 
taken  an  immense  step  forward  in  the  history  of  the 
Empire.  If  we  pass  no  other  resolution  at  this  Con- 
ference than  this  one,  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  have  done 
a  good  day's  work  for  this  Empire.  We  are  emerging 
out  of  one  era  and  we  are  entering  upon  another  where 
much  greater  problems  will  confront  us  than  ever  be- 
fore. So  far  it  has  been  possible  for  us  each  to  go  his 
own  way,  meeting  once  in  so  many  years.  In  future 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  keep  much  more  closely 
in  touch  with  each  other. 

These  are  the  principles  which  are  affirmed  in  this 
resolution,  leaving  the  actual  solution  of  our  constitu- 
tional problem  to  be  dealt  with  hereafter.  These  are 
the  principles  which  are  affirmed  here,  and  I  heartily 
endorse  them  and  give  my  adhesion  to  this  resolution. 


THE  BRITISH  COMMONWEALTH 
OF  NATIONS 


A  Speech  delivered  by  General  Smuts  at  the  Banquet 
given  in  his  honour  by  members  of  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament on  May  15th,  1917,  in  the  Royal  Gallery  at  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Field-Marshal  Viscount  French,  in  proposing  the  health 
of  the  guest,  said: 

It  is  true  that  the  eminent  General  whom  we  are  en- 
tertaining at  this  moment  justly  shines  amongst  us  as  a 
highly  successful  commander  in  the  field,  and  it  is  in  the 
light  of  his  great  military  talents  that  the  whole  British 
Empire  to-day  regards  him.  If  this  were  all,  it  might 
be  right  that  his  health  should  be  proposed  by  a  comrade 
in  arms,  but  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  reiterate  the 
well-known  fact  that  he  is  also  a  great  lawyer  and 
a  great  statesman.  Although  I  feel  myself  unfitted  to 
speak  on  such  a  subject  in  the  presence  of  so  distinguished 
a  gathering  and  on  so  historic  an  occasion,  I  am  yet  glad 
of  the  opportunity  in  order  to  recall  a  period  of  time  six- 
teen years  ago,  a  time  to  which  the  General  himself  has 
more  than  once  eloquently  referred  since  he  has  been  in 
this  country,  when  I  had  the  honour  (and  I  feel  it  to  have 
been  a  great  honour)  of  opposing  him  in  the  Held. 

With  consummate  bravery  and  ability  he  commanded 
the  Boer  forces  in  Cape  Colony  throughout  the  last  year 
of  the  South  African  W ar.  General  Smuts  took,  as  we 
knotu,  a  large  and  important  part  in  the  conduct  of  the 
first  two  years  of  the  war,  but  I  prefer  to  choose,  as  an 
illustration  of  his  military  genius,  that  part  of  the  cam- 
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paign  for  which  he  had  the  sole  responsibility,  and  in 
which  I  had  the  best  reason  to  feel  and  appreciate  his 
power  and  ability  as  an  opponent.  "If  you  be  a  great 
general,"  said  Sulla  to  Marius,  "come  and  light  me!'  "If 
you  be  a  great  general"  replied  Marius  to  Sulla,  "compel 

■  ,  me  to  fight  you."  I  say,  without  hesitation,  that  day  after 

day,  week  after  week,  month  after  month,  our  distin- 
::  guished  guest,  with  every  disadvantage  in  the  way  of 
numbers,  arms,  transport,  equipment,  and  supply,  eluded 
all  my  attempts  to  bring  him  to  decisive  action,  and  im- 
pressed me  far  more  than  any  opponent  I  have  ever  met 
:-  with  his  power  as  a  great  commander  and  leader  of  men. 
j   The  British  Army  has,  as  I  hope  and  believe,  fairly 
i  earned  a  reputation  for  conducting  war  with  that  gen- 
>|i '  erous  chivalry  which  can  alone  justify  it  in  the  eyes  of 
il  civilisation,  and  I  rejoice  to  look  back  into  the  past,  and 

■  to  realise  hozv  our  enemy  of  that  time,  commanded  by 
i{  such  men  as  Botha  and  Smuts,  continually  vied  with  us 
I  in  the  constant  maintenance  of  those  finer  sentiments 
,;  which  brave  enemies  should  ever  cultivate. 

I  have  always  held  the  opinion  that  any  kind  of  public 
A  comment,  critical  or  otherwise,  upon  military  operations 
.  is  not  only  useless  and  foolish,  but  absolutely  unjust 
u  until  the  full  facts  of  such  operatiopis,  or  set  of  opera- 
J  tions,  are  fully  known  and  understood,  when  all  the  cards 
1  on  both  sides  are  laid  upon  the  table.   The  results  of  the 

campaign  in  East  Africa  up  to  date  are  so  apparent  and 
A  decisive  that  I  do  not  think  I  can  be  accused  of  not 
A  observing  this  principle  when  I  describe  those  operations 

as  in  the  highest  degree  successful,  and  as  another  evi- 
.  dence  of  General  Smuts's  great  military  powers.  I  had  a 
i„  most  interesting  conversation  with  him  the  other  day,  in 
.  which  he  graphically  described  to  me  his  plan  of  cam- 
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paign,  and  his  story,  though  told  in  the  simplest  and 
plainest  of  language,  revealed  to  me  unmistakably  the 
workings  of  the  mind  of  a  great  strategist  and  tactician. 

I  have  referred  to  General  Smuts  as  a  great  leader  and 
a  great  statesman.  It  is  to  my  mind  an  extraordinary 
fact  that  some  of  the  greatest  soldiers  in  the  world's  his- 
tory have  not  made  the  profession  of  arms  the  chief 
study  of  their  lives.  W e  know  that  Cromwell,  Lee,  Grant, 
and  other  famous  soldiers  were  not  brought  up  to  lead 
men  in  the  Held,  and  it  may  hardly  be  said  even  in  the  case 
of  the  great  Napoleon  himself  that  the  military  art  alone 
engaged  his  constant  thought.  Our  guest  of  to-night 
will  go  down  to  history  with  these  other  great  names  as 
living  illustrations  of  what  we  mean  when  we  talk  of  born 
leaders  of  men.  Personally,  I  do  not  know  which  I  am 
proudest  of — of  having  crossed  swords  with  him,  or 
fought  by  his  side.  Both  as  an  opponent  and  as  a  friend 
he  has  taught  us  all  great  lessons. 
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I  cannot  express  to  you  how  deeply  I  appreciate  the 
honour  which  you  have  done  me.  Ever  since  I  came, 
two  months  ago,  to  this  country,  I  have  received  noth- 
ing but  the  most  perfect  and  charming  kindness  and 
hospitality  everywhere,  and  this  hospitality  has  culmi- 
nated in  the  unique  banquet  at  which  we  are  present  to- 
night. I  appreciate  it  all  the  more  because  I  know  it  is 
given  at  a  time  when  the  greatest  struggle  in  the  world's 
history  is  being  decided,  and  when  nobody  feels  inclined 
to  indulge  in  festivities.  From  the  Government  of  the 
country  I  have  received  many  marks  of  confidence,  which 
I  have  endeavoured  to  requite  in  -the  only  way  possible 
to  me,  by  giving  them  my  frank  and  honest  views  on 
every  question.  When  I  return  home,  as  I  hope  shortly 
to  do,  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  the  people  of  South  Africa 
that  I  have  been  received  here  by  you,  not  as  a  guest  or 
as  a  welcome  stranger,  but  simply  as  one  of  yourselves, 
though  speaking  with  a  different  accent  and  laying  a  dif- 
ferent emphasis  on  many  things,  as  no  doubt  becomes 
a  barbarian  from  the  outer  marches  of  the  Empire. 

I  am  profoundly  thankful  to  you,  Lord  French,  for 
the  words  which  have  fallen  from  you.  The  words  of 
eulogy  you  have  expressed  in  regard  to  myself  are 
largely,  I  think,  undeserved;  but,  at  any  rate,  I  accept 
them  as  coming  from  an  old  opponent  and  comrade  in 
arms.    I  know  they  are  meant  in  the  best  spirit,  and  I 
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accept  them  in  that  spirit  even  where  I  feel  I  do  not 
deserve  them.  Your  words  to-night  and  the  great  com- 
pliment you  have  paid  me  by  presiding  at  this  gathering 
recall  to  my  mind  many  an  incident  of  the  stirring  times 
to  which  you  have  referred  when  we  were  opposing  com- 
manders in  the  last  year  of  the  Boer  War. 

On  one  occasion,  I  remember,  I  was  surrounded  in  a 
very  nasty  block  of  mountains  by  Lord  French.  I  was 
face  to  face  practically  with  disaster.  Nothing  was  left 
me  but  the  most  diligent  scouting  to  find  a  way  out.  I 
did  some  of  the  scouting  myself,  with  a  small  party.  I 
ventured  into  a  place  which  looked  promising,  and  which 
bore  the  appropriate  name  of  "Murderer's  Gap."  I 
am  sorry  to  say  I  was  the  only  man  who  came  out  alive 
from  that  gap.  In  an  account  which  I  saw  subsequently 
of  this  incident  I  saw  the  remark  made  that  "one  Boer 
escaped,  but  he  probably  had  so  many  bullets  in  him 
that  he  would  be  no  further  danger." 

Well,  Lord  French,  I  have  survived  to  be  your  guest 
this  evening.  I  was  in  a  very  tight  corner  there.  I  did 
get  out,  and  two  days  afterwards  I  did  break  through 
— blessed  word  in  these  times.  At  night  I  came  out  of 
those  mountains  to  the  railway.  It  was  a  very  dark  night, 
and  my  small  force  was  just  on  the  point  of  crossing 
the  railway  when  we  heard  that  a  train  was  coming.  I 
allowed  the  train  to  pass,  and  we  stood  alongside  and 
looked  on.  You  can  imagine  what  my  feelings  were 
when  I  heard  some  time  afterwards  that  the  only  freight 
on  that  train  was  Lord  French,  who  was  moving  from 
one  part  of  his  front  to  the  other  to  find  out  how  I  had 
broken  through.  If  I  had  not  missed  that  chance  Lord 
French  would  have  been  on  that  occasion  my  guest.  No 
doubt  a  very  welcome,  though  a  somewhat  embarrassing 
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guest!    Now  to-night  I  am  his  guest,  I  hope  not  em- 
barrassing, though  very  much  embarrassed. 

Those  were  very  difficult  and  strenuous  days — days 
in  which  one  learnt  many  valuable  lessons,  good  for  all 
one's  life.  One  of  the  lessons  I  learned  was  that,  under 
the  stress  of  great  difficulties  such  as  we  were  then  pass- 
ing through,  the  only  things  which  survived  were  the 
simple  human  feelings,  feelings  of  loyalty  to  your  fellows 
and  feelings  of  comradeship  and  patriotism  which  carried 
you  through  danger  and  privation.  We  soldiers  know 
the  extreme  value  of  these  simple  feelings.  We  know 
how  far  they  can  go,  and  that  in  the  end  they  can  bear 
the  whole  weight  of  civilisation.  When  you  think  that,  in 
addition  to  this,  you  have  the  circumstance  which  you 
have  referred  to,  then  you  can  see  how  out  of  that  calam- 
ity has  been  produced  the  state  of  affairs  in  South  Africa 
to-day.  You  can  see  how  these  simple  human  feelings  of 
loyalty  to  your  comrades  and  respect  for  your  opponents 
on  both  sides  have  led  to  a  new  basis  on  which  to  build 
the  larger  South  Africa  we  have  to-day. 

I  am  sure  that  in  the  present  great  struggle  which  is 
being  waged  in  the  world  you  will  see  the  same  causes 
leading  to  a  like  result.  Here  you  have  from  all  parts 
of  the  British  Empire  young  men  gathered  together  on 
the  battlefields  of  Europe  and  the  other  fields  of  war. 
While  your  statesmen  may  be  planning  great  schemes 
of  union  for  the  future  of  the  Empire,  my  feeling  is  that 
the  work  is  already  largely  done.  The  spirit  of  comrade- 
ship which  has  been  born  in  this  war  and  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe  among  men  from  all  parts  of  the  Em- 
pire will  be  far  more  powerful  than  any  instrument 
of  government  we  can  erect  in  the  future.  I  feel  sure 
that  in  after  years,  when  we  or  our  successors  come  to 
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sum  up  what  has  happened,  there  will  be  a  good  credit 
balance  due  to  this  feeling  which  has  been  built  up  and 
which  will  be  the  best  support  for  the  Empire  in  the  " 
future.  I 

Once  more,  as  many  ages  ago  it  happened  under  the'  ! 
Roman  Emperors,  the  German  volcano  is  in  eruption  : 
and  the  whole  world  is  shaken.    No  doubt  in  this  great j 
convulsion  you  are  faced  in  this  country  with  the  most;; 
enormous  problems  which  any  Government  or  people 
has  ever  been  called  upon  to  solve,  problems  of  world- 
wide strategy,  of  man-power,  of  communications,  of  food 
supply,  problems  of  every  imaginable  kind  and  of  such 
magnitude  that  it  is  almost  beyond  the  wit  of  man  to  deal 
with  them.    It  is  inevitable  where  you  have  so  many 
difficulties  to  face  that  one  should  forget  to  keep  before 
oneself  the  situation  as  a  whole ;  and  yet  this  is  very 
necessary.   It  is  most  essential  that  even  in  this  struggle, 
even  when  Europe  is  looming  so  much  before  our  eyes,  we 
should  keep  before  us  and  see  steadily  the  problem  of 
the  whole  situation.    I  would  ask  you  not  to  forget  in 
these  times  the  British  Commonwealth  of  nations.  Eu- 
rope will  not  continue  to  loom  so  much  in  view  as  it 
does  at  present. 

I  want  to  say  a  few  words  to-night  on  this  subject, 
because  I  think  there  is  a  tendency  to  forget  some  of  the 
aspects  of  the  question  with  which  we  are  now  con- 
fronted. This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  glad  that 
an  Imperial  Conference  has  been  called  at  this  time. 
It  is  apparently  a  very  inopportune  moment,  but  the 
calling  together  of  the  Conference  has  helped  to  turn 
attention  once  more  to  that  aspect  of  the  whole  situation 
which  is  so  important  to  us.  It  is  not  only  Europe  we 
have  to  consider,  but  the  future  of  the  great  Common- 
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wealth  to  which  we  all  belong.  This  Commonwealth 
is  peculiarly  constituted.  It  is  scattered  over  the  whole 
world.  It  is  not  a  compact  territory,  and  it  is  dependent 
for  its  very  existence  on  world-wide  communications- 
communications  which  must  be  maintained  or  this  Em- 
pire goes  to  pieces. 

In  the  years  of  peace  behind  us  we  see  what  has  hap- 
pened.   Everywhere  on  your  communications  Germany 
has  settled  down;  everywhere  on  your  communications 
you  will  find  a  German  colony  or  a  German  settlement, 
small  or  large ;  and  the  day  might  come  when  you  would 
be  in  jeopardy  through  your  lines  of  communication  be- 
ing cut.    One  of  the  by-products  of  the  war  has  been 
that  the  whole  world  outside  of  Europe  has  been  cleared 
of  the  enemy.   Germany  has  been  swept  from  all  the  seas 
and  all  the  continents  except  Central  Europe.  While 
Germany  has  been  gaining  ground  in  Central  Europe, 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  world  she  has  been  swept  clear. 
You  are  now  in  this  position :  that  once  more  you  can 
consider  the  problem  of  your  future  as  a  whole.  When 
peace  comes  to  be  made  you  have  all  these  cards  in  your 
hand,  and  you  can  go  carefully  into  the  question  of 
what  is  necessary  for  your  future  security  and  the  fu- 
ture safety  of  the  Empire,  and  can  say  what  you  are 
going  to  keep  and  what  you  are  going  to  give  away.  I 
hope  that  when  the  time  comes— I  am  speaking  for  my- 
self and  expressing  nobody's  opinion  but  my  own- 
when  the  time  comes  for  peace  to  be  made  we  shall 
bear  in  mind  not  only  Central  Europe,  but  the  whole 
British  Empire.    As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  do 
not  wish  this  war  to  have  been  fought  in  vain.   We  have 
not  fought  for  material  gain  or  for  territory,  but  we 
have  fought  for  security  in  the  future.    If  we  attach 
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any  value  to  this  group  of  nations  which  composes  the 
British  Empire,  then  in  settling  the  terms  of  peace  we 
shall  have  to  look  to  its  future  security  and  safety.  I 
hope  that  no  arrangement  will  be  made  which  will 
jeopardise  the  valuable  results  which  have  been  attained,  j 
That  is  the  geographical  situation. 

There  remains  the  difficult  question  of  the  constitu-  I 
tional  adjustment  and  relations  of  the  British  Empire. 
At  a  luncheon  which  was  given  some  time  back  by  the 
Empire  Parliamentary  Association  to  the  delegates  to 
the  Imperial  Conference,  I  said  rather  cryptically  that  I 
did  not  think  this  was  a  matter  in  which  we  could  fol- 
low precedent,  and  I  hope  you  will  bear  with  me  to-night 
if  I  say  a  few  words  on  that  theme.  I  think  that  we  are  \ 
inclined  to  make  mistakes  in  thinking  about  this  group  of 
nations  to  which  we  belong,  because  too  often  we  think 
about  it  as  one  State.  We  are  not  a  State.  The  Brit- 
ish Empire  is  much  more  than  a  State.  I  think  the  very 
expression  "Empire"  is  misleading,  because  it  makes 
people  think  that  we  are  one  community,  to  which  the 
word  "Empire"  can  appropriately  be  applied.  Germany 
is  an  Empire.  Rome  was  an  Empire.  India  is  an  Em- 
pire. But  we  are  a  system  of  nations.  We  are  not  a 
State,  but  a  community  of  States  and  nations.  We  are 
far  greater  than  any  Empire  which  has  ever  existed,  and 
by  using  this  ancient  expression  we  really  disguise  the 
main  fact  that  our  whole  position  is  different,  and  that 
we  are  not  one  State  or  nation  or  empire,  but  a  whole 
world  by  ourselves,  consisting  of  many  nations,  of  many 
States,  and  all  sorts  of  communities,  under  one  flag. 

We  are  a  system  of  States,  and  not  a  stationary  sys- 
tem, but  a  dynamic  evolving  system,  always  going  for- 
ward to  new  destinies.   Take  the  position  of  that  system 
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to-day  Here  you  have  the  United  Kingdom  with  a 
number  of  Crown  Colonies.  Besides  that  you  have  a 
laro-e  Protectorate  like  Egypt,  an  Empire  by  itself.  1  hen 
you  have  a  great  Dependency  like  India,  also  an  Empire 
by  itself,  where  civilisation  has  existed  from  time  im- 
memorial, where  we  are  trying  to  see  how  East  and  West 
can  work  together.  These  are  enormous  problems ;  but 
beyond  them  we  come  to  the  so-called  Dominions,  inde- 
pendent in  their  government,  which  have  been  evolved 
on  the  principles  of  your  free  constitutional  system  into 
almost  independent  States,  which  all  belong  to  this 
community  of  nations,  and  which  I  prefer  to  call  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations." 

You  can  see  that  no  political  ideas  which  have  been 
evolved  in  the  past  will  apply  to  this  world  which  is 
comprised  in  the  British  Empire;  and  any  name  we 
have  yet  found  for  this  group  is  insufficient.  The  man 
who  will  find  a  proper  name  for  this  system  will,  I  think, 
do  real  service  to  the  Empire. 

The  question  is :    How  are  you  going  to  provide  for 
the  future  government  of  this   Commonwealth?  An 
entirely  new  problem  is  presented.    If  you  want  to  see 
how  great  it  is,  you  must  indulge  in  comparison.  Look 
at  the  United  States.   There  you  find  what  is  essentially 
one  nation,  not  perhaps  in  the  fullest  sense,  but  what  is 
more  and  more  growing  into  one  nation ;  one  big  State 
consisting,  no  doubt,  of  separate  parts,  but  all  linked  up 
into  one  big  continuous  area.    The  United  States  had 
to  solve  the  problem  which  this  presented,  and  they  dis- 
covered the  federal  solution— a  solution  which  provides 
subordinate  treatment  for  the  subordinate  parts,  but  one 
national  Federal  Government  and  Parliament  for  the 
whole.    Compare  with  that  state  the  enormous  system 
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which  is  comprised  in  the  British  Empire.  You  can  see 
at  once  that  a  solution  which  has  been  found  practicable 
in  the  case  of  the  United  States  will  never  work  in  the 
case  of  a  system  such  as  we  are  comprising  a  world 
by  itself. 

What  I  feel  in  regard  to  all  the  empires  of  the  past, 
and  even  in  regard  to  the  United  States,  is  that  the 
effort  has  always  been  towards  forming  one  nation. 
All  the  empires  we  have  known  in  the  past  and  that 
exist  to-day  are  founded  on  the  idea  of  assimilation, 
of  trying  to  force  human  material  into  one  mould.  Your 
whole  idea  and  basis  is  entirely  different.  You  do  not 
want  to  standardise  the  nations  of  the  British  Empire; 
you  want  to  develop  them  towards  greater,  fuller  na- 
tionality. These  communities,  the  offspring  of  the 
Mother  Country,  or  territories  like  my  own,  which  have 
been  annexed  after  the  vicissitudes  of  war,  must  not 
be  moulded  on  any  one  pattern.  You  want  them  to  de- 
velop freely  on  the  principles  of  self-government,  and 
therefore  your  whole  idea  is  different  from  anything 
that  has  ever  existed  before.  That  is  the  fundamental 
fact  we  have  to  bear  in  mind — that  this  British  Com- 
monwealth of  nations  does  not  stand  for  standardisation 
or  denationalisation,  but  for  the  fuller,  richer,  and  more 
various  life  of  all  the  nations  comprised  in  it. 

Even  the  nations  which  have  fought  against  it,  like  my 
own,  must  feel  that  their  cultural  interests,  their  lan- 
guage, their  religion,  are  as  safe  and  as  secure  under  the 
British  flag  as  those  of  the  children  of  your  own  house- 
hold and  your  own  blood.  It  is  only  in  proportion  as  this 
is  realised  that  you  will  fulfil  the  true  mission  which  is 
yours.  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  only  one 
solution,  and  that  is  a  solution  supplied  by  our  past  tra- 
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ditions — the  traditions  of  freedom,  self-government,  and 
of  the  fullest  development  for  all  constituent  parts  of 
the  Empire. 

The  question  arises :  How  are  you  going  to  keep  this 
Commonwealth  of  nations  together?  If  there  is  to  be 
this  full  development  towards  a  more  varied  and  richer 
life  among  our  nations,  how  are  you  going  to  keep  them 
together?  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  potent  fac- 
tors that  you  must  rely  upon  for  the  future.  The  first 
is  your  hereditary  kingship,  the  other  is  our  Conference 
system.  I  have  seen  some  speculations  recently  in  the 
newspapers  about  the  position  of  the  kingship  in  this 
country — speculations  by  people  who,  I  am  sure,  have 
not  thought  of  the  wider  issues  that  are  at  stake.  You 
cannot  make  a  republic  of  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
nations. 

If  you  had  to  elect  a  President,  he  would  have  to  be  a 
President  not  only  here  in  these  islands,  but  all  over  the 
British  Empire — in  India  and  in  the  Dominions — the 
President  who  would  be  really  representative  of  all  these 
peoples ;  and  here  you  would  be  facing  an  absolutely 
insoluble  problem.  The  theory  of  the  Constitution  is  that 
the  King  is  not  your  King,  but  the  King  of  all  of  us,  rul- 
ing over  every  part  of  the  whole  Commonwealth  of  na- 
tions ;  and  if  his  place  should  be  taken  by  anybody  else, 
that  somebody  will  have  to  be  elected  under  a  process 
which  it  will  pass  the  wit  of  man  to  devise.  Let  us  be 
thankful  for  mercies.  We  have  a  kingship  here  which 
is  really  not  very  different  from  a  hereditary  republic. 
I  am  sure  that  more  and  more  in  the  future  the  trend 
will  be  in  the  direction  of  a  more  democratic  kingship, 
and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  see  the  time  come  when 
our  Royal  princes,  instead  of  getting  their  consorts  from 
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among  the  princelings  of  Central  Europe,  will  go  for 
them  to  the  Dominions  and  other  portions  of  the  British 
Empire. 

In  regard  to  the  present  system  of  Imperial  Confer- 
ences, it  will  be  necessary  to  devise  better  machinery 
for  common  consultation  than  we  have  at  present.  So 
far,  we  have  relied  on  Imperial  Conferences  which  meet 
once  in  every  four  years  or  thereabouts.  However  use- 
ful has  been  the  work  done  at  these  Conferences,  they 
have  not,  in  my  opinion,  been  a  complete  success.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  devise  better  means  of  achieving  our 
ends.  A  precedent  has  now  been  laid  down  of  calling 
together  the  Dominion  Prime  Ministers  and  representa- 
tives from  the  Empire  of  India  to  the  Imperial  Cabinet. 
You  have  seen  a  statement  made  by  Lord  Curzon  that 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to  perpetuate  this 
system  in  the  future.  Although  we  shall  have  to  wait 
for  a  complete  explanation  of  the  scheme  from  the 
Government,  yet  it  is  clear  that  in  an  institution  like 
that  we  have  a  better  instrument  of  common  consultation 
than  we  have  in  the  old  Imperial  Conference  which  meets 
only  every  four  years  and  which  discusses  a  number  of 
subjects  not  really  of  first-rate  importance. 

What  is  necessary  is  that  there  shall  be  called  together 
the  most  important  rulers  of  the  Empire,  say  once  a 
year,  to  discuss  matters  which  concern  all  parts  of  the 
Empire  in  common,  in  order  that  causes  of  friction  and 
misunderstanding  may  be  prevented  or  removed.  We 
also  need  a  meeting  like  that  in  order  to  lay  down  a 
common  policy  in  common  matters  concerning  the  Em- 
pire as  a  whole,  and  to  determine  the  true  orientation  of 
our  common  Imperial  policy.  There  is,  for  instance, 
foreign  policy  on  which  the  fate  of  the  Empire  might 
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from  time  to  time  depend.  Some  such  method  of  pro- 
cedure must  lead  to  very  important  results  and  very 
great  changes.  You  cannot  settle  a  common  foreign 
policy  for  the  whole  of  the  British  Empire  without 
changing  that  policy  very  much  from  what  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  because  the  policy  will  have  to  be,  for  one 
thing,  far  simpler.  In  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire  we 
do  not  understand  diplomatic  finesse.  If  our  foreign 
policy  is  going  to  rest  not  only  on  the  basis  of  our  Cabi- 
net here,  but,  finally,  on  the  whole  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, it  will  have  to  be  a  simpler  policy,  a  far  more  in- 
telligible policy,  and  a  policy  which  will  in  the  end  lead 
to  less  friction  and  greater  safety.  No  one  will  dispute 
the  primacy  of  the  Imperial  Government  in  this  respect. 
We  shall  always  look  upon  the  British  Government  as 
the  senior  partner  in  the  concern,  as  the  managing  di- 
rector responsible  for  our  foreign  affairs  and  responsible 
for  carrying  on  those  affairs  in  the  intervals  between  the 
meetings  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet.  But  the  Imperial 
foreign  policy  must  always  be  subject  to  the  principles 
laid  down  from  time  to  time  at  the  meetings  of  the  Im- 
perial Cabinet.  Such  a  policy  will  in  the  long  run 
be  saner  and  safer  for  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  I  also 
think  it  will  lead  to  greater  publicity. 

After  the  great  catastrophe  which  has  overtaken  Eu- 
rope, nations  in  future  will  want  to  know  more  about 
their  foreign  policy.  I  am  sure  that  the  after  effects 
of  a  change  like  this,  although  it  looks  a  simple  one,  are 
going  to  be  very  important  and  far-reaching  not  only  for 
our  Commonwealth  of  nations  but  for  the  whole  world. 

Far  too  much  stress  has  been  laid  in  the  past  on  in- 
struments of  government.  People  are  inclined  to  forget 
that  the  world  is  growing  more  democratic,  and  that 
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public  opinion  and  the  forces  finding  expression  in  public 
opinion  are  going  to  be  far  more  powerful  than  they 
have  been  in  the  past.  Where  you  build  up  a  common 
patriotism  and  a  common  ideal,  the  instrument  of  gov- 
ernment will  not  be  a  thing  that  matters  so  much  as 
the  spirit  which  actuates  the  whole. 

When  I  look  round  this  room  to-night  and  see  all 
who  are  present,  I  am  filled  with  gratitude  to  you  who 
have  assembled  to  do  me  honour ;  to  time,  the  great 
judge,  the  merciful  judge,  the  healer  of  wounds;  and  to 
that  "Divinity  that  shapes  our  ends,  rough-hew  them  how 
we  will."  And  then  I  think  of  the  difficulties  that  still  lie 
ahead  of  us,  and  that  are  going  to  test  all  the  nations 
fighting  for  liberty  far  more  than  they  have  ever  been 
tested  before.  And  I  hope  and  pray  that  they  all  may 
have  clearness  of  vision  and  purpose,  and  especially  that 
strength  of  soul  in  the  coming  days  which  will  be  even 
more  necessary  than  strength  of  arm.  I  believe,  I 
verily  believe,  that  we  are  within  reach  of  priceless  and 
immeasurable  good,  not  only  for  this  United  Kingdom 
and  group  of  nations  to  which  we  belong,  but  also  for 
the  whole  world.  It  will  depend  largely  on  us  whether 
the  great  prize  is  won  in  this  war,  or  whether  the  world 
will  once  more  be  plunged  into  disaster  and  long  years 
of  weary  waiting  for  the  dawn.  The  prize  is  within 
our  grasp  if  we  have  the  strength  of  soul  to  see  the 
thing  through  until  victory  crowns  the  efforts  of  our 
brave  men  in  the  field. 


THE  WAR  AND  THE  EMPIRE 


A  Speech  delivered  by  General  Smuts  in  reply  to  the 
address  by  the  Lord  Provost  on  the  occasion  of  the  pres- 
entation of  the  Freedom  of  the  City  of  Edinburgh  on 
April  nth,  1917. 
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General  Smuts  said  the  Lord  Provost  was  right  in 
saying  that  he  had  constantly  all  through  the  years  be- 
hind them  in  South  Africa  striven  for  a  spirit  of  co- 
operation, of  sympathy,  and  of  union  between  all  races 
in  that  country  to  which  he  had  the  honour  to  belong. 
Union  was  inevitable  in  South  Africa,  but  it  had  been 
his  desire  and  his  striving  for  many  years  that  it  should 
be  such  a  union  as  that  between  England  and  Scotland, 
and  not  the  sort  of  union  they  had  had  between  England 
and  Ireland.  They  had  had  in  South  Africa  all  the 
makings  of  an  insoluble  political  problem ;  but  by  God's 
providence,  and  by  the  forbearance  of  both  races,  and 
their  wisdom,  they  had  in  the  end  achieved  a  union 
which  was  like  that  between  England  and  Scotland. 
Sir  Robert  Borden  had  reminded  them  that  fifteen  years 
ago  he  was  fighting  against  the  British  Empire.  There 
had  been  no  change  in  him.  The  cause  he  fought  for 
fifteen  years  ago  was  the  cause  for  which  he  was  fighting 
to-day.  They  in  this  country  were  a  large-hearted 
people ;  and  he  was  sure  they  would  forgive  him  if  he 
expressed  his  view  that  fifteen  years  ago,  eighteen  years 
ago,  they  were  wrong.  For  a  brief  moment  in  their 
long  national  history  they  went  off  the  track,  and  they 
came  to  grips  with  a  very  small  people ;  and  in  that  strug- 
gle he  did  his  best  in  order  to  conserve  the  self-existence 
and  the  liberty  of  his  people.    He  was  sometimes  proud 
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to  think  that,  according  to  the  old  Apostolic  injunction, 
the  Boers  had  heaped  coals  of  fire  upon  their  heads, 
and  had  been  the  instrument  of  bringing  them  back 
to  the  right  track,  to  their  old  traditions  of  liberty,  to 
the  old  ideal  of  standing  by  small  peoples,  and  to  that 
consciousness  of  right  which  had  guided  them  in  the  past 
and  would  guide  them  in  the  future.  As  soon  as  the 
British  Government  came  to  wiser  counsels,  they  handed 
back  to  South  Africa,  so  far  as  it  was  possible,  the  lib- 
erty which  they  in  South  Africa  thought  would  be  jeopar- 
dised ;  they  made  them  a  free  country ;  and  in  that  way 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  a  large  and  great  State  in 
South  Africa.  As  the  result  of  that  policy  adopted  after 
the  Boer  War,  they  saw  to-day  a  nation  that  fought 
against  the  British  Empire  with  a  vigour  and  a  persist- 
ence seldom  seen  in  the  history  of  the  world,  had  been 
and  still  was  fighting  with  all  its  strength  for  the  com- 
mon cause.  That  had  been  brought  about,  and  could 
only  have  been  brought  about,  by  the  spirit  of  liberty, 
which  had  been  the  guilding  principle  of  British  history. 
Sir  Robert  Borden  had  told  them  that  in  the  discussions 
they  had  had  among  themselves  privately  about  the  fu- 
ture of  the  British  Empire  there  was  no  great  difference 
of  opinion  between  them,  and  the  reason  was  simple. 
They  saw  clearly  that  it  was  only  on  a  basis  of  freedom 
and  the  completest  autonomy  that  the  British  Empire 
would  continue  to  exist  and  would  become  stronger  in 
the  future.  The  British  Empire  was  not  a  State ;  it  was 
half  a  world.  It  comprised  old  nations  as  well  as  young 
nations,  and  all  the  vast  congeries  of  States  could  only 
be  kept  together  in  the  future  on  the  basis  of  liberty. 
He  was  sure  that  when  the  final  settlement  came  to  be 
made  of  the  constitutional  arrangements  of  the  British 
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Empire  that  would  be  found  to  be  the  only  solution.  The 
spirit  of  comradeship,  which  was  the  .only  basis  of  union, 
was  there,  and  on  that  basis  he  was  sure  they  would  find 
the  solution  of  our  constitutional  relations  in  the  future, 
and  not  in  mere  rigid  political  machinery. 

In  these  times  we  were  living  under  a  great  shadow. 
On  the  previous  afternoon  he  was  in  France,  where  he 
had  been  visiting  our  front.  He  had  looked  at  the  Vimy 
Ridge,  and  he  had  seen  the  opening  phases  of  what  might 
become  one  of  the  great  battles  in  history.  He  had  seen 
what  our  men  had  to  come  through  and  what  they  had 
to  suffer  for  the  great  cause  we  all  had  at  heart.  He 
wished  they  could  see  the  front  over  which  our  men 
had  been  advancing  in  snow,  sleet,  and  rain  these  last 
few  days — one  vast  expanse  of  mud  covered  with  shell 
pits  so  close  together  that  only  the  lips  of  the  craters 
were  left.  The  pits  were  often  so  deep  that  if  anybody 
fell  into  them  he  got  drowned.  That  was  the  country 
in  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  brave  comrades 
had  been  living  for  months,  and  over  which  they  were 
advancing  to  victory  to-day.  He  found  them  one  and 
all,  from  the  highest  officer  to  the  lowest  private,  im- 
bued with  the  same  common  spirit — no  music-hall  spirit, 
no  spirit  of  bravado,  but  of  determination  to  see  the 
thing  through.  The  organisation  left  nothing  to  be  de- 
sired. German  organisation  had  been  overtaken.  He 
listened  to  a  bombardment  of  heavy  guns  which  was  prob- 
ably the  greatest  that  had  ever  been  heard  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  Tens  of  thousands  of  tons  of  projectiles 
were  being  hurled  against  the  enemy,  and  in  the  evening 
when  he  came  to  look  at  the  figures  he  found  that,  not- 
withstanding the  bombardment,  the  amount  of  our  shells 
at  the  front  had  actually  increased  that  day.    In  other 
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respects  he  was  convinced  that  the  machine  worked 
smoothly  and  well,  and  that  being  so,  combined  with 
the  spirit  of  the  men,  he  thought  they  need  not  despair. 

Sir  Robert  Borden  had  referred  to  the  criticism  of 
the  air  service.  Here  was  a  fact  that  was  to  his  mind 
absolutely  convincing.  During  the  days  he  was  at  the 
front  he  never  saw  an  enemy  machine.  We  were  mak- 
ing preparations  for  a  great  advance ;  we  were  accumu- 
lating men  and  material  beyond  description,  and  there 
was  no  enemy  machine  to  see  what  we  were  doing. 
Why  not?  Because  our  airmen  were  fighting  them  ten, 
fifteen,  and  twenty  miles  behind  their  lines.  No  doubt 
our  casualties  had  been  great ;  but  they  did  not  mind 
casualties  when  they  were  making  a  great  victorious 
offensive.  We  had  completely  established  our  mastery 
in  the  air.  He  was  sorry  when  he  saw  sometimes  carping 
criticism.  No  doubt  in  a  democratic  country,  and 
with  a  free  Press,  they  would  have  a  great  deal  of  public 
criticism ;  but  in  the  present  case  it  worked  with  some 
disadvantage.  Our  airmen  were  not  big,  strong  fellows 
like  himself ;  they  were  schoolboys,  youngsters  who  have 
been  taken  from  their  seats  in  school  and  put  on  our  aero- 
planes. When  these  brave  souls  saw  that  their  branch 
of  the  Service  was  the  continual  subject  of  attack,  it 
took  the  heart  out  of  them.  If  there  was  any  part  of  our 
Service  they  could  be  proud  of  it  was  the  part  played 
by  those  youngsters  who  dominated  the  enemy  in  the 
air. 

This  was  not  a  war  of  armies,  it  was  a  war  of  na- 
tions, and  the  whole  of  this  nation  must  be  dominated  by 
the  same  spirit  as  the  Army.  He  wanted  the  spirit  of 
the  people  in  the  British  Empire  to  be  worthy  of  the 
Army,  and  he  was  sure  they  could  do  far  more  as  a 
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people  than  they  had  been  doing  hitherto.  This  was  a 
struggle  which  went  to  the  foundation  of  things,  a 
struggle  such  as  came  to  the  world  only  once  in  a  thou- 
sand years.  Were  they  going  to  develop  in  future  as 
free  nations,  working  out  their  own  destiny  all  over  the 
world  according  to  the  light  of  their  conscience  and  rea- 
son, or  were  they  going  to  be  tyrannised  by  militarism 
and  all  the  evils  that  followed  in  the  train  of  militarism? 
If  Germany  won,  then  she  was  justified,  and  her  system 
was  justified,  and  future  civilisation  would  have  to  be 
on  military  and  autocratic  lines.  Did  they  want  that? 
They  wanted  freedom,  and  they  wanted  the  spirit  of 
Christian  ethical  civilisation  to  prevail.  The  words  of 
President  Wilson  that  "this  world  must  be  made  safe  for 
democracy"  put  the  whole  issue  in  a  few  words.  The 
ruling  classes  in  Germany  must  be  broken  before  there 
could  be  peace  and  union  in  the  world  again.  The  only 
guarantee  they  could  have  for  the  future  was  victory 
now. 
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Speech  delivered  by  General  Smuts  at  the  Senate 
House  on  May  16th,  1917,  on  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
ferring of  the  Honorary  Degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  at 
the  University  of  Cambridge. 

The  Degree  was  also  conferred  on  His  Excellency  Dr. 
Walter  Hines  Page,  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  lames'. 

[The  visit  of  the  United  States  Ambassador  (Dr.  Wal- 
ter Hines  Page)  and  the  South  African  Envoy  to  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  (Lieut. -General  J.  C.  Smuts,  K.C.) 
to  Cambridge  on  W ednesday,  to  receive  the  honorary 
degrees  conferred  upon  them  by  the  University,  was 
marked  by  an  event  believed  to  be  without  precedent. 
Both  the  recipients,  after  the  degrees  had  been  conferred 
upon  them  and  the  Congregation  had  been  formally  dis- 
solved, were  accorded  the  privilege  of  making  speeches 
to  the  crowded  assembly. — Cambridge  Daily  News,  May 
17  th.] 
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Lieut.-General  Smuts,  in  replying  to  the  address 
of  the  Public  Orator,  said  that  was  one  of  the  proudest 
days  of  his  life.    Many  years  ago,  when  he  was  an  un- 
dergraduate of  this  University,  he  never  dreamt  that  day 
would  come  when  an  honorary  degree  would  be  con- 
ferred upon  him  there.    But  he  had  seen  so  many  won- 
derful things  come  to  pass  in  his  short  lifetime  that 
he  was  surprised  at  nothing  any  more.    But  he  did 
appreciate  that  honour — more,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
honour  that  had  come  to  him.    The  honour  which  was 
that  day  conferred  upon  him  by  his  old  Alma  Mater 
reminded  him  of  the  happy  years — some  of  the  happiest 
years  of  his  life — that  he  had  spent  here  in  this  Uni- 
versity.   In  the  intervening  years  they  had  drifted  far 
apart.    He  had  gone  his  ways,  and  they  had  not  always 
been  their  ways.   But  in  the  course  of  time  those  diver- 
gent paths  had  met  once  more,  and  there  he  was,  once 
more  in  the  bosom  of  the  old  family,  received  not  as  a 
guest,  but  as  one  of  themselves.    He  was  especially 
proud  to  be  there  that  day  because  of  the  very  great 
change  he  saw  had  come  over  his  old  University.  When 
he  came  on  his  present  visit  to  England  he  saw  Cambridge 
transformed.    He  saw  nothing  but  uniforms  here,  and 
it  was  the  most  convincing  proof  possible  that  even  this 
most  conservative  of  places  was  moving  with  the  times ; 
was  not  only  moving  with  the  times,  but  was  setting 
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the  rest  of  this  United  Kingdom  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
amples possible. 

In  his  day,  young  men  competed  in  the  University 
for  honours.  That  day  he  saw  the  young  men  of  the 
University  competing  for  a  higher  honour — a  super- 
honour — an  honour  not  only  of  achievement,  but  of  sac- 
rifice. And  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  when  he  rode 
over  large  parts  of  Africa,  he  from  time  to  time  scanned 
the  new  honours  lists  of  this  University,  and  he  had 
seen  the  very,  very  large  numbers  of  young  men  who 
had  given  their  lives,  their  health,  their  all,  for  the  cause 
that  was  the  highest  and  best  of  all.  That  made  him 
prouder  than  he  had  ever  been  before  of  the  University 
to  which  he  belonged. 

He  saw  many  of  them  there  that  day — many  young 
offcers  preparing  and  training  for  that  great  struggle, 
and  he,  as  an  old  hand  at  that  game,  could  only  wish 
them  sincerely  the  best  of  possible  luck.  He  wanted 
them  to  bear  in  mind  that  to  them  was  given  a  chance 
which  seldom  comes  to  human  beings.  To  them  had 
come  the  chance,  as  it  had  come  to  our  generation,  of 
fighting  to  the  uttermost  for  the  greatest  of  all  human 
causes — the  cause  which,  as  the  Public  Orator  had  said 
in  his  speech,  he  (the  speaker)  had  fought  for  constantly 
all  his  life — the  cause  of  liberty.  We  would  not  see, 
so  far  as  it  lay  in  our  power,  liberty  perish  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  We  would  not  see  the  human  soul  har- 
nessed to  any  war  machine  or  any  State  machine,  how- 
ever glorious  or  powerful  it  might  be.  It  was  for  that 
reason  that  we  had  taken  up  arms — for  that  reason  that 
the  United  States  of  America  had  forsaken  their  most 
sacred  political  tradition  which  they  had  followed  now 
for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  and  had  come  into  the 
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struggle,  because  they  found  that  there  was  something 
greater  and  more  valuable  than  tradition,  that  there  was 
a  cause  which  surpassed  all  tradition.  They  had  joined 
in  the  struggle  for  human  liberty. 

"It  has  come  to  you  now,  in  your  day,"  he  continued, 
"as  it  had  come  to  many  of  us  in  this  generation,  to 
lay  our  all  upon  this  altar,  and  I  hope  that  you  may  have 
luck — not  only  the  luck  of  achievement,  of  doing  your 
very  best  for  the  greatest  of  all  causes,  but  that  you 
may  see  victory  crown  your  efforts,  and  that  in  the  days 
to  come  we  shall  all  rejoice,  or  those  that  come  after 
us  will  rejoice,  that  we  were  not  found  wanting  in 
the  greatest  of  all  tests  and  did  not  fail  in  the  greatest 
examination  of  all  history."  It  was  very  unusual,  so 
far  as  his  experience  went,  that  any  speech  should  be 
made  in  that  sacred  hall,  and  he  apologised  for  having 
spoken  so  long.  What  he  had  said  had  been  meant 
from  the  heart  to  those  boys  who  were  going  to  the 
front,  and  who  were  accompanied  by  our  dearest  and 
best  wishes  for  their  future  welfare  in  the  work  in 
which  they  would  be  engaged. 


A  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS 


A  Speech  delivered  by  General  Smuts  at  the  Central 
Hall,  Westminster,  at  a  meeting  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  League  of  Nations  Society  on  May  14th,  191J. 

The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  Viscount  Bryce,  and 
the  following  Resolution  was  moved  by  General  Smuts: — 

"That  it  is  expedient  in  the  interests  of  mankind 
that  some  machinery  should  be  set  up  after  the  pres- 
ent war  for  tlie  purpose  of  maintaining  international 
rights  and  general  peace,  and  this  meeting  welcomes 
the  suggestions  put  forward  for  this  purpose  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  other  influential 
statesmen  in  America  and  commends  to  the  sympa- 
thetic consideration  of  the  British  peoples  the  idea 
of  forming  a  union  of  free  nations  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  permanent  peace." 
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The  Committee  of  this  Society  has  done  me  the  honour 
to  ask  me  this  afternoon  to  move  the  resolution.    I  do 
so  with  very  great  embarrassment,  because  I  feel  that  the 
subject  with  which  we  are  dealing  this  afternoon  is 
probably  the  most  important,  but  also  the  most  difficult, 
that  has  ever  arisen  upon  the  horizon  of  human  thought. 
I  believe  it  is  Cicero  who  said  that  the  State  was  the 
divinest  of  institutions.    If  the  State  is  a  divine  insti- 
tution, how  much  more  divine  is  that  institution  which 
we  are  wishful  to  create,  which  will  preserve  peace, 
order,  and  good  government  not  among  the  citizens  of 
a  State  only,  but  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  But 
the  subject  is  surrounded  by  the  most  perplexing  diffi- 
culties, and  certainly  I  this  afternoon  have  nothing 
dogmatic  to  say.    At  the  same  time  one  feels  that  prog- 
ress has  been  made,  and  that  the  subject  is  no  longer 
merely  academic,  no  longer  merely  Utopian.   If  the  war 
has  done  nothing  more,  it  has  at  any  rate  done  this — it 
has  stamped  into  the  hearts  of  millions  of  men  and 
women  an  intense  desire  for  a  better  order  of  things. 
And  you  see  the  result  in  a  meeting  like  this  this  after- 
noon, where  you  have  not  only  gathered  the  dreamers 
and  the  idealists,  the  visionaries,  who  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth,  but  also  practical  men,  and  even  men  of  blood 
like  myself.    Well — it  is  high  time  that  something  were 
done. 
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The  losses  and  sufferings  of  this  war  truly  baffle  de- 
scription ;  one  cannot  contemplate  without  the  profound- 
est  emotion  this  horror  that  has  come  over  Christendom, 
this  spirit  of  self-destruction  which  has  overtaken  our 
so-called  civilisation.  After  all  the  fair  promises,  all 
the  fair  hopes,  all  the  fine  enthusiasm  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  this  is  what  we  have  come  to.  It  is  computed 
that  nearly  8,000,000  people  have  already  been  killed 
in  this  war — not  the  old  and  decrepit,  not  the  unfit,  but 
the  best — the  very  best,  those  who  should  have  been  the 
natural  creators  of  the  new  world,  they  lie  buried  on 
the  battlefields  of  civilisation,  while  larger  numbers  have 
been  maimed  and  rendered  unfit  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  It  is  probable  that  the  number  of  killed  and 
wounded  in  this  war  is  not  far  short  of  that  of  the  total 
white  population  of  the  British  Empire.  Is  that  not  a 
matter  to  stir  humanity  to  its  depths  ?  I  think  the  time 
has  come  for  very,  very  serious  consideration  of  this 
matter.  You  see  the  most  criminal  disregard  of  all  laws, 
human  and  divine.  You  see  civilisation  itself  almost 
crumbling  to  pieces,  and  I  am  sure  if  some  means  were 
not  provided  by  which  such  calamities  could  be  prevented 
in  future,  and  the  repetition  of  wars  like  this  was  still 
possible  in  the  future,  then  the  whole  fabric  of  our  civili- 
sation will  be  in  danger,  people  will  become  filled  with 
a  universal  despair,  and  you  will  find  the  nations  of 
the  world  saying,  as  the  poet  said  in  his  despair,  "From 
the  world's  bitter  wind  seek  shelter  in  the  shadow  of  the 
grave."  For  what  would  be  the  use  of  life,  or  what 
would  be  the  use  of  civilisation,  if  those  are  the  fruits 
of  all  our  efforts  and  all  our  endeavours? 

The  scale  of  the  disaster  is  so  vast  that  the  whole  mat- 
ter seems  to  be  uncontrollable.    Our  nineteenth  century 
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science  taught  us  how  to  mobilise  the  forces  of  nature, 
but  it  did  not  strengthen  our  social  conscience  corre- 
spondingly, and  the  result  is  that  all  these  forces  have 
been  collected  into  some  horrible  engine  of  destruction 
which  now  moves  like  the  cursed  thing  it  is,  like  some 
blind  destiny  which  is  treading  over  our  civilisation.  If 
we  had  the  moral  ideas  of  the  ancient  Greeks  we  should 
believe  this  to  be  black  destiny — some  supernatural 
power  which  was  driving  mankind  on  to  despair.  But  we 
know  better.  We  know  that  this  war  is  not  the  work 
of  some  superhuman  agency;  this  war  is  man-made.  It 
is  human  forces  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  it,  human  intelli- 
gence, human  stupidity,  human  greed  and  ambition ;  they 
are  all  at  the  basis  of  this  calamity  that  has  overtaken 
us,  and  therefore  this  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  fold  hands 
and  to  bow  our  heads  before  the  storm.  This  is  a  time 
for  action ;  this  tragedy  that  has  come  over  us  calls  for  ac- 
tion. What  the  human  intelligence  has  done  the  human 
intelligence  can  undo  again.  And  I  feel  sure  that  if  one- 
hundredth  part  of  the  consideration  and  the  thought  that 
have  been  given  to  the  war  is  given  to  schemes  of  peace, 
then  you  will  never  see  any  war  again. 

But  I  agree  with  Lord  Bryce,  you  must  begin  with 
the  hearts  of  men,  and  I  am  not  sure  that  this  war  has 
not  brought  this  matter  to  that  level — to  the  hearts  of 
men  and  women — I  am  not  sure  that  a  passion  has  not 
been  born  for  peace  after  this  war  which  in  the  end 
will  prove  stronger  than  all  the  passion  for  war  which 
has  so  far  overwhelmed  us,  and  that  is  the  only  thing 
that  can  save  us  in  the  long  run.  That  is  what  I  am 
looking  forward  to,  that  this  war  has  not  been  a  merely 
destructive  agency,  but  that  it  will  prove  a  creative 
power — that  it  will  call  forth  in  the  human  heart  those 
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feelings  which  will  counterbalance  the  fierce  passions 
which  have  in  the  past  driven  us  on  this  evil  road. 

Now  at  first  blush  it  does  seem  as  if  the  end  of  this 
war  would  be  about  the  most  hopeless  time  imaginable  to 
talk  of  schemes  of  lasting  peace.  For  at  the  end  of  this 
war  you  will  find  the  world  divided  into  two  hostile 
camps,  with  a  chasm  of  hatred  between  them  such  as 
probably  has  never  been  seen  in  the  world  before.  You  I 
will  find  an  atmosphere  of  hatred  and  ill-will  and  of 
international  estrangement  such  as  has  never  been  seen 
before  in  the  history  of  the  world,  And  when  you  come 
to  think  of  creating  machinery  for  lasting  peace  you  will 
have  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  time,  in  a  certain  sense, 
will  be  the  most  unpropitious  possible  for  the  effort  you 
are  trying  to  make. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  also  this  feeling,  and  I  am 
sure  it  is  the  right  feeling,  that  deeper  than  that  has 
been  the  good  work  that  the  war  has  done — the  creation 
of  a  better  feeling  in  the  hearts  of  men — the  passion 
which  has  been  burnt  into  millions  of  minds  and  hearts 
that  this  state  of  affairs  should  never  be  tolerated  again. 
This  will  not  only  be  the  feeling  of  the  millions  of  men 
who  will  return  from  the  front,  the  men  who  will  return 
from  the  mire  of  the  trenches  and  the  nightmare  of  high 
explosives,  but  it  will  be  the  feeling  of  millions  who 
remained  behind  to  suffer,  the  mothers  and  the  sisters 
who  remained  behind  to  suffer,  and  whose  daily  task  it 
has  been  to  scan  the  casualty  lists  in  the  newspapers.  I 
am  sure  this  war  has  burnt  into  the  souls  of  all  this 
lesson,  which  perhaps  we  never  should  have  learned 
otherwise,  the  lesson  that  so  far  as  it  is  possible  in  human 
power  this  thing  should  never  be  tolerated  again.  Now 
I  think  it  is  very  important  that  there  should  be  this 
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natural  condition  created  for  a  better  order  of  things— the 
strong  feeling,  that  is  to  say,  that  a  state  of  affairs  such 
as  we  have  drifted  to  in  our  present  civilisation  should 
never  be  allowed  again.  And  when  Europe  rises  from 
her  sick  bed  in  a  long  period  of  convalescence,  as  no 
doubt  she  will  have  to  do,  the  germs  of  many  good  ideas 
will  be  able  to  develop  in  her,  and  let  it  be  our  effort 
to  see  that  among  those  germs  none  will  develop  more 
strongly  and  more  vigorously  than  this  idea  of  peace 
which  we  are  here  this  afternoon  to  foster. 

But  I  feel  sure  that  this  war  has  done  something  more 
than  merely  create  this  desire,  this  will  to  peace — this  war 
has  carried  us  to  fundamentals,  and  that  is  a  very  im- 
portant matter.  In  recent  years  we  have  had  quite 
enough  talk  of  peace  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  peace. 
We  have  had  Hague  Conferences;  we  have  had  peace 
treaties  in  large  numbers.  Our  experience  has  been  that 
whilst  we  were  talking  of  peace,  whilst  we  were  at  those 
conferences,  whilst  we  were  plastering  the  world  with 
peace  treaties,  all  the  time  the  real  danger  was  growing ; 
all  the  time  the  war  spirit  was  rising ;  all  the  time  there 
was  this  arming  in  the  dark,  and  this  scheming  which  has 
at  last  broken  out  in  this  great  conflict  over  the  world. 
I  think  that  the  war  has  shown  us  that  there  is  the  very 
greatest  danger  in  merely  believing  in  paper  and  in  in- 
stitutions, and  what  we  want  to  see  brought  about  is 
not  merely  agreements  between  the  nations,  but  we  must 
have  this  change  in  the  hearts  of  men ;  we  must  have 
this  foundation  in  the  hearts  of  men  which  will  be  a 
good  basis  for  any  agreements  to  rest  on,  otherwise 
these  agreements  and  these  institutions  will  be  so  many 
scraps  of  paper  again.  I  think  this  war  has  carried  us 
deep  down  to  the  bedrock  of  honesty  and  sincerity  on 
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which  alone  any  lasting  institutions  for  mankind  can 
be  built  up.  I  have  laboured  this  point  because  I  think 
it  is  very  important.  I  think  there  is  always  a  tempta- 
tion for  reformers  to  believe  in  paper  and  machinery. 
We  fight  so  hard  to  achieve  anything  that  when  we 
have  it  in  black  and  white  we  are  apt  to  think 
we  have  attained  our  end.  When  we  have  a  law  on 
the  statute  book  we  think  we  have  carried  our  reform, 
and  then  we  fold  our  hands  and  we  allow  the  thing  to 
go  by  itself.    And  thereafter  it  often  goes  wrong. 

This  war  has  taught  us  that  we  are  dealing  not  merely 
with  institutions,  or  with  treaties,  or  with  laws,  but  that 
we  have  to  deal  with  something  far  more  serious.  If 
there  is  to  be  peace  in  future  in  the  world,  then  there 
must  be  created  as  a  basis  for  it  all  a  strong,  healthy, 
sound  public  opinion ;  a  public  opinion  which  will  be 
the  best  guarantee  of  peace,  which  will  see  that  Gov- 
ernments are  kept  in  order  and  that  diplomats  are  kept 
in  order.  And  it  is  only  in  proportion  as  that  result  is 
achieved  that  we  can  have  any  reasonable  confidence 
that  there  will  be  peace  in  the  world  in  the  future.  I 
think  that  is  the  first  and  the  most  important  condition 
of  future  peace. 

Now  I  mention  what  occurs  to  me  as  the  second  con- 
dition, also  very  important,  and  that  is  that  at  the  end 
of  this  war  we  must  conclude  a  good  peace,  because  I 
do  not  see  how  you  are  going  to  have  a  perpetual  peace, 
or  the  chance  of  perpetual  peace,  in  future  if  this  war  is 
going  to  be  ended  like  so  many  other  wars  as  a  mere 
patchwork  compromise  between  various  conflicting  in- 
terests. The  war  has  carried  us  to  the  depths,  let  us 
build  from  the  depths.  It  is  only  when  we  have,  as  the 
result  of  this  war  and  of  the  peace  treaty  that  will 
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follow  it,  the  establishment  of  the  principle  that  nations 
will  decide  their  own  fate,  that  there  will  be  the  free 
consent  of  nations  about  their  own  destiny  and  their  own 
disposal— it  is  only  then  that  it  will  be  possible  to  talk 
about  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  the  future.    The  sub- 
ject is  very  difficult,  and  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  peace 
terms  this  afternoon.    This  is  not  the  place,  nor  am  I 
the  person,  to  do  so.  .  But  I  can  well  understand  that 
one  of  the  most  important  conditions  of  future  peace 
will  be  a  peace  treaty  which  will  be  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion of  this  war,  a  conclusion  which  will  establish 
that  nations  will  no  longer  as  in  former  years  be  dis- 
I  posed  of  by  alien  statesmen  and  Governments;  that  they 
will  not  be  parcelled  and  chopped  up  so  as  to  be  di- 
ll vided  among  the  big  Powers  of  the  world;  that  they 
i  shall  have  the  chance  to  decide  their  own  fate.  On 
■that  basis  alone— on  that  basis  of  the  national— will  you 
■  be  able  to  build  the  system  of  the  supernational,  the  in- 
ternational, which  we  are  aiming  at.    I  am  sure  it  is 
!  i  only  on  this  basis  of  the  free  consent  of  nations,  on  this 
i  good  sound  national  basis,  that  the  proper  international, 
|  supernational  order  which  we  are  aiming  at  can  pos- 
I:  sibly  be  built  up  in  the  future. 

I     The  third  condition  of  lasting  peace  has  been  stated 

by  Lord  Bryce,  and  that  is  that  in  some  form  or  other 
I  we  must  bring  about  a  league  or  a  union  of  nations 

with  some  common  organ  of  consultation  on  all  vital 
I  issues.     Of  course  the  matter  is  extremely  difficult, 

and  I  am  not,  as  I  have  said,  in  a  position  to  dogmatise, 
r  and  in  my  own  mind  I  am  not  clear  as  to  the  best  course 
f  to  pursue.  I  can  quite  well  see  that  we  may  fail  in  our 
;  object  if  we  start  with  too  elaborate  or  too  ambitious  a 

scheme.    The  subject  is  enormously  difficult,  and  you 
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can  by  trying  to  achieve  too  much  fail  in  achieving  any-  1 , 
thing  at  all,  and  I  must  honestly  confess  that  all  the 
schemes  that  I  have  heard  of  so  far  have  failed  to  carry 
conviction  to  my  mind  that  they  are  practical  and  that 
they  will  achieve  the  objects  we  have  in  view.  I  would 
favour  something  more  elastic,  something  more  flexible,  : 
something  which  will  be  capable  of  adapting  itself  to  1 
the  very  complex  circumstances  which  arise  from  time  1 
to  time  in  our  complex  European  relations,  and  it  is 
perhaps  possible  in  that  way  to  achieve  more  real  good. 
Now  I  would  throw  out  a  suggestion  here  that  the  time 
has  come,  especially  now  that  America  is  also  in  this 
war,  when  more  ample  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  details  of  the  subject.  I  know  a  great  literature  has 
already  gathered  round  this  subject  of  the  common  insti- 
tutions, the  common  organs  for  a  League  of  Nations. 
But  I  am  sure  the  matter  is  more  difficult  than  has  been 
shown  in  any  book  that  I  have  read  on  the  subject,  and 
I  would  throw  out  the  suggestion  that  the  time  has 
come  when  an  Anglo-American  Committee  should  be 
appointed  to  go  thoroughly  into  it.  As  Lord  Bryce 
has  pointed  out,  a  great  deal  of  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  subject  in  America.  America  has  been  so 
far  from  the  danger  that  she  has  built  up  an  ideal  in 
the  clouds,  whereas  here  in  Europe  we  labour  in  the 
trough  of  the  sea.  America  has  got  there  too  now,  and 
if  we  could  now  bring  together  not  only  the  idealists,  but 
also  practical  men,  men  of  experience,  men  who  know 
the  difficult  ways  of  the  world  and  the  bad  ways  of  the 
world — if  we  could  bring  them  together  in  a  committee 
to  thrash  out  a  detailed  scheme,  it  would  be  possible 
to  have  something  more  practical  than  anything  we  have 
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yet  seen  on  this  subject,  which  might  be  invaluable  when 
the  time  for  peace  negotiations  arrives. 

I  throw  out  this  suggestion  of  an  Anglo-American 
Committee  as  one  that  is  worthy  of  consideration. 

There  remains  another  condition  which  Lord  Bryce 
has  referred  to,  and  which  is  of  the  essence  of  the  scheme 
before  us — the  condition,  namely,  that  in  any  arrange- 
ment for  future  peace  there  should  be  at  the  back  of  it 
some  sanction,  some  force — otherwise  it  remains  merely 
talk,  otherwise  it  remains  simply  a  vision.  A  nation 
which  has  got  off  the  rails,  or  intends  to  get  off  the  rails, 
must  know  that  in  the  last  resort  the  League  of  Nations 
against  her  are  going  to  use  force,  and  are  going  to  force 
her  on  the  right  rails  if  she  is  not  going  willingly  to 
come  back.  It  is  not  merely  sufficient  for  a  conference 
to  meet  from  time  to  time  like  an  Areopagus  to  discuss 
questions ;  but  there  must  be  a  union  which  has  force 
behind  it  and  which  is  bound  to  use  that  force  when  the 
occasion  arises.  What  force  has  to  be  used,  and  in 
what  form  or  measure  it  is  to  be  used,  that,  of  course, 
is  a  very  difficult  question.  You  know  the  plan  this 
Society  and  also  the  American  Society  favours  is  of  a 
more  limited  character,  and  would  apply  force  not  to 
prevent  war,  but  to  ensure  consultation ;  to  ensure  inquiry 
and  to  afford  a  certain  time  for  consideration  and  inquiry 
and  for  a  decision  to  be  arrived  at.  That  is  the  only 
part  which  is  really  sanctioned  in  the  present  scheme.  It 
is  another  question  what  sort  of  sanction  ought  to  be 
applied.  Ought  nations  to  go  to  war  at  once  if  it  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  peace,  or  should  they  go  in  for  a 
more  limited  application  of  force,  like  a  financial  boycott 
or  a  blockade  of  communications,  or  a  pacific  blockade 
or  something  of  the  kind?    These  are  all  questions  of 
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the  greatest  difficulty  which  might  be  threshed  out  care- 
fully in  an  international  committee  such  as  I  have  sug- 
gested. 

There  remains  another  question  not  touched  upon  in 
our  programme,  which  I  also  consider  of  the  most  vital 
importance,  and  that  is  the  question  of  disarmament.  It 
is  a  very  difficult  question — more  difficult  than  any  other 
aspect  of  the  subject,  but  from  many  points  of  view  the 
most  important.  It  is  no  use  trying  to  prevent  war 
when  nations  are  armed  to  the  teeth.  If  Governments 
are  allowed  with  impunity  to  prepare  for  war  over  a 
long  process  of  years,  to  consolidate  all  their  resources 
on  a  military  basis  with  a  view  to  making  an  attack 
such  as  we  have  seen  in  the  present  war,  then  inevitably 
you  reach  a  point  when  not  even  a  League  of  Nations 
is  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  the  deluge.  And  how- 
ever difficult — and  it  is  a  most  difficult  subject  when 
it  is  thoroughly  gone  into — it  seems  to  me  that  this  mat- 
ter also  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  some  form  or  an- 
other and  in  some  degree  or  another — namely,  the  de- 
vising of  plans  which  will  lead  to  the  abolition  or  diminu- 
tion of  armaments  and  to  less  recourse  being  had  by 
States  to  warlike  preparations  in  future. 

There  is  one  point  more  which  I  consider  essential 
in  any  scheme  which  can  be  considered  workable,  and 
that  is,  you  want  not  only  a  court  of  law,  you  want  not 
only  a  police  force,  but  you  want  a  periodic  conference 
or  other  institution  which  will  be  able  to  change  the  sit- 
uation in  civilisation  from  time  to  time.  The  great  weak- 
ness of  the  Holy  Alliance  that  followed  the  Napoleonic 
wars  was  just  this,  that  it  was  simply  a  court  to  main- 
tain the  status  quo — to  ensure  that  no  change  took  place 
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and  that  things  were  maintained  in  that  blissful  state  in 
which  they  were  left  by  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

You  know  that  below  that  conservative  crust  of  the 
Holy  Alliance  there  were  seething  all  the  great  forces 
which  broke  forth  in  the  nineteenth  century ;  and  believe 
me  that  the  position  will  be  far  worse  after  this  war 
than  after  Waterloo.  I  am  sure  that  we  have  entered 
into  an  era  of  great  change  and  unsettlement  and  of 
movement  in  all  directions.  The  foundation  stones  of 
society  have  been  loosened,  so  to  say,  and  you  may  be 
sure  that  for  generations  to  come  there  will  be  a  great 
deal  of  unsettlement  and  change,  if  not  always  of  prog- 
ress, then  of  movement  of  some  kind  of  another,  and 
you  want  an  institution  which  will  not  be  merely  of  a 
conservative  character  with  the  object  of  maintaining 
and  preserving  peace,  because  there  are  sometimes  inter- 
ests that  are  more  important  than  peace.  You  will  get  to 
a  stage  after  this  war  when  new  creations  will  be  more 
valuable  than  the  preservation  of  the  status  quo.  And 
such  creations  will  have  to  be  faced  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury even  more  probably  than  in  previous  centuries.  And 
therefore  you  do  not  want  a  body  that  will  merely  pass 
judgment  and  see  that  it  is  carried  out,  but  one  which 
will  meet  from  time  to  time  and  revise  the  situation  and 
liberate  those  forces  of  progress  which  must  have  an 
outlet  unless  there  is  to  be  another  convulsion. 

One  more  consideration — and  it  is  this.  I  do  not 
refer  to  this  as  a  condition  of  any  future  peace  treaty, 
but  I  think  it  is  most  important  and  essential  that  the 
fundamental  provisions  to  safeguard  peace  in  future 
should  be  included  in  the  peace  treaty  itself  which  is 
made  after  this  war.  This  war  has  not  been  fought,  at 
any  rate  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  for  the  purpose 
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of  gain  or  material  interests.  Millions  of  men  have  given 
their  lives  in  this  war,  millions  more  are  prepared  to  give 
their  lives  in  this  war  in  order  to  achieve  a  good  peace 
and  to  ensure  it  for  the  future,  and  I  think  it  would  be 
the  proper  course  that  the  peace  treaty  which  is  con- 
cluded after  this  war  shall  contain  as  an  integral  part 
of  it  the  fundamental  provisions,  not  in  detail,  but  in 
principle,  which  will  safeguard  the  future  peace  of  the 
world.  If  that  is  done,  then  this  war  will  not  have  been 
fought  in  vain.  If  that  is  done,  I  am  sure  that  out  of  the 
horrors  and  sorrows  of  this,  probably  the  greatest  trag- 
edy of  the  world,  will  have  been  born  a  great  hope 
for  the  future  of  the  world,  and  in  that  way  this  peace 
treaty  which  will  conclude  this  war  will  become  a  real 
Magna  Charta  for  the  whole  of  humanity  hereafter.  I 
hope  the  statesmen  of  Europe  at  the  conclusion  of  peace 
will  regard  the  matter  from  that  high  standpoint. 


FREEDOM 


A  Speech  delivered  by  General  Smuts  at  the  Guildhall 
on  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  to  him  of  the  Freedom 
of  the  City  of  London,  May  ist,  1917. 


FEEEDOM 


I  am  very  sensible  of  the  great  honour  done  me  to-day. 
You  have  to-day  enrolled  my  name  among  many  of  the 
greatest  and  most  illustrious  names  in  the  history  of  your 
City  and  your  people. 

I  will  not  suppose  that  any  merits  of  mine  have  justified 
this  distinction,  although  I  confess  I  am  personally  very 
proud  and  grateful  for  the  action  you  have  taken;  and 
the  people  of  South  Africa,  and  especially  the  small  peo- 
ple to  whom  I  am  proud  to  belong,  will  also  feel  very 
greatly  pleased  and  honoured.  Ten  years  ago  you  be- 
stowed the  great  gift  of  your  Freedom  on  my  leader, 
General  Botha,  who  has  ever  since,  through  sunshine 
and  through  storm,  led  the  people  of  South  Africa  with 
a  firm,  wise,  and  kindly  hand;  under  whose  guidance 
the  enmities  and  antagonisms  of  the  past  are  receding, 
and  a  new  nation  is  slowly  but  surely  being  built  up  in 
that  great  land.  No  one  will  be  more  pleased  to-day  at 
the  honour  you  have  done  me  than  my  old  friend  and 
comrade  in  arms,  whose  heavy  task  in  far  South  Africa 
has  prevented  him  from  attending  the  Imperial  War 
Cabinet  on  this  occasion.  I  know  your  best  wishes 
accompany  him  in  his  great  work  of  statesmanship. 

There  is  another  reason  why  I  especially  value  this 
honour  you  have  conferred  on  me  to-day.  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  traditions  of  your  great  City,  and  of  the 
great  and  special  part  it  has  played  in  past  centuries  in 
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the  political  history  of  this  country.    In  the  great  his- 
toric struggles  of  this  country  in  the  past  the  City  of 
London  always  was  the  bulwark  of  liberty ;  the  place  of 
refuge  to  which  oppressed  liberty  could  flee — and  never 
fled  in  vain.   Throughout  the  seventeenth  century,  while 
the  foundations  of  political  liberty  and  Parliamentary 
Government  were  being  laid  in  this  country,  the  City  of 
London  stood  forth  as  the  most  conspicuous  champion 
against  the  Stuarts.    The  memories  of  Hampden  and 
Pym,  of  Cromwell  and  Dutch  William,  will  always  re- 
main inseparably  associated  with  the  traditions  of  your 
great  City.    Under  your  protection  the  foundations  of 
free  institutions  were  well  and  truly  laid,  and  many  gen- 
erations have  since  continued  the  structure.    You  chose 
the  prize  of  greatest  value,  and  many  others  have  been 
added  to  you  since. 

Centuries  of  prosperity  followed,  in  which  you  and  the 
nation  grew  and  flourished  and  became  rich  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice.  And  people  whispered  that  you  had 
become  corrupted  with  wealth,  and  soft ;  that  the  day  of 
trial  would  find  your  leaders  nerveless  and  yourselves 
wanting  and  unprepared.  What  was  your  answer? 
Your  enemies  forgot  on  what  milk  you  had  been  nur- 
tured. Free  men  have  the  heart  to  do  and  dare  any- 
thing. Without  conscription  or  compulsion  you  raised 
millions  of  men ;  you  transformed  your  industries  from 
a  peace  to  a  war  basis,  and  in  the  end  you  have  become 
the  financial,  military,  and  moral  mainstay  of  the  Al- 
liance. Such  are  the  fruits  of  liberty  in  these  islands. 
Freedom,  like  wisdom,  is  once  more  justified  of  her  chil- 
dren. 

And  beyond  these  islands?  Of  the  sixty  million  white 
inhabitants  of  the  British  Empire  one-quarter  live  be- 
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yond  the  seas.  Scattered  far  away  over  the  whole  globe, 
apparently  having  no  interest  in  the  struggles  and  feuds 
of  old  Europe.  Germany  counted  on  their  apathy,  per- 
haps on  their  disruption. 

Yet  see  what  they  have  done,  and  done  quite  voluntar- 
ily   And  why  have  they  made  their  magnificent  effort? 
Not  to  help  the  Mother  Country,  but  to  help  the  cause 
which  is  as  much  theirs  as  hers,  the  cause  of  Freedom,  the 
desire  of  all  nations  to  work  out  their  own  salvation,  with- 
out coercion,  without  the  terror  inspired  by  an  ever-grow- 
ing ever  more  insolent,  threatening,  and  aggressive  mili- 
tary autocracy.    We  shall  never  understand  the  real  in- 
wardness of  the  effort  of  the  British  Empire  until  we  rec- 
ognise that  their  fight  is  not  for  mere  self-interest  or 
mean,  small  issues,  but  for  the  greatest  of  all.    It  is  be- 
cause all  realise  that  the  greatest,  most  essential,  and  most 
fundamental  interest  of  humanity  is  at  stake,  that  the  old 
cause  for  which  millions  have  in  all  ages  sacrificed  their 
all  once  again  is  in  danger,  it  is  for  this  that  you  witness 
to-day  this  spontaneous  uprising,  not  only  among  the 
nations  of  the  British  Empire,  but  of  the  world. 

Why  has  America  at  last  also  joined  in  the  conflict? 
Some  say  it  is  the  submarine,  and  some  say  it  is  Wilson ; 
some  say  American  honour  has  been  hurt  by  Germany; 
and  some  say  that  America  is  afraid  of  standing  alone 
and  isolated  after  the  war.  It  may  be  none  or  some  or 
all  of  these  things.  But  it  is  far  more  than  all  these. 
Slowly,  painfully,  the  people  of  America  have  come  to 
recognise  and  understand  what  really  is  at  stake.  They 
have  come  to  realise  that  it  is  once  more  the  old  historic 
issue,  that  it  is  the  same  as  their  old  case  of  George 
Washington  versus  George  Rex,  the  same  as  the  case  be- 
tween North  and  South,  but  now  broadened  so  as  to 
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cover  the  whole  world;  the  oldest  and  greatest  of  all 
issues  which  has  been  going  on  since  the  foundation  of 
the  world ;  the  issue  of  freedom  versus  slavery  of  de- 
mocracy versus  autocracy,  of  national  self-government 
against  Imperial  despotism.   You  will  find  it  all  set  forth 
with  matchless  skill  and  burning  eloquence  in  President 
Wilson's  great  historic  message.   Just  as  we  had  no  op- 
tion in  August,  1914,  so  America  has  come  to  see  that 
she  had  no  option ;  unless  freedom  is  once  more  to  be 
endangered,  not  only  in  the  old  world,  but  also  in  the 
new ;  unless  Russia  was  once  more  to  be  delivered  over 
to  the  reaction ;  unless  Germany  herself  had  to  be  finally 
given  up  as  lost  for  ever.   And  remember  even  the  soul 
of  Germany  will  have  to  be  redeemed  before  the  end ! 
Do  we  not  see  how  under  the  terrific  strain  of  this 
struggle  the  bonds  of  the  military  despotism  that  have 
shackled  that  and  other  peoples  are  already  beginning  to 
snap  as  the  end  is  approaching? 

For  the  end  is  coming  nearer.    There  are  difficult 
weeks  and  months  ahead  of  us,  difficult,  anxious,  danger- 
ous.  The  spirit  of  our  armies  at  the  front  is  magnificent 
in  its  confidence  and  determination.   Let  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  be  great  enough  to  match  that  of  its  armies  Let 
us  be  neither  too  elated  by  victory  nor  too  much  depressed 
by  ill-fortune.   Let  us  be  patient,  constant,  and  prepared 
for  any  sacrifices.    Remember  greater  forces  are  fight- 
ing for  us  than  our  armies  or  the  armies  of  our  Allies 
The  unseen  forces  are  being  mobilised  all  over  Christen- 
dom by  German  outrages  and  even  deeper  causes.  The 
spirit  of  freedom  is  on  the  wing,  the  Great  Creative  Spirit 
is  once  more  moving  among  the  nations  in  their  unspeak- 
able anguish.    Let  us  be  strong  and  confident  with  the 
inspiration  which  comes  from  the  cause  for  which  we 
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are  fighting,  and  when  the  end  comes-and  it  cannot 
now  be  so  far  off-let  us  in  the  hour  of  victory  recognise 
that  it  was  not  so  much  the  valour  and  strength  of  our 
armies,  but  far  greater  and  deeper  forces  that  have  car- 
ried us  to  victory.  ■ 

I  have  laid  emphasis  on  the  cause  of  freedom  for 
which  we  are  fighting  because  I  feel  sure  that  in  the  grave 
dangers  ahead  of  us  the  clear  consciousness  of  that 
cause  alone  will  strengthen  us  to  hold  on  unflinchingly. 
And  the  circumstances  of  my  own  life  have  made  me 
realise  perhaps  more  than  most  people  what  that  means, 
for  I  have  seen  what  strength  a  people  can  derive  from 
the  causes  for  which  it  is  fighting.    In  my  day  and 
country  I  have  seen  freedom  go  under,  and  I  have  seen 
freedom  rise  again.    And  I  have  seen  the  same  beaten 
people  rise  again  to  fight  for  the  same  freedom,  but  no 
longer  for  themselves  alone,  but  for  the  whole  of  the 

world.  .  , 

And  the  result  of  their  labours  is  written  large  all 

over  Africa  south  of  the  Equator. 

And  to-day  I  see  another  vision.  From  the  ancient 
Freedom  of  the  City  of  London  to  the  Freedom  of  Hu- 
manity in  future!  May  that  vision  guide  us  through  all 
vicissitudes  to  the  end. 


THE  FUTURE  OF  SOUTH  AND 
CENTRAL  AFRICA 


A  Speech  delivered  by  General  Smuts  at  the  Savoy 
Hotel,  London,  on  the  occasion  of  the  "South  African 
Dinner"  given  in  his  honour  on  May  22nd,  1917. 

The  health  of  the  guest  was  proposed  by  Lord  Selborne, 
who  presided. 


TEE  FUTURE  OF  SOUTH  AND  CENTRAL  AFRICA 


I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for  the  reception  which 
you  have  given  me  here  to-night.  I  am  thankful  to  you, 
Lord  Selborne,  for  what  you  have  said,  even  for  the 
Platonic  myth  you  have  given  us  and  for  the  conversa- 
tion with  the  mythical  lady.  Your  words  to-night  carry 
me  back  to  that  period  in  our  history  when  I  was  serv- 
ing under  you  and  was  a  fellow-labourer  with  you,  and 
what  will  probably  remain  the  greatest  creative  epoch 
in  the  history  of  South  Africa.  And  to-night  again  you 
are  Chairman  at  this  memorable  meeting. 

The  various  South  African  societies,  together  with 
the  Imperial  Institute,  have  combined  in  order  to  do 
me  this  honour,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  have  you  all 
together  on  this  occasion.  I  know  that  there  are  many 
here  to-night  who  have,  at  one  time  or  another,  differed 
from  me.  Sometimes  the  differences  have  been  very 
acute,  but  to-night  all  these  differences  have  been  swal- 
lowed up  and  forgotten  in  the  great  constructive  tasks  in 
which  we  are  all  engaged.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  grati- 
fication to  me  to  think  that  after  all,  notwithstanding  all 
those  differences  in  the  past,  you  can  say  to-night  to  me, 
"You  have  not  done  so  badly  after  all."  This  function, 
of  all  the  various  functions  I  have  so  far  attended,  ap- 
peals most  to  me,  because  it  is  really  not  in  honour  of 
me,  but  in  honour  of  that  far-away  dear  land,  which 
most  of  us  have  served  and  with  which  most  of  us  have 
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been  associated  in  the  past.  To-night  we  are  really  met 
together  here  as  members  of  the  South  African  family. 
Some  born  into  it,  some  married  into  it,  some  old  servants 
who  have  grown  grey  in  her  hard  service  and  who  have 
given  the  best  years  of  their  lives  to  that  service — here 
we  can  all  sit  together,  forgetting  Europe,  forgetting  the 
storms  raging  outside,  and  our  minds  can  travel  back  to 
the  sun-filled  spaces  of  Southern  Africa,  to  its  amaz- 
ing history,  and  its  immense  tasks.  A  great  historian 
has  said  "On  those  whom  the  gods  love  they  lavish  in- 
finite joys  and  infinite  sorrows."  On  that  principle  surely 
South  Africa  must  be  a  special  favourite  of  the  gods. 
She  has  known  joys  and  sorrows ;  she  has  known  the 
deepest  abasement  and  she  has  known  the  highest  ex- 
altation. The  history  of  South  Africa  is  in  many  re- 
spects one  of  the  true  and  great  romances  in  modern 
history.  One  of  the  most  wonderful  episodes  in  that  ro- 
mance you  will  probably  have  the  opportunity  soon  to 
see  in  a  cinematograph  film  which  will  be  produced  here 
in  London  called  "Winning  a  Continent,"  in  which  scenes 
from  the  great  Boer  trek  into  the  interior  are  represented. 
I  hope  you  will  all  see  it. 

When  I  look  around  to-night  and  I  see  all  who  are 
sitting  here  at  this  table,  I  feel,  and  you  all  feel,  that 
we  are  lifted  out  of  the  world  of  commonplace  into  a 
strange  world.  We  feel  that  whatever  the  past  has  been, 
whatever  mistakes  we  have  made — and  we  have  all  made 
mistakes — whatever  services  we  have  been  able  to  render 
to  our  South  Africa,  a  kind  Providence  has  intervened 
and  has  woven  all  those  mistakes  and  all  those  services 
into  a  strange  and  wonderful  texture  which  we  call  the 
history  of  South  Africa  and  of  which  we  are  very  proud. 
When  we  look  at  that  wonderful  history  we  are  all 
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cheered  and  encouraged  to  move  forward  in  the  hope  that 
as  our  task  has  not  been  too  difficult  for  us  in  the  past  it 
may  not  prove  entirely  beyond  us  in  the  future. 

There  are  very  grave  questions  before  South  Africa, 
and  these  questions  will  probably  increase  in  magnitude 
after  this  war.  Now  the  Ten  Plagues  are  being  poured 
out  over  Europe  in  this  war,  and  they  will  be  followed 
by  the  Exodus  in  due  course.  You  will  see  very  large 
numbers  of  people,  after  this  war,  sick  of  the  Old  World 
and  looking  to  the  young  countries  for  a  new  home  where 
they  may  find  peace.  I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  will 
find  in  our  large  country,  our  wide  spaces,  just  that  re- 
pose for  body  and  soul  that  you  desire.  We  look  forward 
to  great  times,  to  great  developments  in  South  Africa, 
and  it  will  be  the  task  of  our  Governments  in  South 
Africa  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  unique  opportunities 
for  a  forward  move  that  will  be  presented  by  the  times 
that  will  follow  the  war. 

But  in  South  Africa  we  always  feel  that  there  is  some- 
thing more.    With  us  it  is  never  a  question  of  merely 
material  progress  and  of  prosperity,  although  we  are 
always  very  eager  to  have  those  good  things  too;  we 
always  feel  that  under  our  peculiar  historical  and  racial 
conditions  there  are  very  large  political  problems  in  the 
background  which  always  press  for  solution.    And  that 
is  what  gives  a  profound  interest  to  life  in  South  Africa. 
We  have  made  very  great  progress  in  recent  years.  If 
you  remember  that  it  was  within  seven  years  of  the  Boer 
War  that  we  had  all  the  British  Colonies  of  South  Africa 
united  in  one  great  Union  you  will  see  how  great  and 
rapid  that  progress  has  been.    But  although  we  have 
achieved  political  union,  our  aim  has  always  been  far 
greater;  we  have  aimed  not  only  at  political  union,  but 
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also  at  national  unity ;  and  when  you  have  to  deal  with  I 
very  hard-headed  races,  such  as  our  people  in  South 
Africa,  both  English  and  Dutch,  you  can  well  understand 
that  it  takes  more  than  seven  years  to  bring  about  that 
consummation.  We  have  grave  difficulties  in  this  respect. 
We  have  different  racial  strains  and  different  political 
tendencies.  We  have  people  in  South  Africa  who  prefer 
isolation,  who  prefer  to  stand  aside  from  the  great  cur- 
rents that  are  carrying  South  Africa  to  her  new  and 
greater  destiny.  These  are  not  merely  Dutch,  many  of 
them  are  English.  We  have  English  fellow-citizens  who 
will  always  remain  English,  to  whom  even  the  sunshine 
and  the  wide  spaces  of  South  Africa  are  not  sufficient  to 
bring  about  the  great  transformation  of  soul.  We  look 
forward  patiently  in  such  cases  to  the  next  generation. 
We  have  also  a  large  section  of  my  own  people,  the  Dutch 
people  in  South  Africa,  who  think  that  the  best  policy 
for  them  is  to  stand  aside  and  to  remain  isolated.  They 
think  that  in  that  way  they  will  be  better  able  to  preserve 
their  language,  their  traditions,  and  their  national  type, 
and  that  they  will  in  that  way  not  be  swallowed  up  and 
be  submerged  by  the  new  currents.  They  point  to  the 
precedent  of  Canada,  where  French-Canadians  are  also 
standing  aside  from  the  general  current  of  Canadian 
life  and  national  development  for  the  same  reasons. 
Now,  you  know,  that  is  the  issue  which  is  being  fought 
out  now  in  South  Africa,  and  has  been  fought  out  in 
recent  years  more  acutely  than  ever  before.  The  policy 
General  Botha  and  his  associates  have  stood  for  is  that 
we  must  have  national  unity  in  South  Africa  as  the  one 
true  basis  of  future  stability  and  strength — and  that  na- 
tional unity  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  preservation 
of  our  language,  our  traditions,  our  cultural  interests,  and 
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all  that  is  dear  to  us  in  our  past.  The  view  we  have 
taken  is  this,  that  the  different  elements  in  our  white 
populations  ought  really  to  be  used  to  build  up  a  stronger 
and  more  powerful  nation  than  would  have  been  possible 
if  we  had  consisted  purely  of  one  particular  strain.  All 
great  Imperial  peoples  really  are  a  mixture  of  various 
stocks.  Your  own  history  is  one  of  the  completest  proofs 
of  that  doctrine,  and  it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  this 
remarkable  doctrine  of  the  pure  race  has  come  into  vogue, 
and  largely  in  Germany.  The  man  who  has  preached 
that  doctrine  most  eloquently  is  a  Germanised  English- 
man, Houston  Chamberlain.  The  doctrine  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  governing  races  of  the  world  are  pure 
races,  and  that  they  simply  debase  themselves  and  be- 
come degenerate  if  mixed  with  alien  blood.  They  must 
remain  pure,  and  in  so  far  as  they  do  so  they  will  play 
a  great  part  in  the  world.  It  is  more  than  hinted  at  that 
the  German  race  must  guide  the  world  because  it  is  one 
of  these  pure  races.  What  arrant  nonsense !  We  do  not 
pretend  in  South  Africa  to  listen  to  these  syren  voices. 
We  want  to  create  a  blend  out  of  the  various  national- 
ities and  to  create  a  new  South  African  nation  out  of  our 
allied  racial  stocks,  and  if  we  succeed  in  doing  that  we 
shall  achieve  a  new  nationality  embracing  and  harmonis- 
ing our  various  traits  and  blending  them  all  into  a  richer 
national  type  than  could  otherwise  have  been  achieved. 
The  ideal  of  national  unity  means  a  continuous  effort 
towards  better  relations,  towards  mutual  respect  and  for- 
bearance, towards  co-operation,  and  that  breadth  of  view 
and  character  which  will  be  the  most  potent  instrument 
for  dealing  with  our  other  problems.  Although  in  South 
Africa  our  national  progress  is  marked  by  the  ox-wagon 
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and  not  by  the  train  or  aeroplane,  I  am  sure  in  the  end  |l 
we  shall  achieve  success  and  a  new  nationhood. 

And  this  is  all  the  more  important  because  in  South 
Africa  we  are  not  merely  a  white  man's  country.    Our  jj 
problem  of  white  racial  unity  is  being  solved  in  the  midst 
of  the  black  environment  in  South  Africa.   Whether  we 
shall  succeed  in  solving  that  other  larger  question  of  the  I 
black  man's  future  depends  on  many  factors  on  which 
no  one  could  feel  very  much  assurance  at  present.  We 
know  that  on  the  African  Continent  at  various  times 
there  have  been  attempts  at  civilisation.    We  read  of  a 
great  Saracen  civilisation  in  Central  Africa,  and  of  the 
University  of  Timbuctoo,  to  which  students  came  from 
other  parts  of  the  world.    Rhodesia  also  shows  signs  of 
former  civilisation.    Where  are  those  civilisations  now?' 
They  have  all  disappeared,  and  barbarism  once  more 
rules  over  the  land  and  makes  the  thoughtful  man  ner- 
vous about  the  white  man  s  future  in  Southern  Africa. 
There  are  many  people  in  South  Africa — and  not  very 
foolish  people  either — who  do  not  feel  certain  that  our 
white  experiment  will  be  a  permanent  success,  or  that 
we  shall  ever  succeed  in  making  a  white  man's  land  of 
Southern  Africa ;  but,  at  any  rate,  we  mean  to  press  on 
with  the  experiment.    It  has  now  been  in  progress  for 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  as  you  know,  and  per- 
haps the  way  we  have  set  about  it  may  be  the  right  way. 
Former  civilisations  in  Africa  have  existed  mostly  for 
the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  native  populations,  and  in 
that  way,  and  probably  also  through  intermixture  of 
blood  carried  in  them  the  seeds  of  decay.    We  have 
started  by  creating  a  new  white  base  in  South  Africa,  and 
to-day  we  are  in  a  position  to  move  forward  towards  the 
North  and  the  civilisation  of  the  African  Continent.  Our 
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problem  is  a  very  difficult  one,  however;  quite  unique  in 
its  way.  In  the  United  States  there  is  a  similar  problem 
of  black  and  white  with  the  negro  population.  But  there 
you  have  had  an  overwhelming  white  population  with 
a  smaller  negro  element  in  the  midst  of  it.  In  South 
Africa  the  situation  is  reversed.  There  you  have  an 
overwhelming  black  population  with  a  small  white  popu- 
lation which  has  got  a  footing  there  and  which  has  been 
trying  to  make  that  footing  secure  for  more  than  two 
centuries. 

You  will  therefore  understand  that  a  problem  like  that 
is  not  only  uncertain  in  its  ultimate  prospects,  but  is  most 
difficult  in  the  manner  that  it  should  be  dealt  with. 
Much  experience  has  been  gained,  and  there  are  indica- 
tions that  we  have  come  to  some  certain  results.   You  re- 
member how  some  Christian  missionaries,  who  went  to 
South  Africa  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  their  full  belief  in  human  brotherhood,  proceeded  to 
marry  native  wives  to  prove  the  faith  that  was  in  them. 
We  have  gained  sufficient  experience  since  then  to  smile 
at  that  point  of  view.    With  us  there  are  certain  axioms 
now  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  white  and  black ;  and 
the  principal  one  is  "no  intermixture  of  blood  between 
the  two  colours."   It  is  probably  true  that  earlier  civilisa- 
tions have  largely  failed  because  that  principle  was  never 
recognised,  civilising  races  being  rapidly  submergea  in 
the  quicksands  of  the  African  blood.   It  has  now  become 
an  accepted  axiom  in  our  dealings  with  the  natives  that 
it  is  dishonourable  to  mix  white  and  black  blood. 

We  have  settled  another  axiom,  and  that  is  that  in  all 
our  dealings  with  the  natives  we  must  build  our  practice 
on  what  I  believe  Lord  Cromer  has  called  the  granite 
bedrock  of  the  Christian  moral  code.   Honesty,  fair-play, 
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justice,  and  the  ordinary  Christian  virtues  must  be  the 
basis  of  all  our  relations  with  the  natives.   We  don't  al- 
ways practise  them.    We  don't  always  practise  that  ex- 
alted doctrine,  but  the  vast  bulk  of  the  white  population 
in  South  Africa  believe  sincerely  in  that  doctrine  as  cor- 
rect and  true ;  they  are  convinced  that  they  must  stick  to 
the  fundamental  Christian  morality  if  they  want  to  do 
their  duty  to  the  natives  and  make  a  success  of  their  great 
country.    Of  course,  this  doctrine  applies  to  other  coun- 
tries besides  South  Africa.  If  you  ask  me  what  is  wrong 
with  Europe — although  no  wise  man  should  express  an  ] 
opinion  on  such  a  great  matter— I  should  say  the  moral  I 
basis  in  Europe,  the  bedrock  of  the  Christian  moral  code, 
has  become  undermined  and  can  no  longer  support  all  j 
that  superstructure  of  economic  and  industrial  prosperity  j 
which  the  last  century  has  built  up  on  it,  and  the  vast 
whole  is  now  sagging.   The  same  argument  applies  much 
more  to  the  natives  of  Africa.   Natives  have  the  simplest 
minds,  understand  only  the  simplest  ideas  or  ideals,  and 
are  almost  animal-like  in  the  simplicity  of  their  minds  and 
ways.   If  we  want  to  make  a  success  of  our  native  policy 
in  South  Africa  we  shall  have  to  proceed  on  the  simplest 
moral  lines  and  on  that  basis  of  the  Christian  moral  code. 
I  think  we  are  all  agreed  on  those  two  points — on  what  I 
have  called  the  racial  and  moral  axioms. 

I  wish  we  had  made  more  progress  and  also  discovered 
some  political  axiom  and  knowledge  how  to  deal  politi- 
cally with  our  immense  native  problem.  But  although  in 
this  regard  nothing  can  be  taken  as  axiomatic,  we  have 
gained  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  our  history,  and  there 
is  now  shaping  in  South  Africa  a  policy  which  is  be- 
coming expressed  in  our  institutions  which  may  have  very 
far-reaching  effects  in  the  future  civilisation  of  the  Af- 
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rican  Continent.  We  have  realised  that  political  ideas 
which  apply  to  our  white  civilisation  largely  do  not  apply 
to  the  administration  of  native  affairs.    To  apply  the 

I  same  institutions  on  an  equal  basis  to  white  and  black 
alike  does  not  lead  to  the  best  results,  and  so  a  practice 
has  grown  up  in  South  Africa  of  creating  parallel  insti- 
tutions— giving  the  natives  their  own  separate  institutions 

i  on  parallel  lines  with  institutions  for  whites.    It  may  be 
that  on  those  parallel  lines  we  may  yet  be  able  to  solve  a 
problem  which  may  otherwise  be  insoluble.    More  than 
twenty  years  ago,  as  many  of  you  remember,  an  experi- 
ment in  native  self-government  was  begun  by  Cecil 
Rhodes  in  the  old  Cape  Colony  which  gave  local  insti- 
tutions to  the  natives  in  the  Glen  Grey  reserve.  That 
principle  has  been  extended  over  a  large  part  of  the  old 
Transkeian  territories,  and  so  successful  has  it  been  that 
when  we  came  to  framing  the  Act  of  Union  an  appendix 
was  added  about  the  future  administration  of  the  Pro- 
tectorates when  they  should  become  incorporated  into  the 
Union.   This  appendix  was  largely  the  work  of  our  chair- 
man, Lord  Selborne.   He  fought  with  extraordinary  ten- 
acity for  that  appendix,  and  I  am  not  sure,  although  I 
did  not  see  the  importance  of  the  matter  in  those  days, 
whether  in  the  distant  future  the  South  Africa  Act  will 
not  be  remembered  as  much  for  its  appendix  as  for  its 
principal  contents.    This  appendix  laid  down  that  the 
native  territories  in  South  Africa  should  be  governed 
apart  from  the  Parliamentary  institutions  of  the  Union 
and  on  different  lines  which  would  achieve  the  principle 
of  native  self-government.    Subsequently  Commissions 
have  been  appointed  in  South  Africa  to  inquire  into  na- 
tive questions,  and  more  and  more  the  trend  of  opinion 
has  hardened  in  the  same  direction.    We  have  felt  more 
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and  more  that  if  we  are  to  solve  our  native  question  it 
is  useless  to  try  to  govern  black  and  white  in  the  same 
system,  to  subject  them  to  the  same  institutions  of  gov- 
ernment and  legislation.    They  are  different  not  only  in 
colour  but  in  minds  and  in  political  capacity,  and  their 
political  institutions  should  be  different,  while  always  pro- 
ceeding on  the  basis  of  self-government.    One  very  im- 
portant Commission  had,  I  believe,  Sir  Godfrey  Lagden 
as  chairman,  and  as  a  result  of  that  and  other  Commis- 
sions we  have  now  legislation  before  the  Parliament  of 
the  Union  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  put  into  shape 
these  ideas  I  am  talking  of,  and  to  create  all  over  South 
Africa,  wherever  there  are  any  considerable  native  com- 
munities,   independent    self-governing   institutions  for 
them.    Instead  of  mixing  up  black  and  white  in  the  old 
haphazard  way,  which  instead  of  lifting  up  the  black  de- 
graded the  white,  we  are  now  trying  to  lay  down  a  policy 
of  keeping  them  apart  as  much  as  possible  in  our  institu- 
tions.  In  land  ownership  settlement  and  forms  of  govern- 
ment we  are  trying  to  keep  them  apart,  and  in  that  way 
laying  down  in  outline  a  general  policy  which  it  may  take 
a  hundred  years  to  work  out,  but  which  in  the  end  may 
be  the  solution  of  our  native  problem.    Thus  in  South 
Africa  you  will  have  in  the  long  run  large  areas  culti- 
vated by  blacks  and  governed  by  blacks,  where  they  will 
look  after  themselves  in  all  their  forms  of  living  and  de- 
velopment, while  in  the  rest  of  the  country  you  will  have 
your  white  communities,  which  will  govern  themselves 
separately  according  to  the  accepted  European  principles. 
The  natives  will,  of  course,  be  free  to  go  and  to  work  in 
the  white  areas,  but  as  far  as  possible  the  administra- 
tion of  white  and  black  areas  will  be  separated,  and  such 
that  each  will  be  satisfied  and  developed  according  to  its 
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own  proper  lines.  This  is  the  attempt  which  we  are 
making  now  in  South  Africa  to  solve  the  juxtaposition 
of  white  and  black  in  the  same  country,  and  although  the 
principles  underlying  our  legislation  could  not  be  con- 
sidered in  any  way  axiomatic,  I  am  sure  that  we  are 
groping  towards  the  right  lines,  which  may  in  the  end 
tend  to  be  the  solution  of  the  most  difficult  problem  con- 
fronting us. 

As  I  have  already  said,  we  have  started  in  previous 
times  to  civilise  Africa  from  the  North.  All  these  at- 
tempts at  civilisation  from  the  North  have  failed.  We 
now  try  to  proceed  from  the  other  end — from  South 
Africa.  We  have  built  up  a  stable  white  community  in 
the  south  of  the  Continent  and  given  them  a  training  for 
two  hundred  years,  and  they  have  learned  the  ways  of 
Africa,  which  are  not  the  ways  of  other  parts  of  the 
world.  And  now  we  are  ready  to  go  forward,  and,  as 
you  know,  in  the  last  few  decades  enormous  progress 
has  already  been  made  in  this  expansion  towards  the 
North.  All  our  people  in  South  Africa,  English  as  well 
as  Dutch,  have  taken  part  in  this  great  movement  towards 
the  North,  which  is  proceeding  ever  farther,  and  the  time 
is  coming  when  it  will  be  almost  a  misnomer  to  speak  of 
"South"  Africa,  because  the  northern  limits  of  our  civili- 
sation will  have  gone  so  far  that  it  will  be  almost  impos- 
sible to  use  the  word  "South"  any  more  except  in  re- 
minder of  our  original  starting-point. 

Great  developments  have  taken  place  not  only  in  South- 
ern Africa,  but  in  Central  Africa  in  our  day.  You  will 
remember  that  only  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago  Central  Af- 
rica was  a  place  for  the  explorer  and  discoverer,  a  land 
of  mystery,  of  pigmies  and  other  wonders  of  which  we 
read  in  the  books  of  Stanley  and  others.    In  a  couple  of 
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decades  Central  Africa  has  marched  right  into  the  centre 
of  world  politics,  and  to-night  in  this  great  assembly  we 
are  not  only  interested  in  Southern  Africa,  but  also  those 
other  enormous  territories  further  north  which  our  troops 
from  South  Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire  have 
conquered  and  occupied.   What  the  future  of  that  coun- 
try will  be  no  one  knows.    I  must  say  that  my  experience 
in  East  Africa  has  opened  my  eyes  to  many  very  serious 
dangers  that  threaten  the  future  not  only  of  Southern  :; 
Africa,  but  also  of  Europe.    We  have  seen,  what  we 
had  never  known  before,  what  enormously  valuable  mili- 
tary  material  lay  in  the  Black  Continent.   You  are  aware 
of  the  great  German  scheme  which  existed  before  the 
war,  and  which  no  doubt  is  still  in  the  background  of 
many  minds  in  Germany,  of  creating  a  great  Central 
African  Empire  which  would  embrace  not  only  the  Cam- 
eroons  and  East  Africa,  but  also  the  Portuguese  Colonies 
and  the  Congo — an  extensive  area  which  would  have  a  I 
very  large  population  and  would  not  only  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  tropical  parts  of  the  world,  but  in  which 
it  would  be  possible  to  train  one  of  the  most  powerful 
black  armies  of  the  world.    We  were  not  aware  of  the 
great  military  value  of  the  natives  until  this  war.  This 
war  has  been  an  eye-opener  in  many  new  directions.  It 
will  be  a  serious  question  for  the  statesmen  of  the  Em- 
pire and  Europe,  whether  they  are  going  to  allow  a  state 
of  affairs  like  that  to  be  possible,  and  to  become  a  menace 
not  only  to  Africa,  but  perhaps  to  Europe  itself.    I  hope 
that  one  of  the  results  of  this  war  will  be  some  arrange- 
ment or  convention  among  the  nations  interested  in  Cen- 
tral Africa  by  which  the  military  training  of  natives  in 
that  area  will  be  prevented,  as  we  have  prevented  it  in 
South  Africa.    It  can  well  be  foreseen  that  armies  may 
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yet  be  trained  there,  which  under  proper  leading  might 
j  prove  a  danger  to  civilisation  itself.  I  hope  that  will  be 
;  borne  in  mind  when  the  day  for  the  settlement  in  Africa 
[  comes  up  for  consideration. 

You  will  have  further  questions  in  regard  to  the  ter- 
ritorial settlement  of  Central  Africa  which  will  follow 
the  war.  We  are  now,  after  the  conquest  of  the  German 
Colonies,  in  the  happy  position  of  having  a  through  land 
,  route  from  Egypt  to  the  Cape.  We  are  in  the  secure 
I  position  of  having  no  danger  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
j  or  on  the  Indian  seaboard  to  our  very  essential  sea  com- 
munications as  an  Empire.  What  will  happen  to  these 
communications  after  the  settlement  will  depend  on  that 
settlement  itself,  but  I  hope  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that 
East  Africa  gives  us  not  only  this  through  land  com- 
munication from  one  end  of  the  Continent  to  the  other, 
but  that  East  Africa  also  ensures  to  us  the  safety  of  the 
sea  route  around  the  Cape  and  the  sea  route  through  the 
Red  Sea  to  the  East.  It  is  a  matter  of  gratification  to  us 
South  Africans  here  to-night  that  South  African  troops 
have  taken  such  a  large  and  leading  share  in  securing 
these  extremely  valuable  results.  I  sincerely  hope  that, 
whatever  settlement  is  come  to,  these  larger  considera- 
tions which  I  have  referred  to  will  be  borne  in  mind. 

We  shall  always  have  a  difficult  question  not  only  in 
Central,  but  in  Southern  Africa.  Unlike  other  British 
Dominions,  our  future  as  a  white  civilisation  is  not  as- 
sured for  the  reasons  which  I  have  given.  Many  thought- 
ful people  are  in  doubt  about  our  future,  and  in  any  case 
no  cheap  and  easy  victory  will  be  scored  in  South  Africa. 
We  know  we  have  tremendous  problems  to  contend  with. 
We  know  we  have  tremendous  tasks  before  us,  and  in 
dealing  with  these  problems  and  in  trying  to  fulfil  these 
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tasks  one  generation  of  South  Africans  after  another 
will  brace  its  nerves  and  strengthen  its  intellect  and 
broaden  its  mind  and  character.  Although  these  difficul- 
ties may  seem  to  us,  and  indeed  are,  grave  perils  to  our 
future,  I  trust  that  in  the  long  run  these  difficulties  may 
prove  a  blessing  in  disguise,  and  may  prove  to  have  af- 
forded the  training  school  for  a  large-minded,  broad- 
minded,  magnanimous  race,  capable  not  only  of  weld- 
ing together  different  racial  elements  into  a  new  and 
richer  national  type,  but  capable  of  dealing  as  no  other 
white  race  in  history  has  ever  dealt  with  the  question  of 
the  relations  between  black  and  white. 

Our  future  is  difficult  and  uncertain,  and  I  would  ask 
you — here  in  the  centre  of  the  Empire — to  bear  in  mind 
that  we  in  South  Africa  are  dealing  with  enormous  prob- 
lems on  which  you  and  we  do  not  always  see  eye  to  eye. 
But  when  differences  of  opinion  do  occur  from  time  to 
time,  I  ask  you  generously  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  in 
South  Africa  are  dealing,  as  well  as  we  can,  with  as 
great  problems  as  you  are  ever  called  upon  to  face  in 
your  more  complex  society. 
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A  Speech  delivered  by  General  Smuts  at  the  Russian 
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RUSSIA 

THE  NEED  OF  DISCIPLINE  AND  ORGANISATION 


You  often  see  in  the  papers,  and  no  doubt  you  hear 
privately  expressed,  a  concern  about  the  situation  in 
Russia.   These  expressions  are  sometimes  distorted  and, 
far  away,  they  are  misunderstood,  with  the  result  that 
our  very  best  friends  in  Russia  are  under  the  impression 
that  people  in  England  and  other  democratic  countries 
are  critical  of  what  has  been  happening  in  Russia.  So 
far  from  being  critical,  our  sympathy  is  almost  too  deep 
for  words.    These  expressions  of  concern  are  due  en- 
tirely to  the  solicitude  we  feel  for  the  Russian  people  in 
the  trials  through  which  they  are  passing,  and  to  the 
solicitude  we  also  feel  for  everybody  in  this  terrible 
crisis.    I  have  heard  nowhere  in  England  in  the  few 
months  that  I  have  been  here,  and  since  the  Russian 
Revolution,  a  word  from  anybody  tending  to  minimise 
the  enormous  importance  of  the  events  that  have  trans- 
pired in  Russia.    Everybody  here,  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity, are  impressed  with  the  fact  that  this  is  probably 
the  greatest  event  in  the  whole  of  the  war.    If  nothing 
further  were  to  happen  and  no  other  result  but  this  Revo- 
lution, then  posterity  will  say  that  this  war  has  not  been 
in  vain. 

Two  recent  events  seem  to  me  to  put  this  enormous 
panorama  of  events  in  the  right  setting— the  revolution 
in  Russia  and  the  coming  in  of  the  United  States.  If 
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these  two  events  had  not  happened,  then  I  think  there 
would  not  have  been  a  true  and  correct  perspective  for 
this  vast  drama  which  is  now  being  enacted.   If  America 
had  not  come  in,  it  would  have  been  an  Old-World  busi- 
ness, and  any  peace  which  would  have  followed  in  due  j 
course,  however  good,  however  democratic,  would  have  i 
been  an  Old-World  peace,  an  Old-World  arrangement. 
But  America  has  come  in  ;  the  New  has  come  in  to  redress  ! 
the  balance  of  the  Old  World ;  and  in  that  way  we  have 
the  assurance  that  the  peace  that  will  come  eventually — 
and  we  pray  that  it  will  come  as  early  as  possible — will 
be  a  world  peace ;  will  not  be  merely  a  European  peace, 
but  a  world  peace  embracing  all  the  nations  and  all  the 
democracies  of  the  world. 

With  regard  to  the  other  event,  which  is  possibly  of 
even  greater  importance — the  Revolution  in  Russia — this 
seems  to  me  to  bring  about  an  achievement,  a  result, 
which  it  otherwise  might  have  taken  another  fifty  years 
or  a  century  of  tragedy  and  of  suffering  to  have  brought 
about.  The  enormous  strain  of  this  war  has  broken 
the  bonds  of  the  Russian  people,  and  once  more  they 
stand  free  and  able  to  direct  their  own  destinies.  I  can 
assure  the  Russian  people  that  there  is  not  in  this  country 
a  man,  a  woman,  or  a  child  that  does  not  sympathise 
profoundly  with  them,  that  does  not  rejoice  in  the  heart- 
iest manner  with  Russia  in  the  events  that  have  taken 
place  there  recently. 

I  remember  that  the  Germans  have  always  held  up 
the  Russians  as  a  barbarous  Power.  They  have  always 
used  this  argument  even  against  England.  They  say, 
"See  what  you  are  doing  now.  You  are  a  part  of  the 
great  Teutonic  race ;  you  are  a  civilised  Power,  not  so 
highly  civilised  as  we  are,  it  is  true ;  you  are  lagging  be- 
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hind  somewhat.  At  any  rate,  we  will  give  you  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt,  and  call  you  a  civilised  branch  of  the  great 
Teutonic  race.  See  wh..;  you  are  doing.  You  are  help- 
ing the  degenerate  Latins  of  Southern  Europe,  France, 
and  Italy ;  and  on  the  other  hand  you  are  helping  that 
barbarous  power  of  Russia  which  can  only  be  a  danger 
to  European  peace  and  civilisation."  That  is  the  Ger- 
man argument.  They  look  upon  the  Russians  as  bar- 
barians, and  upon  the  Russian  power  as  a  threat  to  the 
future  of  civilisation. 

I  have  heard  these  arguments  often  in  private  conver- 
sation, and  read  them  in  books  and  in  articles,  but  what 
is  the 'truth?   What  was  the  state  of  affairs  ohe  hundred 
years  ago  under  Napoleon?    Who  saved  Europe  then? 
Was  it  not  the  "barbarous"  power  of  Russia?  When 
Prussia  was  under  the  heel  of  France,  and  the  Prussian 
King  a  satellite  of  Napoleon,  who  saved  Europe  and  de- 
stroyed Napoleon's  army?    Russia  on  that  occasion,  as 
on  previous  occasions,  came  in  to  save  the  world,  and 
our  hope  and  prayer  in  this  great  struggle  is  that  Russia 
will  do  it  once  more.    We  wish  the  people  of  Russia 
well.   We  look  forward  to  the  day  when  that  enormous 
Power  which  is  now  seething  in  the  revolutionary  crisis 
through  which  it  is  passing  will  concentrate  itself,  or- 
ganise itself,  and  discipline  itself,  and  then  march  again 
at  the  head  of  civilisation,  and  help  to  break  down  this 
much-vaunted  German  Kultur,  which  is  now  the  real 
threat  to  the  civilisation  of  the  world. 

There  is  another  point.  Russia  has  always  and  con- 
sistently fought  Turkey— that  barbarous  Power  which 
has  been  trying  to  overwhelm  Christendom  from  the 
South.  All  the  other  European  Powers  have  anything  but 
a  clean  record  in  this  matter ;  even  we  in  England  have 
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coquetted  from  time  to  time  with  the  "bloody  Turk."  ;; 
Russia  has  never  done  it.    Russia  has  always  been  true 
to  her  insight,  her  instincts,  and  she  has  gone  for  the 
Turk  whenever  she  has  seen  him.    In  this  war  nobody 
has  struck  harder  blows  at  the  Turk  than  Russia,  and  " 
it  is  our  wish  and  our  hope  and  our  trust  that  Russia  :  11 
will  continue  to  bear  her  share  in  smashing  this  power  ;: 
of  the  Turk,  because  if  there  is  one  result  we  want  to 
achieve  in  this  war  it  is  that  the  Turk  shall  never  tyran-  < 
nise  any  more  over  any  Christian  population.    We  have 
nothing  against  the  Turks  in  their  homeland,  but  we 
must  see,  and  Russia  must  help  us  in  bringing  it  about, 
that  this  tyranny  with  which  Turkey  has  ruled  over 
Christian  nations  must  cease  for  ever. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  war  will  be  the  freeing  and 
liberation  of  all  the  peoples  who  have  groaned  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  under  Turkish  power.  That  has  been  the 
traditional  policy  of  Russia,  and  we  hope  and  trust 
she  will  remain  true  to  that  policy,  and  will  see  that  no 
Christian  nation  is  left  under  the  rule  of  Turkey  at  the 
end  of  this  war. 

Autocratic  Russia  has  played  a  great  part  in  the  his-  I 
tory  of  the  world,  but  I  am  sure  there  is  a  far  greater 
future  still  before  free  democratic  Russia.  But,  of 
course,  young  liberty  is  like  young  wine — it  mounts  to 
your  head  sometimes,  and  liberty,  as  a  force  in  the  world, 
requires  organisation  and  discipline.  Autocracy  is  usu- 
ally organised,  but  freedom  is  never  properly  organised. 
It  acts  by  itself  and  its  own  internal  impulse,  but  in  times 
like  these  there  must  be  much  more  than  merely  idealistic 
impulse.  With  the  impulse  of  freedom — a  noble  sensa- 
tion of  freedom,  moving  through  a  great  people — there 
must  be  organisation,  and  there  must  be  discipline.  I  feel 
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sure  that  is  what  the  Russian  people  are  determined  to 
achieve.  They  are  learning  to-day  the  greatest  lesson  of 
life — that  to  be  free  you  must  work  very  hard  and  school 
yourself  to  self-discipline.  They  have  the  sensation  of 
freedom,  now  that  their  bonds  and  shackles  are  gone,  and 
no  doubt  they  feel  the  joy,  the  intoxication,  of  their  new 
experience ;  but  they  are  living  in  a  world  which  is  not 
governed  by  formulas,  however  cleverly  devised,  but  in 
a  world  of  brute  force,  and  unless  that  world  is  smashed 
even  liberty  itself  will  suffer  and  perish. 

Germany,  of  course,  is  prepared  to  do  anything.  She 
will  swallow  all  the  nice  formulas  which  Russian  de- 
mocracy or  any  other  democracy  may  devise,  and  she 
will  swallow  Russia  and  democracy  as  well.  She  is 
clever  enough  to  do  that.  She  sits  to-day  with  Belgium, 
Serbia,  most  of  Rumania,  and  twenty-five  millions  of 
Russians,  and  people  who  formerly  belonged  to  the  Rus- 
sian Empire ;  she  has  swallowed  an  enormous  portion 
of  Europe.  Certainly,  no  word  that  official  Germany  has 
spoken  leads  us  to  infer  that  she  will  disgorge  all  these 
without  being  forced  to  do  so.  The  official  words  spoken 
by  the  German  Chancellor  are  all  to  this  effect — they  are 
prepared  to  make  peace,  longing  for  peace,  thinking  of 
peace,  and  praying  for  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  German 
victories,  that  is,  on  the  basis  of  what  they  have  bitten 
off  and  are  now  trying  to  digest  in  Central  Europe  and 
in  other  parts  of  Europe.  Such  a  peace  will  never  hap- 
pen. You  may  talk  about  peace  without  annexations  or 
indemnities,  but  you  must  remember  you  are  talking  to 
a  people  who  will  swallow  every  formula,  and  swallow 
you  in  the  end  if  you  are  not  careful. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  case  for  hard  fighting. 
Germany,  as  Bismarck  once  said,  is  founded  on  blood  and 
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iron,  and  not  on  ideals  and  formulas;  and  what  was 
brought  about  by  blood  and  iron  will  have  to  be  undone 
and  smashed  in  the  same  way.  Then  only  will  it  be 
possible  for  the  Russian  democracy,  like  other  democra- 
cies in  the  world,  to  feel  safety  and  security  once  more, 
and  go  towards  the  future  with  a  feeling  of  optimism.  I 
will  therefore,  while  expressing  the  profoundest  sym- 
pathy with  our  Russian  comrades  and  the  Russian  people, 
say  to  them :  Do  not  forget  the  others  who  are  suffer- 
ing.   Do  not  forget  Belgium. 

Belgium  is  crushed  under  the  German  heel  to-day,  but 
it  is  not  of  her  choosing  and  her  doing.    The  German 
Chancellor  has  himself  admitted  it  was  a  sin  that  had 
been  done,  but  they  will  never  renounce  the  evil  fruits 
of  their  victory  unless  forced  to  do  so.    I  would  appeal 
to  our  Russian  brethren  to  remember  Belgium.    I  have 
had  occasion  to  see  in  other  parts  of  the  world  what  gal- 
lant efforts  Belgium  has  been  making.    In  East  Africa 
and  in  Central  Africa  I  saw  some  thousands  of  Belgian 
troops  fighting,  as  it  were,  next  door  to  me,  fighting  brave- 
ly and  well  and  with  the  best  results.   As  regards  the  Bel- 
gian people,  not  only  the  English,  but  all  the  other  de- 
mocracies in  the  world  ought  to  stand  by  them  to  the 
very  end  for  the  services  they  have  rendered ;  and  I  am 
sure  that  nothing  is  further  from  the  minds  of  the  Rus- 
sian democracy  than  to  leave  her  Belgian  ally  in  the 
lurch  in  the  agony  through  which  she  is  passing  now.  I 
am  sure  nothing  is  further  from  their  minds,  whatever 
formula  may  be  for  the  moment  devised  in  order  to 
find  a  way  to  peace. 

Take  again  the  case  of  Serbia.  Serbia  was  the  reason 
why  Russia  went  to  war.  She  was  going  to  be  crushed 
under  the  Austrian  heel,  and  Russia  said  this  shall  not 
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be  allowed.  Serbia  has  in  that  way  become  the  occasion 
probably  of  the  greatest  movement  for  freedom  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Are  we  going  to  forget  Serbia? 
No !  We  must  stand  by  those  little  martyr  peoples  who 
have  stood  by  the  great  causes  of  the  world.  If  the  great 
democracies  of  the  world  become  tired,  if  they  become 
faint,  if  they  halt  by  the  way,  if  they  leave  those  little 
ones  in  the  lurch,  then  they  shall  pay  for  it  in  future  wars 
more  bloody  than  human  eye  can  foresee.  I  am  sure 
we  shall  stand  by  those  little  ones.  They  have  gone 
under,  but  we  have  not  gone  under.  England  and 
America,  France  and  Russia,  have  not  gone  under,  and 
we  shall  see  them  through,  and  shame  on  us  if  ever  the 
least  thought  enters  our  minds  of  not  seeing  them 
through. 

I  need  not  refer  to  the  other  smaller  countries  who 
have  gone  under,  but  we  who  are  strong,  we  who  have 
achieved  power,  have  also  the  heart  and  courage  to  see 
it  through,  and  to  see  that  peace  is  made  which  shall 
bring  a  free  world  not  only  for  the  big  but  for  the  little 
ones.  I  am  sure  that  in  saying  this  I  am  expressing  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  every  Englishman  and  every 
Russian  and  every  democrat  in  the  world. 

You  in  this  country  have  been  accustomed  for  hundreds 
of  years  to  democratic  government.  Democracy  is  in 
your  blood,  and  organisation  and  discipline  are  part  of 
your  national  culture.  But  other  people  are  not  as  equally 
favoured  as  you  in  that  respect.  You  have  been  divided 
off  from  the  world,  and  you  have  been  free  to  develop 
free  institutions  and  free  modes  of  life  which  make  you 
now  the  bulwark  of  liberty.  Russia  has  not  attained 
that  position  yet,  and  she  is  passing  through  this  tre- 
mendous struggle  of  trying  to  create,  during  the  greatest 
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war  that  has  ever  been  seen,  institutions  for  her  internal 
government,  organisation,  and  discipline. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  impress  upon  the  Russian  people 
that  they  must  see  this  thing  through  and  must  achieve 
success  in  their  internal  organisation.  They  must  have 
discipline  and  organisation,  not  only  in  the  armies  at  the 
front,  but  in  all  their  transport  services,  in  their  fac- 
tories, in  all  the  activities  of  life  far  behind  the  lines. 
If  they  will  to  be  free  they  must  also  will  to  organise 
and  discipline  themselves,  and  in  such  a  way  conserve 
this  great,  priceless  gift  which  Providence  has  now  put 
into  their  hands.  English  people  wish  them  the  greatest 
success  in  their  efforts. 

We  have  achieved  now  what  otherwise  would  have 
been  impossible — a  union  of  all  the  free  democracies  in 
the  world.  Now  for  the  first  time  you  have  the  great 
historical  issue  brought  before  you  in  the  sharpest  form. 
On  the  one  hand  you  have  the  autocracies  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Turkey.  What  a  combination !  You  might 
even  add  the  Devil  to  that  combination,  and  I  think  he  is 
at  present  their  strongest  ally.  On  the  other  hand,  you 
have  the  free  nations  of  the  world,  who  never  dreamt  of 
this  business,  who  have  been  pounced  upon,  and  who 
have  fought  to  gain  time  in  order  that  freedom  may 
have  the  chance  to  organise  itself  in  this  great  conflict. 
We  have  had  that  time.  The  war  has  lasted  long  enough 
for  us  to  organise  ourselves  and  prepare  for  this  struggle. 
Now  the  free  democracies  of  the  world  are  in  a  position 
to  move  forward  towards  ending  this  war.  Let  nobody 
halt.  America  has  come  in,  and  Russia,  which  has  al- 
ready borne  such  enormous  burdens,  will  not  faint  by 
the  way.    I  know  she  will  bestir  herself  and  exert  her- 
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self  to  the  utmost,  and  in  this  way  we  shall  have  the 
union  of  free  democratic  Powers  of  the  world  arrayed 
against  the  three,  if  not  the  four,  I  have  mentioned.  I 
know  victory  is  in  sight. 
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General  Smuts  was  speaking  very  slowly  as  we  sat  at 
a  great  window  looking  out  upon  the  mist-bound  Thames. 
His  calm-eyed  face,  thoughtful  with  that  thought  fulness 
which  comes  only  to  men  who  have  lived  much  in  the 
open,  alone  in  wide  spaces,  was  smiling  confidently.  We 
had  been  talking  of  America's  entrance  into  the  great 
war  and  he  had  reached  the  point  where  he  was  willing 
to  estimate  for  me  its  meaning. 

Here  tvas  a  democrat  of  democrats,  a  man  for  the 
second  time  involved  in  a  great  struggle  for  ideals  which 
in  human  life  is  wagered  against  human  life  with  freedom 
as  the  ultimate  stake.  His  first  tight  had  been  against 
England  when  he  led  the  Boers  in  South  Africa;  his 
second  is  with  England,  and  in  it  he  represents  the  re- 
organised, revivified,  reconstituted  South  Africa,  now 
fighting  as  a  great  dominion  in  the  British  Common- 
wealth of  Nations,  during  the  greatest  of  all  ivars. 

There  is  double  the  reason  why  the  Central  Powers 
must  be  defeated  now  that  the  States  have  entered.  Vic- 
tory now  has  come  to  mean  a  closer  union  of  democracies, 
a  union  of  democracies  so  close  and  of  democracies  so 
great  and  strong  that  the  result  can  be  nothing  other 
than  the  disintegration  of  the  old  order.  The  struggle 
of  the  Teutonic  Powers  is  the  last  effort  of  old,  feudal 
Europe  to  block  human  progress,  and  now  all  progres- 
sive humanity  is  arrayed  in  opposition  to  it. 
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In  America  you  ended  the  old  order  more  than  a  cen- 
tury ago,  and  the  French  Revolution,  which  on  this  side 
was  the  beginning  of  its  crumbling,  could  not  have  won 
without  your  example — could  not  have  begun  without 
your  stimulus;  but  the  French  Revolution  only  gave  to 
France  a  partial  democracy.  Britain  through  the  evolu- 
tion of  her  government  only  partly  has  achieved  democ- 
racy. 

This  war  means  that  here  in  Europe  will  be  fully  real- 
ised the  same  achievement,  which,  already,  you  have 
carried  to  completion.  It  is  especially  fitting  that  you, 
in  the  United  States,  should  take  a  hand  in  the  last  and 
greatest  act  leading  to  the  downfall  of  the  last  of  the 
old  military  autocracies.  One — Russia — already  has 
gone,  under  the  tremendous  pressure  of  this  crisis. 
Turkey  is  breaking  up.  Only  the  Austro-German  com- 
bination, its  two  component  parts  identical  in  aims 
and  methods,  now  remains.  The  combination  must  be 
broken,  the  solidity  of  each  part  must  be  cracked.  And 
the  cracking  is  already  audible.  The  freemen  of  Europe 
are  encouraged,  are  delighted,  because  America  is  help- 
ing in  the  effort  to  accomplish  all  of  this. 

After  this  great  task  has  been  well  done,  real  co-opera- 
tion between  free  nations  will  be  possible.  Then  for  the 
first  time  will  it  be  quite  sane  and  reasonable  to  talk  about 
the  end  of  wars.  Humanity  demands  a  League  of  Peace 
of  some  effective  kind,  but  secrecy  breeds  irresponsibility. 
Irresponsibility  in  Government  is  dangerous.  Germany 
for  many  years  has  been  preparing  for  this  war — and  no 
one  knew.  Not  public  opinion  but  individual  ambition 
ruled  Germany,  and  Germany  led  Austria.  Govern- 
ment by  those  who  are  not  held  accountable  to  the  great 
mass  can  work  in  secret.    A  League  of  Peace  must  be 
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impossible  while  this  is  true  of  a  great  Power.  Not  until 
this  ceases  may  humanity  feel  certain  that  any  of  its 
treaties,  solemnly  attested  though  they  be,  may  not  be 
regarded  as  mere  scraps  of  paper. 

This  war  is  a  great  battle  against  feudalism,  and  that 
battle  never  could  be  won  effectively  were  not  the  United 
States  one  of  its  participants.  The  business  is  the  busi- 
ness of  America  quite  as  definitely  as  it  is  the  business 
of  the  British  Empire  or  of  France,  or  Italy,  or  Bel- 
gium. It  is  the  Armageddon  of  humanity's  long  struggle 
against  feudalism. 

It  would  have  been  a  world-disaster  which  would  have 
harmed  the  future  beyond  estimate  if  America,  the 
mainstay  of  the  great  new  forces,  had  not  come  in.  She 
fought  this  same  fight  for  herself ;  one  of  the  privileges 
which  she  won  with  victory  was  the  sublime  right  to  un- 
selfishness. It  was  she  who  welcomed  the  new  France 
born  with  the  Republic,  and  now  she  sets  her  seal  upon 
what  well  may  be  the  final  fight  for  freedom  among  the 
nations  of  the  world.  How  heartily  we  welcome  her 
we  hope  she  understands. 

Really  this  war  is  the  direct  offspring  of  your  own 
war  for  independence.  That  gave  birth,  undoubtedly, 
to  the  French  Revolution,  and  that,  in  turn,  brought  true 
democracy  to  Europe.  It  gave  Britain  her  democracy. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  influence  of  that  wonderful  stir- 
ring of  the  souls  of  men  which  made  you  free  started 
this  world  business ;  it  has  had  its  vast  effect  even  upon 
details,  for  nothing  other  than  your  war  of  1776  lies  at 
the  basis  of  the  Russian  overturn. 

Now,  however,  your  influence  will  be  far  more  than 
psychological.  It  will  be  important  also  in  the  military 
victory  which  is  to  come  to  the  Allies ;  but  if  America 
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is  to  help  to  victory  the  great  new  forces  of  which  she 
is  the  exponent,  she  must  take  her  proper  place. 

If  America  had  not  come  in  there  would  have  been 
the  gravest  danger  that  the  great  combat  might  lose  its 
real  perspective  and  true  setting  and  degenerate  into  a 
mere  Old  World  struggle,  certainly  for  liberty  and  for 
democracy,  but  sure  to  terminate  in  an  Old  World  set- 
tlement. 

Now,  with  you  in  the  actual  fighting  it  will  have  a 
world-wide  meaning  and  an  epoch-making  ending. 

For  the  first  time  the  New  World  will  come  in  'to 
redress  the  balance  of  the  old.'  Canning  used  that  phrase 
with  regard  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  when  the  autocrats 
of  Europe  wished  to  interfere  with  the  independence 
of  South  America.  One  hundred  years  later,  not  too 
soon  after  he  foretold  it,  it  is  coming  true. 

The  war  must  end  in  the  triumph  of  democracy,  but 
that  will  not  mean  the  universal  democratisation  of  the 
nations  which  will  be  affected.  Humanity  does  not  work 
so  fast.  The  French  Revolution  required  a  century  of 
time  in  which  to  find  fruition,  for  its  influence  is  evi- 
dent in  many  very  modern  things.  The  unification  of 
Italy  is  one  of  them,  the  union  of  that  Germany  which 
has  put  its  union  to  so  bad  a  use  is  one  of  them.  This 
war  is  a  greater  one,  and  its  effects  will  be  still  more 
momentous. 

What  they  will  be  no  man  may  venture  to  predict. 
Something  will  happen  which  will  be  greater  than  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire's  and  mediaeval  Europe's  cracking 
up.  It  will  bring  humanity  together.  It  will  mean  a  step 
toward  the  co-ordination  of  free  nations,  and  that  will 
mean  the  further  spread  of  freedom  beyond  the  boun- 
daries even  of  nations  which  at  present  live  in  liberty. 
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International  co-operation  will  be  substituted  to  a  new 
extent  for  that  international  competition  which  has 
brought  all  wars,  including  this  one.  Already  has  been 
born  a  concert  of  military  and  diplomatic  action  among 
the  Allies,  indicated  by  continual  conferences  in  the 
common  cause,  which  are  tending  to  impress,  alike  upon 
the  peoples  and  their  leaders,  that  internationally  as  well 
as  in  the  case  of  individuals  group-thought  is  better  than 
one-man-  or  one-nation-thought. 

The  world  is  beginning  to  piece  a  new  machine  to- 
gether for  its  future  governance.  In  England,  France, 
and  Italy  this  is  plain  enough ;  in  Russia,  of  course,  the 
signs  are  so  unmistakable  as  to  be  epoch-making. 

Autonomy  has  not  been  interfered  with.  Each  State 
retains  its  sovereignty.  But  each  tremendous  individual 
machine  works  smoothly  in  close  harmony  with  all  the 
others  toward  a  common  end.  And  now  into  this  co- 
operation the  greatest  of  the  world's  Republics  has  ad- 
vanced!  A  century  ago  all  this  would  have  been  im- 
possible. 

This  fine,  significant,  and  fruitful  co-operation  will  not 
cease  with  the  cessation  of  the  war.  Free  democracies 
throughout  the  world  will  be  in  close  touch  with  other 
free  democracies.  The  absolute  governments  must  go. 
In  that  will  lie  a  guarantee  of  peace— the  first  the  world 
has  known.  In  other  words,  this  war  will  be  a  peace- 
maker, although  it  may  seem  like  an  effort  of  far  vision 
to  predict  that  now. 

Of  course,  this  could  not  be  if  Democracy  should  be 
defeated.  If  Germany  should  win  all  would  be  lost  for 
generations.  The  great  task  would  be  left  for  toilsome 
and  laborious  redoing. 

Centuries  ago  there  was  a  time  when  here  in  Europe 
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there  was  far  more  unity  than  since  has  been  the  case. 
That  was  in  the  days  of  Papal  Primacy  and  that  Holy 
Roman  Empire  which  finally  broke  up.  France  was  the 
worst  sinner  against  this  measurably  good  condition. 
Her  policy  of  conquest  finally  became  incarnated  in  Na- 
poleon and  his  dream  of  empire. 

It  was  that  dream  of  the  great,  magnificent,  disas- 
trous Frenchman  which  is  principally  responsible  for 
the  grim  fact  that  coincident  with  the  growth  of  Democ- 
racy's fine  vision  has  been  a  growth  of  military  monarchy. 
The  Kaiser's  sinister  career  has  been  modelled  on  Na- 
poleon's. It  has  not  been  a  modern  dream,  and  so  must 
fade.    It  has  intensely  lacked  reality. 

Like  two  thunderclouds  approaching  one  another  these 
influences,  that  of  the  Kaiser,  with  his  mad  reversion  to 
the  days  of  medisevalism,  and  Democracy,  with  its  proph- 
ecies of  freedom  for  the  future  of  mankind,  have  been 
in  opposition,  and  Democracy  must  win. 

The  world  required  the  shock  to  wake,  it  up.  England 
herself  was  slipping  from  the  track.  Under  Disraeli  she 
thought  that  she  must  be  a  military  nation  bent  upon 
Imperialism.  She  went  in  for  it,  and  the  trial  came 
finally  in  South  Africa.  The  British  victory  over  the 
Boers  was  a  great  test.  A  cheap  and  easy  victory  would 
have  strengthened  what  were  then  the  strong  imperial 
tendencies  of  England  and  the  British.  But  that  tremen- 
dously exhausting  struggle,  maintained  by  one  of  the 
world's  smallest  peoples,  taught  the  British  people  that 
the  Boers  were  fighting,  in  some  measure,  for  Britain's 
own  traditional  ideals.  That  meant  that  when  the  British 
won  military  victory  so  great  a  change  was  found  to 
have  been  brought  about  in  their  moral  that  not  only  the 
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two  small  Republics,  but  that  which  needed  to  be  con- 
quered in  England,  all  three  had  met  defeat. 

I  believe  that  the  Boer  War,  too,  like  your  American 
and  the  French  Revolutions,  had  an  immense  influence 
upon  history ;  that  it  is  to  some  extent  that  influence  which 
the  world  now  is  feeling  in  the  wonderful  co-operation 
between  free  peoples  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  Boer 
War  forced  anew  upon  the  British  people  the  realisa- 
tion of  those  fine  ideals  for  which  at  bottom  they  invari- 
ably feel  sympathy. 

And  so  the  ending  of  the  present  mighty  war  in  a 
triumph  for  the  Allies  will  not  and  must  not  mean  merely 
a  military  victory.  All  real  victories  are  more  than  mili- 
tary victories.  It  will  and  must  result  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  moral,  free  choice  of  peoples  and  nations 
with  regard  to  their  own  fate.  Thus  only  can  the  infinite 
struggle  produce  an  effect  sufficiently  beneficial  to  the 
future  to  justify  its  mighty  cost  in  any  sense. 

This  war  is  not  directed  by  the  Allies  against  the  Ger- 
man people.  Military  imperialism  is  the  foe  the  Allies 
fight,  and  within  another  ten  years,  had  the  war  not 
come,  Freedom,  which  never  properly  has  been  organised, 
would  have  fallen  prey  to  her  great  enemies.  In  such  a 
space,  short  though  it  seems  to  be,  Germany  well  might 
have  grown  so  powerful  that  she  could  have  put  hu- 
manity in  bondage  for  another  century. 

Democracy  was  not  prepared  for  war,  autocracy  was 
ready ;  but  Democracy  fought  bitterly  for  time  and  won, 
it.  Give  Democracy  that  one  thing,  time,  and  always  it 
will  win.  Always  time  will  put  upon  the  side  of  true 
Democracy  the  vast  battalions  of  the  imponderables,  of 
the  unmaterial  but  powerful  forces,  spiritual,  mental, 
psychological. 
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To  me  the  most  impressive  thing  about  this  war  is 
not  its  slaughter  of  the  guilty  or  the  innocent,  is  not  its 
cost  in  property  destroyed  and  money  spent  with  mad- 
dened lavishness  upon  the  instruments  of  death.  It  is 
the  fact  that  it  has  linked  together  for  combat  the  forces 
of  Democracy,  the  fact  that  through  it  liberty  at  last  is 
organised. 

The  forces  of  Democracy  never  have  been  organised 
before,  and  their  coherent  jointure  has  been  a  mighty 
task.  Two  years  were  needed  to  induce  America,  the 
greatest  of  free  peoples,  to  step  into  the  battle-ranks, 
and  the  work  of  breaking  down  what  of  the  old  and 
wrong  was  left  in  Britain  and  other  democratic  coun- 
tries is  not  yet  entirely  accomplished.  The  thing  is 
epoch-making.  We  cannot  at  this  time  conceive  the  vast 
importance  of  these  great  events.  Mankind  a  century 
hence  will  only  start  to  learn  the  whats  and  whys  of 
it  all. 

Without  the  entrance  of  America  the  great  thing  could 
not  have  been  done ;  and  the  necessity  for  her  co-opera- 
tion was  less  material  than  psychological.  It  is  that 
which  makes  the  fact  that  she  has  joined  the  fighting- 
line  so  wonderfully,  so  epochally  fine. 

/  asked  the  great  South  African  if  he  had  an  especial 
message  for  America. 

A  most  important  one.  It  is :  Press  on !  Do  not 
delay.  Be  energetic,  keen,  and  wise.  There  is  intense 
need  for  hurry.  Much  time  has  been  required  by  Con- 
gress to  break  away  from  its  traditions ;  you  have  not 
been  too  early;  but  we  hope  that  now  the  start  is  made 
the  movement  will  be  rapid.  And  we  have  faith  that  it 
will  be.    We  know  America. 
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In  the  last  stages  of  the  war  America  must  stand 
as  the  great  protagonist  for  liberty.  I  hope  that  she  will 
bend  all  her  vast  energies  toward  quick  participation  in 
the  fight,  serving  not  merely  as  a  recruiting  ground  for 
us,  but  developing  as,  perhaps,  the  greatest  warrior  of 
us  all  for  liberty.  You  are  fresh.  Yours  is  the  land  of 
individual  initiative.  Your  separate  citizens  can  realise, 
perhaps  better  than  the  single  citizens  of  Europe,  the 
magnitude  of  the  great  causes  which  are  jeopardised. 
You  really  have  fought  for  all  these  causes  in  your  own 
two  great  wars. 

You  have  youth  and  you  have  vigour.  Your  people 
have  been  educated,  and  what  a  stroke  for  education  it 
will  be  when  by  their  fighting  they  shall  demonstrate  to 
all  the  world  that  the  best  fighting  man  as  well  as  the  best 
working  man  is  he  who  has  been  educated !  Germany 
but  half  understood  the  secret  of  the  best  creation  of  real 
citizenship  through  education.  Because  of  your  fine 
educational  systems,  and  their  preservation  of  the  in- 
dividual, I  am  sure  that  when  your  men  come  over  we 
shall  find  them  the  best  soldiers  in  the  world.  Being  edu- 
cated, they  will  know  the  vast  importance  of  the  cause 
for  which  we  fight  And  there  will  be  among  them  no 
mere  automatons.  Their  knowledge  and  adaptability,  I 
am  sure,  will  make  them  the  finest  soldiers  that  the  world 
has  seen. 

The  fact  that  this  is  really  a  war  for  peace  will  give 
it  an  immense  appeal  among  your  people.  The  results, 
I  am  quite  confident,  will  make  the  Allies  glad  and  Ger- 
many regret  that  America  has  been  a  pacifist  nation. 
This  war  is  not  a  struggle  for  military  dominion.  I  am 
sure  that  tens  of  thousands  of  your  German-blooded 
citizens  will  feel  it  to  be  really  a  fight  against  exactly 
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that  and  see  that,  being  such  a  fight  against  it,  it  actually 
is  a  battle  for  the  soul  of  Germany.  I  am  sure  that 
there  are  those  among  them  who  will  wish  to  fight  with 
us  because  of  their  conviction  that,  as  true  German  pa- 
triots, they  must  help  their  nation  toward  real  freedom 
and  democracy.  Actually  to  fight  for  the  Allies  is  to 
fight  for  what  is  best  in  Germany  herself. 

The  American  of  German  descent  can  participate  in 
the  great  struggle  with  as  good  a  heart  as  any  other 
American.  He  will  be  fighting  for  his  Motherland  as 
well  as  for  the  land  of  his  adoption.  Many  Germans 
know  that;  I  have  reason  to  be  sure  of  it.  Being  pulled 
in  one  direction  by  their  ties  of  blood  and  in  the  other 
by  their  ties  of  human  interest  and  true  values,  and 
having  been  educated  in  the  identity  of  freedom  by 
residence  in  a  free  country,  I  feel  confident  that  most 
of  them  will  realise  that  this  really  is  not  a  fight  against 
Germany,  but  a  struggle  to  pull  her  into  line  with  the 
progressive  forces  of  the  world. 

Personally  I  have  not  the  slightest  feeling  against 
Germans.  I  am  positive  that  the  victory  of  the  Allies 
will  redound  as  much  to  their  advantage  as  to  that  of 
anybody.  In  the  heart  of  the  Allied  soldiers  or  in  the 
plans  of  the  Allied  Governments  there  is  no  wish  to  crush 
Germany  as  a  State  or  even  to  minimise  her  importance. 
The  Allies  but  insist — and  this  they  do  insist — that  she 
must  cease  to  terrorise  the  world. 

For  years  her  mistaken  policies  have  kept  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  in  apprehension  of  exactly  that  which  now 
is  happening,  and  this  humanity  no  longer  will  endure. 
She  has  been  inoculating  the  whole  world  with  the  virus 
of  militarism,  and  this  has  tended  to  dislocate  progress.  I 

Germany  always  will  remain  among  the  most  potent 
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of  the  nations.  She  has  been  so  highly  organised  that 
always  she  will  be  in  the  van  of  progress.  It  would  be 
the  world's  loss  if  she  were  permanently  expelled  from 
that  high  position ;  it  was  the  world's  loss  when  she  aban- 
doned it  for  retrogression.  All  Germans  but  the  Prus- 
sians have  been  a  peaceful  people  always.  But  either 
from  Frederick  the  Great  or  from  Napoleon  the  Prus- 
sians learnt  a  devilish  lesson,  and  belief  in  what  was  thus 
established  in  their  minds  must  be  knocked  out  of  them. 

Especially  to  the  young  American  there  is  much  worth 
study  in  the  situation  as  it  stands.  Let  me  speak  par- 
ticularly to  him. 

What  are  you  ?  You  have  been  born  into  a  system  of 
liberal  individualism.  You  are  fortunate.  Here  in  Eu- 
rope children  are  brought  up  in  an  old  system.  You  are 
a  free  man,  an  individual  co-equal  with  all  other  citizens. 

You  are  not  an  atom  in  a  stratification.  That  is  the 
chief  advantage  of  your  citizenship  of  the  United  States. 
Not  being  stratified  you  have  all  of  life  to  move  about 
in. 

It  may  be  difficult,  because  of  this  very  strength  of 
your  individualism,  to  lick  you  into  shape  as  a  great 
fighting  force,  an  army ;  but  when  this  once  is  done  you 
will  be  wonderfully  powerful.  When  you  come  over 
here  to  fight  numbers  of  things  will  chafe  you,  but  you 
will  learn  much  quicker  than  the  European  soldier  can 
learn. 

We  in  South  Africa  are  intensely  individual,  fed  upon 
the  milk  of  social  and  political  freedom,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  because  of  that  very  fact  South  Af- 
ricans are  now  among  the  best  of  the  world's  soldiers. 
There  are  no  soldiers  like  freemen,  and  you,  the  young 
men  of  America  whose  high  destiny  it  will  be  to  battle 
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in  this  war,  will  be  among  the  best  of  the  world's  best. 
You,  representing  democracy,  will  beat  Germany,  repre- 
senting autocracy,  at  everything  she  undertakes. 

One  lesson  I  have  derived  from  a  study  of  American 
history  and  problems  is  the  danger  America  has  incurred 
on  various  critical  occasions  through  the  failure  of  her 
statesmen  and  public  men  sufficiently  to  support  her 
military  authorities.  For  example,  it  is  clear  that  in  your 
War  of  Independence  Congress  went  as  near  as  possible 
to  bringing  general  disaster,  and  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  invincible  spirit  of  George  Washington,  with 
whom  Congress  for  ever  was  interfering  to  the  upset  of 
his  well-laid  plans,  your  struggle  would  have  failed. 

In  your  Civil  War  much  that  might  have  been  done 
at  once  and  effectively  was  postponed  because  your 
Congress  would  not  trust  your  leaders.  Only  when 
Lincoln  was  able  to  give  a  free  hand  to  Grant  was  vic- 
tory achieved.  This  did  not  occur  till  scores  of  thousands 
had  been  slaughtered  needlessly.  The  deaths  of  those 
brave  thousands  may  be  charged  directly  to  political  in- 
terference with  the  military  plans  of  your  accepted  but 
not  sufficiently  powerful  leaders. 

Now,  as  you  approach  participation  in  this  struggle, 
take  thought  of  these  things.  Your  people  do  not  realise 
the  magnitude  of  this  enormous  task.  It  may  mean  for 
you  a  far  greater  struggle  than  your  Civil  War.  It  may 
well  be  the  greatest  effort  of  your  history.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  and  far-reaching  importance  that  you  should  take 
thought  of  the  great  lessons  taught  by  the  experience  of 
your  Lincoln  and  your  Grant. 

You  should  very  carefully,  very  solemnly,  arrange  the 
best  military  machine  which  you  can  possibly  devise. 
You  should  organise  it  and  equip  it  with  the  best  thought 
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of  your  national  genius.  Once  built,  this  great  machine 
should  be  placed  in  charge  of  men  so  shrewdly  chosen 
that  to  them  you  can  feel  safe  in  giving  an  absolutely 
free  hand.  Do  not  let  your  Government  pull  this  way 
and  your  Congress  pull  the  other  while  your  military 
commanders  strain  in  a  third  direction.  Take  to  heart 
the  mighty  lessons  of  your  own  and  every  other  na- 
tion's history. 

The  relations  between  your  civil  authorities  should 
be  such  that,  having  settled  your  military  direction,  they 
will  let  it  work  with  the  least  possible  interference,  for 
the  least  friction  means  the  greatest  efficiency. 

The  salvation  of  Britain  was  that  at  the  time  of  the 
war's  outbreak  she  had  as  her  War  Minister  Lord 
Kitchener  and  left  him  a  free  hand  in  the  organization 
of  her  armies — her  armies  that  will  win  their  victory 
after  his  death.  In  America  you  have  no  military  genius 
in  your  Cabinet,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  you  should  have, 
but  this  makes  it  still  more  essential  that  after  you  have 
constituted  your  military  machine  as  carefully  as  possible 
all  political  conditions  should  be  subordinated  in  its 
operation,  and  that  that  should  go  forward  without  out- 
side interference. 

Political  interference  in  military  affairs  already  has 
caused  great  difficulties  on  this  side.  Avoid  them.  Study 
our  mistakes.  Remember  those  of  your  own  wars. 
Avoid  them  now. 

May  I  venture  to  express  my  pleasure  over  some  things 
which  have  reached  us  from  America  as  frankly  as  I 
have  expressed  my  fears?  The  stand  which  a  number 
of  your  great  organisations  have  taken  against  profit- 
eering is  most  gratifying  to  us  here.  Nothing  could  be 
more  important.   You  have  set  a  notable  example  in  this 
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matter  to  us  all — and  you  have  done  it  very  quickly.  It 
looks  as  if  such  scandals  as  have  marked  the  progress  of 
the  war  on  this  side  may  be  avoided  in  America. 

This  has  been  among  the  valuable  indications  that  in 
entering  this  war  America  is  doing  so  with  the  spirit 
that  it  is  a  holy  war,  waged  in  the  justest  causes  for  the 
highest,  noblest  principles,  and  that  any  one  who  tries 
to  profit  through  it  must  be  held  for  evermore  as  having 
passed  beyond  the  pale.  Here,  in  this  matter,  is  another 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  set  a  record  for  the 
world  to  marvel  at  and  follow — if  it  can.  Personally  I 
have  no  doubt  that  you  will  do  it. 

And  before  you  go  may  I  give  you  one  more  message? 
I  should  wish  to  direct  this  definitely  to  American 
women.  Very  keenly  must  they  feel  the  reasons  for  and 
justifications  of  this  struggle,  if  they  would  support  it, 
for  theirs  will  be  the  greatest  sacrifice,  that  of  their 
sweethearts,  husbands,  sons,  and  brothers,  and,  second- 
arily, often  of  that  comfort  which  to  women  means  so 
much. 

They  should  realise  that  one  of  the  great  truths  about 
this  struggle  is  that  it  is  for  the  position  which  all  woman- 
hood will  hold  throughout  the  world  in  days  to  come. 
This  is  a  war  for  peace,  and  through  the  lack  of  peace 
the  sufferings  of  women  have  been  greater  than  the  suf- 
ferings of  men.  It  must  be,  and  they  must  help  to  make 
it,  the  last  chapter  in  the  old  book  of  war  and  horror, 
destruction  of  dear  homes,  rapes,  massacre  and  outrage,  i 
They  must  help  to  make  it  the  great  end  of  the  oppres- 
sions  of  all  womanhood.  In  Europe,  speaking  generally, 
women  still  are  held  in  thrall  by  the  old  feudal  system, 
and  by  helping  in  this  war  with  all  their  strength  and 
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all  their  hearts  and  all  their  souls  American  women  may 
do  much  to  help  to  break  those  chains. 

If  Freedom  wins  in  this  war,  political  emancipation 
will  be  achieved  by  womanhood  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

It  is  the  fight  of  womanhood  as  much  as  it  is  that 
of  manhood.  It  has  liberated  many  evil  forces ;  it  will 
liberate  many  forces  of  beneficence.  Chiefest  of  them 
all  will  be  the  sane  and  purifying  force  of  womanhood. 
Unquestionably  the  Allied  nations  represent  the  impulse 
working  toward  the  freedom  of  all  womanhood.  The 
feudal  impulse  is  to  keep  womanhood  in  subjugation, 
in  the  background. 

There  is  every  reason  in  the  world  why  women  in 
America  should  strive  to  help,  strive  mightily,  even 
were  they  not  involved  through  love  of  fathers,  sons,  and 
husbands  who  must  join  the  battle-line,  and  by  the  love 
of  their  own  country  whose  best  traditions  and  institu- 
tions would  be  threatened  by  a  German  victory. 

Now  let  me  say  one  word  to  the  young  American  who 
has  not  enlisted  but  is  eligible  for  service.  You  are 
living  in  the  greatest  time  of  human  history.  You  are 
confronted  by  the  greatest  opportunity  God  ever  gave 
to  any  human  individual  to  help  his  fellow-men,  to  help 
poor,  staggering  humanity  to  a  new  and  brighter  future. 
If  you  do  not  do  your  duty  now  your  conscience  all 
your  life  will  trouble  you.  If  you  do  not  do  your  duty 
now  you  never  will  be  able  to  hold  up  your  head  among 
your  fellow  freemen  in  the  days  to  come.  To  the  work- 
ing men  among  you  this  must  especially  appeal,  for  to 
the  working  men  this  war,  the  winning  of  this  war, 
means  a  new  world,  better  conditions,  a  higher  order. 

The  working  man  who  fights  in  this  cause  is  fighting 
for  all  those  ideals  which  the  labour  movement  in  all 
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parts  of  the  world,  in  Germany  as  much  as  elsewhere, 
has  stood  for  since  the  days  of  its  beginning. 

Up  to  date  the  young  workers  of  the  Old  World  have 
borne  nobly  their  part  in  the  great  struggle.  The  young 
American  workers  who  now  are  called  upon  to  help 
the  fight  may  not  all  have  the  privilege  of  joining  in  the 
marching  ranks.  Indeed  they  must  not  all  join  them. 
The  worker  at  his  bench  may  be  as  useful  as  the  soldier 
in  his  trench. 

Especially  will  this  be  true  of  workers  in  your  ship- 
yards. Everything  in  the  great  war  now  depends  upon 
communication  and  transport.  In  the  face  of  the  enor- 
mous destruction  of  shipping  which  already  has  occurred 
and  is  continuing,  and  the  world-wide  range  of  this  war, 
it  is  impossible  to  do  our  best  unless  shipbuilding  prog- 
ress is  accelerated,  and  there  the  worker  of  America  be- 
comes of  vital  world-importance. 

And  if  the  shipbuilder  is  a  great  power  in  this  vast  war 
the  farmer  is  as  great  a  one.  When  the  ships  are 
launched  there  must  be  food  with  which  to  fill  their 
holds  so  that  the  people  on  this  side  who  so  far  have 
been  forced  to  bear  the  brunt  of  fighting  may  continue 
at  their  task.  To  build  ships  and  raise  potatoes,  corn, 
and  wheat — there  is  a  truly  patriotic  programme  for  the 
young  and  old  American  worker,  commonplace  as  it  may 
sound.  It  is  as  patriotic  to  till  fields  in  these  days  as  it 
is  to  carry  rifles. 

When,  some  day,  it  is  all  over,  every  free  citizen  of 
the  United  States  should  have  the  proud  consciousness 
that  he  has  done  his  share  in  one  way  or  another  in  the 
great  task  of  making  victory  for  Right  a  certainty,  that 
he  has  done  his  share  toward  safeguarding  the  most 
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priceless  of  all  humanity's  good  gifts,  the  high  ideals  of 
b  individuality,  liberty,  and  free  government. 

Fighting  side  by  side  in  the  same  cause  we  shall  for- 
>  get  imaginary  boundary  lines.    As  the  result  of  our 
joint  struggle  there  shall  grow  in  us  a  new  consciousness, 
I  a  world-wide  sympathy,  a  co-operative  spirit  out  of 
I  which  a  better  world  will  come  to  being.    Towards  the 
:  certainty  of  this  new  order  and  the  surety  of  this  new 
world,  no  one  is  in  a  position  to  do  more  than  the 
United  States,  blessed  as  your  nation  is  by  unexampled 
resources  and  strong  after  a  century  of  freedom  and 
i  half  a  century  of  peace.    Now  is  the  time  when  we  feel 
;  sure  that  these  immeasurably  noble  gifts  will  be  turned 
to  account  in  order  that  throughout  the  world  may  be 
achieved  the  American  ideal  of  the  freedom  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

Your  minute-men  of  1776  fought  in  no  nobler  cause 
than  that  in  which  will  fight  your  minute-men  of  1917. 
Nothing  more  clearly  expressed  the  reasons  of  the 
struggle  or  has  done  more  to  make  all  Europe  under- 
stand them  than  the  great  speech  of  your  President, 
'  Woodrow  Wilson,  to  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace,  and 
1  his  still  greater  message  to  your  Congress  before  your 
declaration  of  war.  Millions  in  Europe  whose  faith  was 
on  the  wane  were  heartened  by  his  words  and  I  feel  sure 
that  the  American  people,  who  have  been  nurtured  on 
the  milk  of  human  freedom,  will  appreciate  even  more 
profoundly  than  Europeans  can  the  greatness  of  the 
issues  and  how  necessary  it  is  that  freemen  everywhere 
should  contribute  to  the  battle,  if  the  sacrifice  is  neces- 
sary, all  that  they  possess. 

We  are  heartened,  too,,  by  our  certainty  that  your 
President  stands  not  alone  among  you  as  the  champion 
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of  liberty.  All  your  great  leaders  share  his  views  on 
the  great  questions  of  this  war.  You  have  proved  this 
through  your  generations  from  your  days  of  Washington 
down  to  and  through  the  days  of  your  present  Presi- 
dent's great  predecessor,  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTE 


Enrique  Gomez  Carrillo,  the  author  of  these  war 
notes  and  sketches,  is  one  of  the  best-known  of  the 
younger  Spanish  writers  and  journalists  of  to-day. 
He  is  a  native  of  Guatemala,  where  he  was  born  in 
1873,  but  much  of  his  work  has  been  done  in  Paris, 
whose  literary  and  theatrical  life  before  the  war 
he  described  in  several  volumes  of  sketches,  "  El 
Modernismo,"  "  Almas  y  Cerebros,"  "  Como  se 
pasa  la  vida,"  etc.  He  has  also  travelled  in,  and 
written  about  Russia  and  Greece,  has  published 
a  study  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  is  the  author  of 
several  well-known  novels,  and  collections  of  short 
stories — "Flores  de  Penitencia,"  "  Maravillas,"  etc. 

During  the  war  M.  Gomez  Carrillo  has  made 
several  tours  along  the  Western  front  as  corre- 
spondent of  El  Liberal.  The  results  of  earlier 
impressions  were  published  in  three  volumes — 
f  Notes  on  the  War,"  "  Battlefields  and  Ruins," 
and  "  In  the  Trenches."  Last  year,  in  company 
with  the  Marquess  of  V aldeiglesias  (proprietor  and 
director  of  the  well-known  Madrid  daily  La  Epoca), 
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and  several  other  Spanish  journalists  occasionally 
mentioned  in  his  book,  he  visited  England  and  the 
British  front,  and  the  party  were  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  by  the  proprietors  of 
all  the  London  newspapers,  under  the  presidency 
of  Lord  Burnham. 

M.  Gomez  Carrillo  is  an  old  and  faithful  friend, 
both  of  France  and  of  England,  and  the  Allies  owe 
much  to  the  vigorous  descriptive  talent  with  which 
he  has  presented  their  achievements  and  expounded 
their  cause  to  the  Spanish-speaking  peoples  of  the 
old  and  the  new  worlds. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  "  CAPITAL  "   OF  THE  BRITISH  ARMY 

At  a  certain  town  in  France  in  1914  one  of  our 
party  stops  before  an  enormous  frontage  of  brick, 
and,  after  reading  the  notice  over  the  chief  entrance, 
he  exclaims : 

"  What  wonderful  people !  Why,  they've  even 
found  time  to  establish  a  seminary  in  this  place!  " 

We  others  burst  out  laughing  ;  for  we  know  that 
the  English  College  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century. 
And  yet,  at  heart,  we  recognise  that  our  friend's 
naive  astonishment  conveys  a  perfectly  just  obser- 
vation. 

"  This  is  our  capital,"  says  the  Captain,  who  as 
a  rule  serves  us  as  guide. 

And  the  friendly  innkeeper,  who  gives  us  the 
savoury  hospitality  of  dinner,  when  we  return  from 
our  excursions  at  the  front,  murmurs  gently,  half 
ironically,  half  pleased  : 
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"  It  is  we,  the  natives,  who  need  interpreters 
here  now." 

"  Do  you  complain  of  things  ?  "  I  asked  him  one 
morning. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  he  answered. 

And  indeed  nobody  resents  the  invasion.  Are 
not  these  fresh-faced  khaki-clad  boys  heroic  brothers 
who  are  giving  their  blood  to  water  the  land  of 
France,  threatened  by  the  barbarians  ?  Yes,  in- 
deed! Besides,  considered  from  the  rather  prosaic 
business  point  of  view,  they  are  also  the  best  clients 
in  the  world,  the  most  generous,  the  most  liberal, 
and  the  easiest  to  satisfy.  With  their  peculiar 
attitude  as  "  gentlemen "  richly  maintained  by 
the  Government,  they  feel  unable  to  economise, 
not  only  on  the  shilling  a  day  they  get  as  pay,  but 
even  on  what  the  authorities  give  them  for  clothes 
and  food.  The  little  sly-faced  French  boys  shout 
"  Souvenir,"  and  the  kind-hearted  Tommies  take 
their  sweets  out  of  their  knapsacks,  tear  off  their 
gilt  buttons,  bring  out  their  regulation  knives,  and 
part  with  their  badges  and  trappings. 

Our  host  says,  "  They  are  so  pleasant,  amiable, 
and  gentle.  Look !  Would  you  not  say  they  were 
at  school  ?  " 

And  sitting  round  the  marble  tables,  the  good 
Tommies  silently  sip  their  great  glasses  of  beer, 
without  saying  a  word.  For  hours  together  they 
remain  thus  quiet  and  impassive,  as  though  they 
were  waiting  for  something  that  never  comes. 
When  they  want  another  glass,  they  strike  the  tables 
with  their  pipes  or  make  a  sign.  When  the  time 
comes  for  the  official  communique  which  announces 
the  latest  achievements  of  their  comrades  in  the 
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trenches,  they  read  the  printed  sheet,  without  turn- 
ing a  hair,  and  say  nothing  at  all.  When  the  distant 
trumpet  calls  them,  they  get  up,  pay,  and  march 
away.  .  .  . 

*       *  * 

In  the  streets,  where  we  see  them  now,  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  any  more  talkative.  Those  that  are 
out  for  a  walk  go  along  two  by  two,  or  four  by 
four,  pipe  in  mouth,  always  silent,  always  apparently 
absent-minded,  always  stiff  and  straight,  with  a 
firm  tread  ;  and  so  sure  of  themselves  that  they 
seem  always  to  have  lived  in  this  place.  Nothing 
awakens  in  them  that  intense  curiosity  which 
makes  the  French  "  poilu  "  stop  before  any  remark- 
able building.  They  pass  the  noble  palaces,  with 
coats  of  arms  upon  them,  and  the  fine^  towers, 
without  even  looking  up.  The  only  thing^  that 
occasionally  forces  them  to  modify  their_  silence 
and  indifference  is  the  shop  windows,  piled  up 
with  bottles  of  eau-de-Cologne  and  flasks  of  liqueurs. 
Then  indeed  their  bright  eyes  seem  to  grow  brighter, 
and  their  lips  open  to  pronounce,  with  profound 
respect,  the  names  of  the  most  famous  whiskies  and 
other  drinks.  But  unfortunately  the  stern-looking 
men  of  the  military  police,  with  their  red  stripes, 
are  always  hovering  about  these  tempting  shops,  in 
order  to  secure  that  the  orders  against  drunkenness 
are  carried  out ;  and  Tommy  ranges  up  before  the 
policeman,  not  without  a  certain  uneasiness.  .  .  . 

#       #  # 

The  town  is  so  long  used  to  seeing  only  silent 
soldiers  in  the  streets,  that  our  own  group  of  talka- 
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tive  civilians  attracts  the  attention  of  the  little 
boys.  What  on  earth  can  we  be  about,  we  who 
stop  in  front  of  each  historical  building,  we  who 
conduct  animated  arguments  in  front  of  the  ancient 
doors,  and  touch,  with  disrespectful  hands,  the 
stones  of  the  holy  places  ?  At  the  entrance  of 
the  Church,  before  the  Gothic  lace-work  of  the 
belfry  tower,  a  number  of  loafers  gather  about  us, 
very  ragged  but  very  wide-awake  ;  and  they  are 
obviously  trying  to  guess  what  we  are  saying  in  a 
language  quite  unknown  to  them,  which  is,  never- 
theless, the  language  their  ancestors  spoke  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Our  guide  looks  not  unsympa- 
thetically  at  them,  hands  them  a  few  coppers,  and 
asks  them  the  way  to  the  Monastery. 

"  The  Monastery !  "  they  all  shout.  "  This  way, 
this  way." 

They  seem  pleased  to  meet  foreigners  who  are 
not  mutes,  and  they  insist  upon  going  in  front  of 
us  to  show  us  the  quickest  way  through  these 
narrow  picturesque  streets.  .  .  . 
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When  we  come  back  to  the  town,  the  Tommies 
confront  us  again  in  their  habitual  frigidity  of 
aspect.    We  see  nothing  but  khaki  uniforms,  no-  P 
thing  but  close-shaven  faces,  clear  bright  eyes,  and  it1 
mouths  tight  shut.    There  is  not  a  word  to  be 
heard,  and  yet  the  noise  is  deafening.    A  bustling 
discordant  noise,  feverish,  clashing ;    a  noise  at  I 
once  serious,  hard,  and  full  of  energy  ;  relieved 
only  by  the  happy  cries  of  the  children  in  the 
streets.    The  atmosphere  sounds  thus  with  the 
military  cars,  the  military  bicycles,  and  the  din  of 
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the  military  workshops.  One  hears  sirens,  anvils 
being  hammered,  motor  cars,  noises  of  every  de- 
scription. Officers  go  by  on  horseback,  slim  and 
elegant.  Out  of  the  windows  of  the  restaurants 
there  comes  the  clatter  of  plates  and  cups.  The 
solemn  moment  of  supper  is  at  hand,  and  the  sons 
of  Great  Britain,  who  have  made  a  great  feature 
of  this  hour,  seem  to  welcome  it  with  enthusiasm. 
Smoking  carts  travel  fast  along  the  pavements, 
taking  hot  meals  to  the  various  quarters,  and  to 
the  sky-blue  tents  guarded  by  severe  police.  The 
soldiers  crowd  in,  asking  for  various  condiments 
for  the  nourishing  soup  which  the  authorities 
provide  for  them.  Sentinels  at  the  doors  of  the 
palaces  march  up  and  down  with  a  hard  tread, 
showing  their  impatience.  The  "  national 
stomach,"  about  which  Oscar  Wilde  used  to  speak, 
is  more  eloquent  in  these  men  than  their  lips. 
In  the  shops,  the  dark-haired  girls,  with  malicious 
tender  eyes,  smile  at  the  nice  fresh-faced  boys. 
A  peaceful  sense  of  happiness,  a  good  humour  with- 
out laughter  or  jesting,  something  of  a  general 
contentment,  comes  over  the  entire  city,  and  gives 
it  an  aspect  of  holiday-making  and  picnic.  And 
we  too,  although  we  have  not  the  honour  of  being 
English,  are  sensitive  to  the  scent  of  the  army 
soup  that  floats  about  the  air.  We  murmur,  as 
we  quicken  our  pace  :  "  Our  good  host  expects  us 
at  the  inn." 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE    PERPLEXING    MYSTERY    OF    THE    ENGLISH  SOUL 

II 

Has  this  people  a  soldierlike  spirit  ?    Has  it  a  war-  io 
like  soul  f — those  are  the  questions  we  have  asked  j  ;v 
again  and  again,  since  the  war  began.    And  the  :. 
more  we  continue  to  observe  its  customs,  its  laws,  i 
its  character  and  its  type  of  mind,  the  more  con- 
tradictory are  the  answers  we  arc  inclined  to  give,  n 
Obviously,  if  the  type  of  perfect  militarism  be  the  io 
Prussian  type,  one  can  say,  without  fear  of  being 
wrong  :    "  No,   certainly,    the   English   are  not 
naturally  soldiers."    For  a  race  individually  proud  ;  it 
and  instinctively  free,  a  discipline  like  that  endured  ; 
by  the  Germans  would  be  the  most  intolerable  |  k 
of  affronts.    No  very  profound  study  of  com-  in 
parative  psychology  is   needed   to   discover   the 1  i'J' 
irreconcilable  opposition  that  exists  between  the,|i' 
German  and  British  virtues  from  a  purely  military  m 
point  of  view.    The  positive  value  of  the  two 
armies  now  fighting  in  the  plains  of  Flanders  is 1  \\ 
not  only  different  but  actually  opposed.    Though  j: 
it  may  seem  a  paradox,  one  may  safely  say  that  | 
the  heroism  of  the  Prussian  troops,  that  splendid  lj 
heroism,  which  in  battle  reaches  the  greatness  of  a  j; 
holocaust,  is  composed  of  innumerable  timidities.  *i 
Watch  the  recruits  learning  their  drill :   they  one  1 
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and  all  tremble,  one  and  all  wait  in  terror  for  the 
cries  of  command.  The  faces  of  all  of  them  indicate 
humility  and  fear.  When  the  fist  of  the  officer  in 
command  comes  down  hard  upon  the  head  of  one 
of  the  new  recruits,  the  others,  far  from  being 
indignant,  remain  motionless,  in  stony  attitudes. 
Clearly,  they  arc  convinced  that  nothing  in  the 
world  is  more  natural  than  the  brutality  of  the 
divine  Feldwebel.  And  if,  from  a  group  of  soldiers, 
we  go  on  to  observe  the  whole  army  and  the  whole 
country,  we  find  still  the  same  terror,  dominated 
by  the  same  force.  Men  of  Latin  race  who  live 
in  Berlin,  Hamburg  or  Cologne  can  never  manage 
to  explain  that,  in  a  people  of  warriors,  individual 
daring  should  be  so  rare.  Insult  an  isolated  German, 
indeed,  and  you  will  seldom  find  that  he  is  disposed 
to  answer  your  attack  with  violence. 

There  is  a  phrase,  which,  viewed  by  the  light 
of  history,  seems  now  to  be  the  expression  of 
mere  hypocrisy,  but  which  contains  none  the  less 
a  literal  truth:  "We  are  pacific" — say  the  sub- 
jects of  the  Kaiser — "  we  are  not  on  the  look- 
out for  quarrels,  like  Frenchmen  or  Spaniards. 
We  are  neither  quixotic,  nor  of  the  type  of 
Cyrano."  That  is  undeniable.  Each  one  of  them, 
taken  separately,  is  a  peaceable  creature.  It  is 
the  German  Empire  as  a  whole  that  is  warlike. 
With  England,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  the 
other  way.  An  Englishman,  a  Scot,  an  Irishman 
has  in  the  blood  a  certain  combative  ferment, 
which  prompts  him  to  the  cult  of  physical  exer- 
cises in  which  there  is  an  element  of  rivalry  and 
danger.  A  dispute  in  a  London  bar  does  not  end 
in  immense  arguments,   as   it  would  in  Berlin ; 
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but  leads,  inevitably,  to  fisticuffs.  There  is  some- 
thing of  a  sacred  institution,  almost  of  a  mystical 
ceremony,  in  the  right  of  self-defence  claimed  by 
the  British  citizen  who  trusts  in  his  own  pluck  and 
in  his  own  strength  to  secure  respect  for  himself. 
Without  flourish,  without  swagger,  without  inso- 
lence, these  fresh-faced,  stolid  men  are  always 
ready  to  risk  their  lives  in  order  to  defend  their 
honour  or  tranquillity.  And  woe  to  him  who 
attempts  to  annoy  them  unduly!  Even  the  hum- 
blest recruits,  undergoing  their  training  at  the 
hands  of  grave  and  frigid-looking  sergeants,  retain 
an  air  of  nobility  and  personal  pride,  which  makes 
the  use  of  any  sort  of  violence,  by  those  command- 
ing them,  impossible.  Has  one  ever  heard  of  ill- 
treatment  in  a  British  barracks  ?  Has  one  ever 
been  told  that  British  officers  are  provided  with 
lashes  to  help  them  to  lead  their  men  ?  A  few 
minutes  ago,  we  were  watching  some  Tommies — 
mere  boys — drilling  in  a  farm-yard.  They  were 
commanded  by  an  athletic-looking  officer.  The 
orders  were  short,  the  movements  sharp,  the  whole 
result  rhythmical.  Yet  one  or  two  newcomers 
persistently  failed  to  understand  the  word  of  com- 
mand. The  commander  came  up  to  each  of  themi 
and  said  something  to  them  that  provoked  smiles  I 
instead  of  terror. 

And  yet — strategists  will  tell  me — a  German  ;i| 
regiment  is  a  more  formidable  instrument  of  war  j 
than  an  English  one.  How  do  you  explain  that  1 
— you  who  admire  the  English  and  look  down  ' 
upon  the  Germans  ? 

It  is  just  that  "  and  yet  "  indeed  that  I  cannot 
explain  at  all.    For  a  race  of  men  conscious  of 
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their  personal  dignity  will  always  be  unfitted  to 
train  armies  whose  discipline  resembles  slavery. 

Read,  for  instance,  the  following  telegram  sent 
from  Calais,  and  say,  if  it  would  be  possible  for 
Sir  Douglas  Haig's  general  staff  to  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  with  his  regiments  of  Tommies : 

"  When  the  last  battles  took  place  near  Saint- 
Eloi  the  German  soldiers  were  obliged  to  attack 
with  bayonets  fixed.  Behind  them  was  placed  a 
line  of  men  with  orders  to  shoot  all  those  who 
should  attempt  to  retreat.  .  .  .  Moreover,  the 
sick  are  treated  without  the  slightest  consideration." 

No  ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  treat  the  English 
— impossible  to  discipline  them — thus  !  And  for 
that  reason  I  repeat  that  if  the  ideal  type  of  soldier 
be  the  German,  England  is  not,  never  has  been 
and  never  will  be  a  military  country  at  all.  But, 
fortunately,  it  is  not  only  the  Prussian  system  that 
gives  triumphant  results  in  the  world.  Those 
very  Berlin  critics  confess  that  the  French  army  is 
a  marvellous  instrument  of  war  ;  and  yet  we  know 
well  that  in  France  the  soldier  is  a  free  citizen, 
self-respecting,  and  conscientious,  whom  nobody 
illtreats.  Let  us  then  give  up  comparison,  and 
:  once  more  let  us  ask  :  Has  England  a  soldier's  soul 
in  her  ? 

*       #  # 

"To  understand  our  actual  behaviour,"  say  the 
English,  "  you  must  know  our  national  character 
thoroughly." 

And  then,  with  the  perpetual  contradiction  that 
runs  through  all  relating  to  this  people,  they  add : 
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"  The  only  trouble  is  that  to  do  this  is  absolutely 
impossible." 

And  I  certainly  believe  that,  on  this  point  at 
least,  they  are  not  mistaken ;  for  even  Kipling 
confesses  that  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  penetrate 
deeply  into  the  minds  and  feelings  of  his  own 
countrymen.  If  you  observe  the  English  super- 
ficially, you  will  get  the  impression  that  you  are 
dealing  with  a  flock  of  thoroughbreds  whose  souls 
move  automatically.  All  the  men  shave  in  the 
same  way,  all  preserve  the  same  silence,  all  dress 
in  the  same  fashion,  and  all  take  tea  at  the  same 
fixed  time.  Even  their  homes  resemble  one  another, 
and  the  critic  who  maintained  that  in  Great  Britain 
there  is  only  one  house  reproduced  a  million  times 
was  not  so  very  far  wrong. 

Whether  we  call  it  instinctive  discipline,  or  the; 
spirit  of  routine,  does  not  matter.  The  apparent 
monotony  of  things  British  is  a  fact.  Yet  when 
we  try  to  build  up  philosophical  theories  upon  the 
basis  of  this  monotony,  we  meet  unexpected  sur- 
prises. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  case  of  Bernard  Shaw. 
In  which  of  the  countries  concerned  in  the  terrible 
struggle,  could  a  celebrated  writer  have  spoken 
as  this  paradox-monger  did  ?  Because  he  placed 
himself  "  above  the  conflict,"  and  because  he  tried 
to  argue  with  cold  reason  in  his  patriotism,  Romain 
Rolland  has  become,  in  spite  of  the  freedom  of 
thought  that  exists  among  the  French,  a  type  of 
the  most  odious  moral  treachery.  And  yet  Bernard 
Shaw,  whose  famous  pamphlet  was  a  defence  of 
Germany  and  an  attack  upon  England,  is  still 
honoured,   respected   and   admired  in   his  own 
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country.  Everybody  is  free  to  express  his  own 
ideas,  say  people  in  London,  and  I  can  easily  b  el 'eve 
it.  But,  after  all,  there  remains  the  question  of 
where  the  psychological  backbone  of  this  people 
is  to  be  found. 

The  only  sentiment  that  stands  out  clearly  in 
the  collective  soul  of  England  is  the  sense  of  chivalry. 
In  the  fortnight  during  which  our  visit  has  lasted, 
we  have  had  opportunities  of  talking  with  soldiers, 
sailors,  journalists,  policemen,  and  even  with  people 
of  the  lower  classes,  and  yet  we  have  never  heard 
a  single  phrase  against  the  Germans  in  general. 
When  they  speak  of  them,  they  invariably  call 
them  the  Boches,  certainly.    But  on  their  _  lips 
this  word  loses  all  that  it  once  had  hard  and  bitter 
in  it,  and  turns,  thanks  to  the  British  accent,  into 
a  familiar,  contemptuous  and  ironical  expression. 
The  Boches  are,  in  principle,  the  great  barbarians 
who  have  dishonoured  the  war  with  their  useless 
cruelties,  with  their  expanding  bullets,  and  their 
diabolical  inventions  of  every  sort.    Nobody  forgets 
that — when  it  is  a  question  of  summing  up  the 
moral  side  of  the  conflict.    But,  in  their  dislike  of 
phrases,  fine  speeches,  and  the  expression  of  anger, 
the  men  in  khaki  seem  willingly  to  shun  this  theme, 
with  the  same  lack  of  "  side  "  that  makes  them  avoid 
the  grandiloquent  phrases  of  patriotism,  of  national 
honour,  or  of  collective  glory.    What  is  the  good 
of  repeating  what  everybody  knows  ?  they  think ; 
and  in  their  talk,  which  never  touches  general  ideas, 
but  which  keeps  to  anecdotes  and  minor  observa- 
tions of  fact,  or  to  stories  about  episodes  of  the  war, 
their  tone  is  so  gentle,  so  just  and  so  measured, 
that  very  often  it  is  we  who  seem  to  be  the  com- 
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batants,  with  our  enthusiasm  and  our  passion,  and 
they  the  neutrals  who  are  merely  looking  on. 

Not  long  ago,  as  I  was  glancing  at  the  books  which 
make  up  the  library  at  General  Headquarters  where 
we  lodged,  I  came  across  two  or  three  German  books 
devoted  to  the  celebration  of  Deutschland  iiber  attest 
amongst  various  historical  works  in  French  and 
English,  and  I  said  to  myself  :  "  Our  officers  here 
have  failed  to  notice  that  these  are  German  epics, 
in  which  every  moment  the  cry  of  '  Gott  strafe 
England'  resounds."  And, calling  our  host,  I  drew 
his  attention  to  the  books. 

"  Oh  yes,"  he  murmured,  glancing  at  them, 
"  that  surprises  you,  just  as  it  surprises  the  French 
who  come  to  visit  us  ;  but  we  think  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  read  everything  we  can  that  helps  us  to 
understand  what  the  enemy  thinks.  There  are 
many  most  interesting  and  instructive  things  in 
books  of  that  sort.  Sometimes  we  are  wrong  in 
acting  thus,  and  yet  we  have  always  been  like  that. 
The  most  respected  heroes  we  have  are  our  greatest 
adversaries — Joan  of  Arc,  and  Napoleon." 

"  That  is  what  is  called  the  spirit  of  chivalry," 
I  answered. 

"  No,  it  is  only  fair  play." 


Fair  or  frank  play,  loyalty  in  the  game,  sport 
without  passion,  nobility  in  sport.  That  is  doubt- 
less what  war  means  to  the  English.  Psycholo- 
gists attribute  all  this  to  the  influence  of  their 
sporting  habits,  which  reconcile  violence  with  good 
form,  but  I  think,  on  the  contrary,  that,  if  English 
sport  can  go  as  far  as  bloodshed  without  any  bitter- 
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ness  blinding  those  involved,  this  is  due  to  the  legacy 
of  warlike  feelings  which  these  people  seem  to  have 
borrowed  from  the  Homeric  poems.  Hector,  who 
cries  out  to  his  rival — "  My  friends,  prepare  to  die 
or  else  to  give  me  death,"  is  a  hero  whom  one 
meets  at  every  turn  in  the  course  of  British  history. 
Learned  men  have  proved  that  the  famous  tirez 
les  premiers,  messieurs,  was  not  said  by  the  French, 
but  by  the  English.  And  English,  too,  were  those 
gentlemen  at  the  Siege  of  Calais,  who,  ignoring 
the  respect  which  they  owed  to  the  will  of  their 
Sovereign,  set  themselves  against  the  execution  of 
the  burgomasters,  and  spoke  in  such  a  way,  and 
sang  such  praises  of  the  heroism  of  their  enemy, 
that  they  succeeded  in  realising  the  ideal  of  justice 
that  inspired  them.  An  Englishman  too,  and  a  great 
Baron,  was  he  who,  when  he  had  the  power  to  bury 
Henry  of  Vaux  under  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  of 
Courmicy,  called  him  aside,  and  in  a  speech  full 
of  delicacy  and  humanity,  made  him  understand 
how  vain  would  be  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  and  those 
of  his  companions  ;  and  most  English  of  all  was 
the  Prince  of  Wales  who,  after  the  Battle  of  Poitiers, 
when  he  held  the  King  of  France  prisoner,  knelt 
down  before  him  and  said  :  "  My  lord,  I  think 
that  you  should  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  your  soul, 
because,  although  you  have  lost  the  day,  none 
shall  deny  that  in  prowess  and  glory,  you  have 
shown  yourself  the  superior  of  us  all." 

*       #  # 

As  with  individuals,  so  with  peoples — virtues 
are  ineradicable.    The  English  of  to-day,  as  far 
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as  fair  play  is  concerned,  are  the  equals  of  the 
English  of  yesterday.  It  matters  little  that  the 
enemy  shows  himself  unworthy  of  such  courtly 
treatment.  An  officer  to  whom  I  was  speaking 
about  the  German  atrocities,  a  little  while  ago, 
answered  me  : 

"  What  would  you  have  us  do  ?  If  the  niggers 
in  Central  Africa  were  to  eat  a  soldier  whom  they 
had  captured,  we  should  not  therefore  eat  niggers 
who  fall  into  our  power  !  " 

But  they  go  even  further  in  their  chivalrous 
generosity  when  they  declare  that  it  is  not  right 
to  make  all  the  Germans  responsible  for  what  some 
of  them  have  done.  In  the  letter  of  a  Captain 
published  by  John  Buchan,  I  come  across  these 
lines  which  seem  as  though  they  had  been  written 
by  the  companion  of  some  mediasval  knight : 

"  The  reported  atrocities  in  Belgium  are  terrible, 
but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  those  of  the  enemy 
who  are  fighting  here  against  us  have  not  been 
guilty  of  any  acts  of  the  sort.  They  fight  splendidly 
and  are  much  to  be  admired." 

There  is  something  "  evangelical  "  (in  the  Pro- 
testant use  of  the  word)  in  this  way  of  looking  at 
things.  According  to  Luther,  each  individual  is 
only  responsible  for  himself.  For  one  who  has 
not  sinned  there  can  be  no  punishment,  although 
his  brothers  sinned.  On  the  other  hand,  for  the 
real  sinner  there  can  be  no  forgiveness.  For  indeed 
the  curious  and  characteristic  thing  is  that  in  the 
English  system,  chivalry  is  not  always  accompanied 
by  pity,  as  it  is  with  French  courtesy.    No;  spies, 
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plunderers  of  villages,  murderers  of  the  wounded 
have  good  cause  to  know  it.  In  a  case  when  any 
repentance  is  shown,  there  is  some  hope  of  pardon 
from  the  officers  of  Joffre.  With  the  officers  of 
Lord  Kitchener,  execution  follows  the  crime  with- 
out any  hope  of  escape.  Bayard,  after  having 
shown  his  passion,  is  yet  capable  of  pity.  The 
English  knight  never  loses  his  temper ;  but  he 
never  pardons  either.  Fair  play — yes  ;  but  play 
that  involves  making  a  fool  of  oneself — no. 

#       #  * 

War,  in  any  case,  is  with  the  English  a  game  of 
chance,  as  well  as  a  sport— a  game  played  with 
the  hands  and  the  feet  rather  than  with  the  spirit. 
The  English  do  not  understand  the  ardour  of  feeling 
which  animates  the  French  people  with  so  sublime 
and  terrible  a  fire.  "  If  they  spoke  of  glory  and 
honour  as  the  Latin  races  do,"  says  Chevrillon, 
"  they  would  appear  like  actors  to  themselves,  and 
the  fact  is  that,  however  hard  the  press  of  London 
may  try  to  make  the  public  understand  that  it  is 
actually  a  question  of  a  fight  for  the  independence 
of  the  nation,  nobody  succeeds  in  getting  into  his 
head  the  unlikely  notion  that  the  country  is  really 
in  grave  danger." 

"  Our  misfortune,"  an  officer  who  believes  in 
conscription  told  me  the  other  day,  "  is  that  we 
have  never  been  invaded,  since  the  fabulous  times 
of  William  the  Conqueror.  If,  like  the  Germans 
or  the  French,  we  had  felt  the  wounds  inflicted 
by  the  enemy  upon  our  own  soil,  we  should  not 
think  or  feel  in  the  same  way.    In  any  very  for- 
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midable  struggle,  hate  is  an  absolute  necessity. 
We  have  no  hatred  in  our  hearts,  nor  do  we 
possess  the  other  admirable  spring  of  action  which 
men  call  vanity.  No.  It  does  not  matter  to  us  s 
if  people  say  that  others  get  there  before  us, 
wherever  they  want  to  go.  What  is  important 
in  our  minds  is  that  we  do  get  where  we  want 
to  go,  and  of  that  we  are  generally  pretty  sure. 
Remember  our  disasters  in  the  Transvaal.  Another 
people  might  have  suffered  from  the  sense  of 
humiliation.  We  did  not.  We  do  not  know  the 
torments  and  the  pleasures  of  self-esteem.  If  you 
look  into  the  eyes  of  our  soldiers  for  the  reflec- 
tion of  such  glory  or  suffering  as  lightens  the 
eyes  of  the  French,  after  a  triumph  or  a  defeat, 
you  will  never  see  it  there.  When  they  have 
won  a  battle,  they  are  about  as  much  pleased  as 
if  they  had  won  a  football  match.  When  they 
lose,  they  console  themselves  with  the  conviction 
that  they  have  fought  as  well  as  possible." 

*       #  * 

I  had  already  noticed  this,  more  than  once  during 
our  recent  excursions  to  the  front.  Officers  tell 
us  that  on  such  and  such  a  day  they  won  such  and 
such  a  trench,  in  just  the  same  tranquil  tone  as 
that  in  which  they  say  :  "  The  enemy  took  such 
and  such  positions  from  us  on  another  day."  For 
them,  a  soldier's  duty  is  not  to  conquer,  but  to 
fight.  And,  possessed  as  they  are  with  the  idea 
that  the  adversary  is  worthy  of  all  respect  for  his 
strength,  his  bravery  and  his  energy,  they  are  not 
in  the  least  humiliated  by  disaster.    At  first,  when 
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the  asphyxiating  gases  made  their  appearance, 
there  was  a  general  movement  of  indignation,  just 
as  there  would  have  been  at  a  boxing  match  if  one 
of  the  combatants  had  given  a  blow  against  the 
rules.  The  thing  simply  was  not  "  gentlemanly  "  ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  Government  provided  them 
with  protective  masks,  they  thought  no  more  of 
the  business,  but  simply  went  on  with  the  fighting 
without  further  discussion  about  the  inhumanity 
and  wickedness  in  the  latest  methods  of  the  enemy. 
From  the  moment  that  the  "  starter  "  accepts  the 
new  conditions,  there  is  no  need  for  any  further 
talk. 

Imagination,  subtlety,  and  the  spirit  of  ob- 
servation have  never  been  virtues  of  the  British. 
With  minds  at  once  slow  and  uniform,  without 
great  curiosity,  and  with  no  fantastic  notions, 
they  submit  to  the  laws  of  war  in  just  the  same 
measure  as  to  the  laws  of  sport.  "  We  are  simply 
good  boys,"  writes  one  of  them,  "  honourable  and 
healthy,  and  we  think  only  of  respecting  discipline, 
of  shooting  straight,  of  enduring  fatigue,  in  laughter 
or  in  silence,  according  to  the  mood  of  the  moment, 
and  then  if  possible,  of  taking  a  bath  and  of  eating 
in  a  fairly  decent  manner."  The  very  words 
acquire  upon  the  lips  of  these  men  a  sense  that  we 
do  not  give  to  them.  They  speak  of  "  respectable  " 
and  "  decent,"  much  more  often  in  connection 
with  clothes  and  food,  than  to  describe  feelings 
which,  they  think,  do  not  need  adjectives  to  qualify 
them.  A  phrase  like  the  Debout  les  morts  !  of  the 
French  would  not  be  understood  by  any  Tommy  ; 
nor  would  he  understand  insults  directed  against 
those  in  the  trenches  opposite.    There  is  a  letter 
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by  an  officer  written  in  hospital,  in  which,  after 
describing  how  he  was  wounded,  he  adds  :  "  The 
German  attack  was  extraordinary.    Hundreds  of 
men  steadily  replaced  those  that  fell,  and  the  lines 
closed  up  as  our  machine-guns  mowed  them  down, 
as  though  by  enchantment.    They  kept  coming  on 
and  falling,  and  this  strange  march  went  on  for  \ 
hours.    So  when  people  tell  you  that  they  are  not 
brave,  do  not  believe  them.    Sometimes  they  do|i 
not  meet  a  bayonet  charge  well,  but  under  fire' 
they  behave  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  impossible  not  lj 
to  admire  them."    This  tranquil  admiration  is  not, 
as  it  is  in  some  other  peoples,  a  sort  of  testimonial  ; 
extorted  from  the  pride  of  the  adversary,  but  simply  f 
an  honest  recognition  of  plain  truth.     And  we 
meet  it  in  common  soldiers  as  well  as  in  officers ;  in  I 
civilians  and  soldiers  alike.    To  admire  one's  ad-  J 
versary,  however  hateful  he  may  be,  is  not  here  a 
sin  that  one  tries  to  conceal.  j 

Yesterday,  at  lunch,  as  we  were  speaking  of 
the  battle  of  Verdun,  one  of  our  party  expressed 
himself  ironically  and  contemptuously  about  the 
ability  of  the  Crown  Prince.  "  Ah,  that  caricature  \ 
of  a  Prince,  that  sinister  and  grotesque  figure!  " 
The  officers  about  us  said  not  a  word,  but  Lord  j 
D.,  always  witty,  murmured  with  his  usual  gentle- 
ness : 

"  The  Crown  Prince  is  godfather  to  my  daughter." 
That  was  all. 

Those   spiritual   and   intellectual  relationships 
which  Romain  Rolland  places  "  above  the  conflict" 
are  by  no  means  broken  for  the  English.    According  i 
to  them  it  is  a  question  of  obtaining  victory,  of 
securing  what  the  Government  has  decided  to 
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secure,  of  imposing  a  peace  necessary  for  the  in- 
terests of  Europe  ;  but  not  of  unnecessary  destruc- 
tion ;  still  less  of  insult  and  injury. 

*       #  # 

It  is  true  that  the  newspapers  are  not  generally 
so  discreet  and  chivalrous  on  this  point,  and  the 
fword  Boche  takes  on  an  accent  of  hatred  and 
Contempt  in  the  words  of  certain  polemists,  but 
Galsworthy,  one  of  the  greatest  of  English  psy- 
chologists, says  :  "  We  are  not  to  be  judged  by  our 
press  which  is  in  the  hands  of  journalists  who  are 
[  not  true  Englishmen,  not  typical,  and  who  generally 
[  exaggerate  a  good  deal."    Later  he  adds  :   "  We 
must  not  be  judged  by  our  literature  either "  ; 
and  he  concludes  with  the  assurance  that  the 
'  Englishman,  properly  so-called,  is  incapable  of  self- 
:  expression  and  never  has  expressed  himself  satis- 
|  factorily.    Thus,   then,   the  man  who  has  best 
defined  his  fellow-countrymen  admits  that  it  is 
,  impossible  to  define  them.    Can  we  foreigners, 
\  then,  be  so  rash  as  to  hope  to  see  clearer  than  he 
p  does  ?    Certainly  not.    And  yet,  just  as  national 
contrasts  often  surprise  us  as  remarkable  phenomena, 
so  we  find  ourselves  better  placed  for  the  task  of 
making  them  felt  and  understood. 
Let  us  look  again  at  the  way  in  which  they  speak 
I  of  the  war,  and  we  shall  observe  something  that 
the  English  do  not  think  worthy  of  any  attention 
at  all.    I  allude  to  the  sort  of  smiling  detachment 
with  which  all  but  recruiting  sergeants  and  poli- 
*  ticians  with  a  mission  regard  the  tragic  phases  of 
the  contest.    Wells  himself,  after  accepting  Norman 
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Angel's  idea  that  the  war  will  ruin  both  conquered 
and  conqueror,  renounces  his  subtle  reflections  and 
says  with  a  gentle  irony  :  "  That  is  precisely  the 
only  good  that  can  come  out  of  the  struggle  that 
we  are  witnessing.  Nothing  that  is  worth  while 
in  life  '  pays ' — neither  love,  nor  art,  nor  honour 
itself." 

In  Germany  that  same  answer,  about  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  for  the  future,  would  be  considered 
as  a  sally  in  very  bad  taste.  Not  so  in  England. 
In  England  irony  has  its  rights,  even  in  the  most 
painful  moments.  If  you  do  not  believe  this,  recall 
an  article  published  about  the  catastrophe  of  the 
Lusitania,  in  which  after  examining  the  methods 
of  modern  defence  adopted  by  the  Germans,  the 
writer  concluded  :  "  Don't  you  see,  dear  German 
Professors,  that  the  very  richness  of  your  inventive 
genius  causes  men  to  doubt  all  your  explanations  ? 
If  I  had  been  in  your  place,  I  should  have  been 
satisfied  with  expressing  the  great  truth  that  con- 
tains an  excuse  for  vour  action,  and  I  should  have 
said  that  you  sent  the  Lusitania  to  the  bottom, 
because,  as  we  pretend  to  be  kings  of  the  sea,  so 
everybody  has  the  right  to  send  us  into  the  water 
in  order  to  put  us  into  our  true  place."  In  other 
countries  gravity  is  demanded  in  the  treatment  of 
tragic  matters  that  concern  the  national  honour  or 
warlike  pride.  In  England,  not  even  those  who 
celebrate  most  enthusiastically  the  epic  of  the 
moment,  believe  in  the  abstract  greatness  of  war. 
or  in  the  beauty  of  the  patriotic  sentiments  evoked 
by  it.  "  I  believe  in  peace  with  all  my  heart," 
writes  Galsworthy,  "  I  believe  that  war  is  a  crime, 
I  hate  militarism.    I  hate  force.   And  I  profoundly 
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distrust  the  common  meaning  of  the  phrase 
:  national  honour.'  " 

*       #  # 

:i  Another  thing  that  psychologists  "  distrust "  is 
ithe  spirit  of  initiative,  the  living  genius  and  the 
sensibility  of  the  English  people.  One  must  read 
the  fine  study  by  Galsworthy  on  the  soul  of  his 
fellow-countrymen  to  see  with  what  frankness  this 
people  speaks  of  itself  : 

"  The  Englishman,  partly  through  a  lack  of 
imagination  and  nervous  sensibility,  partly  through 
his  inbred  dislike  of  extremes  and  habit  of  minimising 
the  expression  of  everything,  is  a  perfect  example 
Sof  the  conservation  of  energy.  .  .  .  He  is  a  slow 
starter,  but  there  is  no  stronger  finisher,  because 
he  has  by  temperament  and  training  the  faculty 
of  getting  through  any  job  he  gives  his  mind  to 
iwith  a  minimum  expenditure  of  vital  energy. 

"  He  absorbs  ideas  slowly ;    would  rather  not 
i imagine  anything  decidedly  till  he  is  obliged;  but 
1  in  proportion  to  the  slowness  with  which  he  can 
be  moved,  is  the  slowness  with  which  he  can  be 
removed !    Hence,   the  symbol  of  the  bulldog. 
I  When  he  does  see  and  seize  a  thing  he  holds  fast. 
I    "  For  the  particular  situation  which  the  English- 
]  man  has  now  to  face,  he  is  terribly  well  adapted, 
f  Because  he  has  so  little  imagination,  so  little  power 
J  of  expression,  he  is  saving  nerve  all  the  time.  Be- 
rt ( cause  he  never  goes  to  extremes  he  is  saving  energy 
I  of  body  and  spirit.    That  the  men  of  all  nations 
I  are  about  equally  endowed  with  courage  and  self- 
I  sacrifice,  has  been  proved  in  these  last  six  months  ; 

3 
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it  is  to  other  qualities  that  one  must  look  for  final  ';;; 
victory  in  a  war  of  exhaustion.  The  Englishman!  p 
does  not  look  into  himself  ;  he  does  not  brood ;  ii 
he  sees  no  further  forward  than  is  necessary;  and:- asl 
he  must  have  his  joke.  These  are  fearful  and 
wonderful  advantages.  Examine  the  letters  and 
diaries  of  the  various  combatants,  and  you  will 
see  how  far  less  imaginative  and  reflecting  (though 
often  shrewd,  practical,  and  humorous)  the  English 
are  than  any  others  ;  you  will  gain,  too,  a  deep, 
a  deadly  conviction  that  behind  them  is  a  fibre 
like  rubber,  that  may  be  frayed  and  bent  a  little 
this  way  and  that,  but  can  neither  be  permeated 
nor  broken. 

"  When  this  war  began,  the  Englishman  rubbed 
his  eyes  steeped  in  peace.  He  is  still  rubbing  them  jm 
just  a  little,  but  less  and  less  every  day.  A  profoundly!' 
lover  of  peace  by  habit  and  tradition,  he  has  actually  j act 
realised  by  now  that  he  is  '  in  for  it '  up  to  the  neck. 
To  any  one  who  really  knows  him — that  is  a  portent !  it 

"  Let  it  be  freely  confessed  that  from  an  aesthetic 
point  of  view  the  Englishman,  devoid  of  high  lights 
and  shadows,  coated  with  drab,  and  superhumanly 
steady  on  his  feet,  is  not  too  attractive.  But  for 
the  wearing,  tearing,  slow  and  dreadful  business  of 
this  war,  the  Englishman — fighting  of  his  own 
free  will,  unimaginative,  humorous,  competitive, 
practical,  never  in  extremes,  a  dumb,  inveterate 
optimist,  and  terribly  tenacious— is  equipped  with 
victory." 

#       #  # 

I  have  quoted  that  page  because  it  contains  the 
sum  and  substance  of  what  England  thinks  of  her 
own  virtues  and  defects,  and  because  it  explains 
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also  the  mysteries  that  most  astonish  the  Latin 
peoples — and  even  the  German  peoples  too — in 
the  actual  conduct  of  Great  Britain.  When  we 
ask  how  it  is  possible  that  a  country  that  disposes 
of  three  millions  of  soldiers,  only  occupies  some 
hundred  kilometres  in  a  front  of  about  a  thousand, 
the  one  thing  we  forget  is  that  this  people  is 
proud  of  the  slowness  with  which  it  sets  to  work. 
When  we  observe  the  disdainful  detachment  with 
which  Tommy  alludes  to  his  own  doings,  we  do 
not  sufficiently  recognise  that  a  sensitive  imagina- 
tion is  indispensable  for  the  proper  appreciation  of 
reality.  When  we  are  surprised  that  the  hatred 
of  Germany  is  only  met  by  a  sort  of  chivalrous 
gallantry,  we  do  not  reflect  that  even  now  the  free 
citizen  of  Britain  is,  as  it  were,  rubbing  his  eyes 
without  bringing  himself  to  understand  that  the 
actual  struggle  is  not  a  Colonial  campaign,  but  a 
fight  to  the  death.  And  when  we  are  disconcerted 
at  the  frivolous  tone  of  some  of  the  great  writers 
in  London,  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  even  in 
the  midst  of  tragedy,  this  people  demands  an 
exercise  for  the  sense^of  humour  it  possesses. 


CHAPTER  III 


A  HOSPITAL  AT  THE  FRONT 

Before  introducing  us  to  the  heroes  who  are  fighting 
in  the  trenches,  the  English  want  to  let  us  get  a 
glimpse  of  those  who  suffer,  as  well.  .  .  . 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Boulogne,  by  the  sea, 
in  the  middle  of  a  little  wood,  from  which  on 
clear  days  one  can  see  the  coast  of  England,  there 
stands,  not  so  much  a  hospital,  as  an  immense  city 
of  sanatoria,  composed  of  hundreds  of  white  huts. 
From  Amiens  to  Calais,  in  the  plains  of  Picardy, 
a  whole  new  country  has  arisen  which  recalls  the 
far-off  rustic  homes  of  Canada.  These  men  from 
beyond  the  Channel  think  little  of  that  taste  for 
the  picturesque  which  runs  up  really  artistic  villages 
behind  the  French  lines,  with  thatched  roofs  and 
walls  made  out  of  branches.  They  are  content 
with  row  upon  row  of  timber  boxes,  covered  with 
ribbed  tin,  and  placed  in  the  healthiest  situation 
they  can  find.  And  to  the  reproach  of  monotony 
they  quickly  reply  that  the  aesthetic  (side  of  things 
matters  little,  so  long  as  comfort  and  hygiene 
triumph.  And  these  two  goddesses  of  modernity 
certainly  do  triumph  in  these  tragic  places.  .  .  . 

"We've  not  had  a  single  epidemic  here,"  our 
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conducting  officer  assures  us,  as  he  takes  us  into  the 
hospital  we  are  about  to  visit. 

And  the  Major  in  the  R.A.M.C.  tells  us  that  his 
staff  have  achieved  the  impossible  in  that  they  have 
cured  wounded  men,  with  seemingly  rudimentary 
methods,  in  less  time  than  is  needed  by  the  doctors 
in  the  great  hospitals,  in  London  and  in  Paris. 
"  Here,"  he  exclaims  with  pride,  "  a  broken  leg  is 
an  affair  of  three  weeks  in  all." 

#       #  * 

Arms  and  legs  form  the  great  preoccupation  of 
the  sanitary  service  here.  At  first,  the  commonest 
wounds  were  head  wounds  ;  but  these,  thanks  to 
the  helmets  now  in  use  for  fighting,  have  diminished 
by  90  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  arms  and  legs 
it  is  not  so  easy  to  protect.  And  so,  out  of  every 
ten  huts,  in  this  institution,  more  than  half  are 
appointed  for  cripples  and  the  maimed. 

"  Please  come  in." 

The  sight  of  the  enormous  room  amazes  us. 
The  sick  are  not  lying  down  on  truckle  beds,  but 
hoisted  upon  strange-looking  apparatuses  made 
of  leather  and  lint.  It  is  the  newest  and  most 
effective  system.  But  it  has  such  an  unforeseen 
aspect  that  it  produces  a  sensation  of  discomfort. 
In  their  ghastly  pallor  the  wounded  look  as  though 
they  were  tied  upon  some  form  of  inquisitorial 
rack.  When  one  of  them  raises  his  body,  the  whole 
mechanism  enveloping  and  sustaining  him  moves 
and  creaks. 

"  Notice,"  murmurs  the  Major,  "  that  however 
much  they  move  their  bodies,  the  sick  men  in- 
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variably  keep  the  limb  that  is  shattered  absolutely 
still." 

A  silence  of  death  prevails  in  all  this  vast  en- 
closure. The  nurses  and  attendants  walk  without 
the  faintest  noise.  The  doctors  attend  to  their 
cases  without  opening  their  lips.  There  are  uneasi- 
ness, pain,  pity  in  the  air.  .  .  .  And  yet,  in  the 
eyes  of  each  sufferer,  one  reads  only  a  great  resigna- 
tion and  a  great  determination  to  be  master  of  his 
pain. 

#       #  * 

Before  taking  us  over  the  wards  of  the  hospital, 
our  guide  had  shown  us  with  pride  a  few  of  the 
letters  written  from  their  beds  of  suffering  by  the 
wounded.  "  Read  them,"  he  said,  "  read  them. 
.  .  .  They  will  best  give  you  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  character  of  our  men."  And  he  placed  such 
scraps  before  us  as  these  I  copy  out  haphazard — ■ 

A  sergeant  writes  :  "  I  was  wounded  in  the  arm 
by  a  shell.  Seven  officers  were  killed  last  Thursday, 
but  Captain  Grenfell  was  saved  with  me.  What 
do  you  think  of  the  charge  of  the  9th  ?  It  was 
worth  while  getting  wounded  to  take  part  in  that  !  " 

"  I  met  John  in  the  hospital  here,"  says  a  private, 
"  he  was  wounded  and  dying.  I  asked  him  Avhether 
he  would  like  to  give  me  a  message  for  any  of  his 
family,  and  he  answered  with  tears  in  his  eyes  : 
'  I  ran  away  from  home  and  enlisted  a  year  ago. 
My  parents  don't  know  I'm  here,  but  tell  them  I 
don't  repent  of  what  I  did.'  When  I  repeated  this, 
later,  to  our  fellows,  they  wept  like  children.  But 
bear  in  mind  that  this  is  the  spirit  that  inspires 
England  in  the  gigantic  struggle.  I  got  to  know 
his  name  and  the  address  of  his  family  from  his 
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regiment,  and  now  I'm  going  to  write  to  them  to 
tell  them  they  can  well  be  proud  of  their  boy." 

"  No  regiment  ever  fought  more  stubbornly  than 
ours,"  writes  a  subaltern,  "  and  none  has  such 
fine  officers  to  fight  side  by  side  with.  But  there's 
no  good  expecting  the  men  to  accomplish  miracles. 
However  brave  our  boys  may  be,  we  can't  fight 
against  a  force  twenty  or  thirty  times  superior  in 
numbers  to  our  own.  If  those  of  you  who  have 
spoken  with  contempt  of  English  officers  had  seen 
how  they  manage  their  men  without  ever  sparing 
themselves,  you  would  be  ashamed  of  yourselves. 
We  are  determined,  one  fine  day,  to  return  with 
our  fellows  and  to  get  our  own  back  after  all  — " 

The  manly  words  we  read  a  few  minutes  ago  in 
the  Major's  office  had  then  only  a  vague  interest 
for  us.  But  they  now  seem  to  live  anew  with  a 
breath  of  quivering  reality.  These  same  fresh- 
faced  boys  here  stretched  out,  looking  so  coldly 
and  calmly  at  us,  are  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  an 
ideal.  There  is  not  one  who  does  not  surprise  me 
by  the  fortitude  he  shows.  Not  one  mouth  is 
convulsed  with  pain.  There  is  not  the  sign  of  a 
tear  in  the  eyes  of  any  of  these  men.  .  .  . 

^  ^fe  4(* 

The  doctor  who  goes  round  with  us  tells  us 
that  only  those  who  are  convalescent  sometimes 
show  signs  of  depression.  "  And  yet,"  he  adds, 
"  that  is  not  on  account  of  what  they  have  actually 
been  through,  so  much  as  because  of  a  sort  of 
'  spleen  '  which  attacks  the  very  bravest  at  times." 

There  is  indeed,  in  this  long  monotonous  war, 
an  epidemic,  not  considered  of  any  importance 
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by  the  medical  profession,  but  striking  enough 
none  the  less.  The  French  use  the  word  cafard 
to  describe  it.  Have  you  heard  of  it  ?  "  It 
is  a  definitely  morbid  state  " — writes  Pierre  Mille 
— "  and  it  comes  from  the  continued  pressure  of 
despondency  which  ends  by  producing  a  real  con- 
tagious illness."  And  if  it  is  remarkable  amongst 
French  soldiers,  who  carry  a  certain  gaiety  in  their 
blood,  and  who  are,  besides,  in  their  own  country 
and  fighting  to  defend  their  own  homes,  imagine 
what  it  must  be  with  the  English  who  have  always 
been  given  to  "  spleen,"  or  melancholy,  by  nature. 

The  doctor  to  whom  I  spoke  of  this,  smiled  and 
said:  "Yes,  yes,  I  know.  Cafard — spleen.  The 
Colonials  suffer  from  it  above  all.  There  are 
many  mental  cases  in  this  war.  See  there,  in  that 
passage,  those  two  red-cheeked  youths  who  are 
staring  silently  at  one  another.  The  two  poor 
fellows  have  lost  all  memory  of  everything,  so 
that  they  don't  even  recall  their  own  names.  As 
they  do  no  harm,  they  are  at  liberty.  But  we 
have  others  we  are  obliged  to  watch.  Nights 
spent  in  the  trenches,  continuous  bombardments, 
weariness  and  ennui,  sudden  surprises — all  contribute 
to  drive  those  mad  who  have  not  very  strong 
heads.  Later,  what  will  make  us  think  with  horror 
of  this  time,  will  be  the  numbers  of  madmen  and 
blind  men.  In  Germany,  above  all,  madness  has 
made  great  havoc.  Amongst  us,  there's  less  of  it. 
And  there's  even  less  amongst  the  French,  who, 
with  their  rather  fragile  appearance,  possess  an 
almost  incredible  fund  of  nervous  resistance  behind 
it  " 

*       #  * 
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The  Major  stops  a  moment  and  looks  at  the 
two  mad  soldiers.  A  glimmer  of  sadness  passes 
into  his  eyes,  and  one  sees  a  slight  tightening  at  the 
edges  of  his  lips  : 

"  Madmen,"  he  murmurs,  "  mad  "... 

Then,  turning  towards  us,  he  adds  : 

"  The  most  dreadful  memory  of  my  life  in  this 
campaign  is  that  of  the  retreat  from  Belgium,  when 
we  were  forced,  one  autumn  evening,  to  evacuate 
our  hospital,  and  to  carry  our  wounded  and  sick 
away  to  Poperinghe.    On  account  of  the  study 
I  have  always  devoted  to  nervous  cases,  my  chiefs 
considered  that  I  ought  to  look  after  the  transport 
of  the  mad  soldiers.  .  .  .  There  were  some  English- 
men, some  Belgians,   and  even  a  few  German 
prisoners  amongst  them.    And,  as  all  of  them  were 
quiet  enough,  I  didn't  even  think  of  taking  with 
me  the  strongest  of  our  attendants  and  nurses, 
whose  services  were  needed  elsewhere.    The  waggon 
in  which  we  had  to  travel  for  hours  was  under  the 
fire  of  the  enemy's  artillery.    After  I  had  told 
my  unhappy  patients  to  be  very  very  careful,  we 
set  off,  and  for  a  few  minutes  all  went  as  well  as 
could  be  expected.    Calmly  and  silently  the  mad- 
men followed  me  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  without 
paying  the  smallest  heed  to  the  bombs  that  kept 
bursting  amongst  the  hops  near  by,  about  fifty 
metres  away  from  us.    But  soon  a  German  battery 
happened,  by  a  disastrous  chance,  to  notice  our 
procession,  and  it  at  once  pointed  at  us.  The 
first  shell  that  burst  right  on  the  high-road  several 
yards  behind  us,  robbed  my  soldiers  of  all  their 
calm.    Some  of  them  began  to  laugh,  others  waved 
their  arms  at  the  sky,  three  or  four  began  to 
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weep  like  children.  '  Let's  hurry  on,'  I  said  to 
them.  They  did  not  heed  me.  Motionless,  in 
the  middle  of  the  road,  they  stood  scrutinising 
the  shell  that  had  just  exploded,  chattering  inco- 
herently to  one  another.  I  was  exasperated,  and 
began  to  push  them  roughly,  in  the  hopes  of  getting 
them  away  from  so  dangerous  a  place ;  when, 
suddenly,  another  shell  fell  in  the  midst  of  the 
group  and  killed  two  of  my  poor  madmen.  Then, 
as  though  in  obedience  to  some  mysterious  voice, 
the  others  sat  down  about  the  corpses,  quite  calm, 
quite  happy,  laughing  and  talking,  with  the  greatest 
naturalness  in  the  world.  My  cries  and  threats 
were  all  of  no  avail.  One  of  them,  a  Belgian, 
kept  on  looking  at  me  with  ironical  eyes,  as  if  I 
were  the  real  madman,  and  not  he.  .  .  .  And  the 
truth  is  that,  at  that  moment,  I  don't  know  if  my 
reason  did  not  leave  me  for  a  minute.  My  position 
was  far  from  pleasant.  What  was  I  to  do  ?  In- 
stinct counselled  me  to  make  off.  The  sense  of 
duty  forced  me  not  to  move.  ...  But  now,  as 
the  bombardment  increased,  and  as  each  explosion 
only  added  to  the  tranquil  gaiety  of  my  patients, 
I  decided  finally  to  go  back  to  see  if  I  could  not  come 
across  some  help.  .  .  .  When  I  got  back  to  them, 
accompanied  by  about  a  dozen  stretcher-bearers, 
the  madmen  were  still  sitting  in  the  same  place. 
Ten  or  twelve  shells  had  fallen  in  the  midst  of  the 
circle,  wounding  several  of  them.  One,  above  all, 
with  nostrils  torn  open,  his  face  covered  with  blood, 
was  a  dreadful  sight.  The  others  were  looking  at 
him,  and  laughing  ;  and  he  too  was  laughing  away, 

gently  and  quietly,  with  them  " 

While  the  Major  was  telling  us  this  ghastly 
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tale,  pronouncing  every  syllable  as  though  he 
feared  he  would  not  be  understood,  I  could  not 
take  my  eyes  off  the  two  boys  who  were  still  stand- 
ing there,  straight  upright,  gazing  at  one  another 
with  a  curiosity  born  of  hallucination.  Brothers 
in  arms  and  brothers  in  misfortune,  one  would  have 
said  that  each  was  seeking  in  the  other  for  something 
that  should  help  him  to  remember  his  own  tragic 
story,  his  own  suffering,  the  nightmare  that  was 
his  alone.  .  .  . 
"  Let  us  go." 

#       #  # 

We  continue  our  uneasy  walk  through  the  end- 
less rooms.  I  had  never  yet  visited  a  military 
hospital,  although  on  several  occasions  French 
officers  had  offered  to  take  me  over  the  ambulances 
on  the  front.  Pain  is  a  spectacle  that  does  not 
attract  me.  And  besides,  the  recollection  of  a  day 
on  which  Dr.  Doyen  had  let  me  see  a  series  of 
horrible  operations,  has  stayed  by  me  always,  like 
a  kind  of  guilty  conscience.  Those  faces,  those 
groans,  those  wounds  in  the  passive  flesh  !  To 
calm  me,  the  great  French  surgeon  told  me  that 
what  appeared  to  be  a  cruelty  was  in  reality  an  act 
of  kindness  and  pity.  And  yet  I  have  always  felt 
that  between  pain  and  death,  the  lesser  of  the 
two  evils  is  the  second  ;  and  if  in  order  to  save 
a  man  it  is  necessary  to  make  him  suffer  like  a 
martyr,  it  would  be  sometimes  better  not  to  save 
him  at  all.  "  What  is  life  after  all  ?  "  asks  Manuel 
Machado.  Life  is,  indeed,  nothing.  Suffering- 
yes.  .  .  . 

"  What  is  that  ?  " 
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Through  a  half-closed  door  come  groans.  The 
door  opens  and  a  nurse  appears  carrying  in  her 
arms,  as  though  it  were  a  child,  a  leg  pouring  with 
blood.  After  her  comes  a  man  dressed  in  white, 
whose  hands  are  red.  .  .  . 

"  Good  morning,  Major  !  " 

"  Good  morning,  doctor." 

The  two  doctors  smile,  while,  from  the  far  end 
of  the  room,  the  lamentations  of  the  man  who  has 
just  been  thus  mutilated,  ascend  towards  a  sky  deaf 
to  his  cries.  .  .  . 

And  the  two  doctors  talk  quietly  to  one  another. 
What  is  a  leg  to  them  ?  What  is  a  man  groaning 
aloud  ?  What  is  blood  ?  In  their  sublime  kind- 
ness, surgeons  end  by  being  as  impassive,  as  emotion- 
less, as  barbaric  or  savage  deities.  .  .  .  Drunk  with 
Promethean  pride,  they  think  but  of  the  virtue  of 
their  instruments,  which  snatch  its  prey  from  the 
very  clutch  of  Destiny.  They  pay  no  heed  to 
what  is  terrifying  in  all  that  they  have  to  do. 

"  The  gangrene  was  beginning  to  gain  ground," 
says  the  man  in  white.  .  .  . 

My  companions  listen  calmly  to  the  learned 
explanations,  while  1  feel  my  poor  forehead  covered 
with  a  cold  sweat.  What  the  surgeon  says  interests 
me  less  than  what  the  unhappy  man  is  suffering, 
whose  bleeding  limb  is  all  that  I  have  seen  of  him. 

"  Come.    Let  us  go." 

*       #  # 

Outside,  in  the  courtyard,  in  order  that  we  may 
admire  the  miracles  of  science,  the  Major  gathers 
one  or  two  of  the  crippled  men  together.  One  of 
them  has  lost  both  arms  ;    another  both  hands  ; 
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the  others  have  only  lost  a  leg  each,  and  they  are 
walking  about  balancing  themselves  on  apparatus 
very  perfectly  designed. 
"  Halt !  "  cries  a  voice. 

The  poor  fellows  get  up  and  stand  in  military 
formation.  Their  lips  quiver.  Their  eyes  shine 
full  of  life  and  eagerness  for  living. 

"  Right  turn  !    March  !  " 

Then,  those  that  can  walk  with  crutches  stick 
them  under  their  shoulders,  and  a  grotesque  and 
pathetic  procession  begins,  in  which  the  invalids 
strive  to  imitate  the  comic  rigidity  of  the  German 
troops,  laughing  aloud  as  they  approach  us.  .  .  . 

And  I  too  laugh,  together  with  my  companions 
— a  laughter  full  of  tears.  .  .  . 

Well,  this  is  war  ! 


CHAPTER  IV 


THE   ENGLISH   AND  THE   GERMAN  PRISONERS 

I  used  sincerely  to  believe  that  nothing  made  the 
English  so  indignant  as  the  insults  which  the 
Germans  have  hurled  at  them  since  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  war.  The  famous  phrase  "  Gott 
strafe  England,"  the  various  speeches  against  the 
greed  of  Britain,  and,  above  all,  the  words  of  the 
Kaiser  about  the  "  contemptible  army  "  of  Lord 
Kitchener  had  made  me  think,  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  that  the  hatred  of  England 
responded  to  the  hatred  of  Germany.  Did  not 
the  English  prisoners  assure  us  that  their  keepers 
treat  them  worse  than  they  treat  the  French  or 
Russians  ?  "  For  the  French,"  says  Captain  Allen, 
"  the  men  here  feel  a  certain  sympathy,  and  for 
the  Russians  a  good  deal  of  contempt,  but  we 
inspire  true  detestation."  And  the  paper  that 
publishes  these  lines  adds  :  "  The  assassins  of  Liege 
and  the  incendiaries  of  Louvain  inspire  an  even 
greater  detestation  in  us." 

All  this  made  me  think,  when  our  guide  told  us, 
an  hour  ago,  that  we  were  going  to  visit  the  Boches 
in  the  Boulogne  hospital,  that  I  was  going  to  take 
part  in  one  of  those  mute,  pathetic  scenes  in  which 
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one  discerns,  through  the  cold  correctness  imposed 
by  discipline,  what  is  perhaps  the  saddest  thing  in 
the  world — I  mean,  the  reflection  of  hatred  in 
human  eyes. 

"  Have  you  already  seen  prisoners  in  France  ?  " 
my  companion  asked  me. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  I  have  seen  them  in 
Touraine,  in  Brittany,  and  in  the  south — immense 
camps  of  prisoners."  I  have  seen  grey  troops  of 
soldiers  whose  faces  betray  nothing  but  a  great 
weariness  and  indifference.  I  have  seen  officers 
walking  about  in  the  courtyards  of  fortresses  like 
caged  beasts,  who  seem  rather  to  growl  than  to 
speak  ;  and  always,  in  spite  of  the  gentleness  with 
which  the  French  treat  the  conquered,  always, 
I  have  felt,  during  these  visits,  an  impression  of 
intense  uneasiness. 

The  material  fact  in  such  cases  counts  for  nothing. 
A  people  like  the  French  never  lowers  itself  so  far 
as  to  be  hard  on  those  who  cannot  defend  them- 
selves. The  Germans  who  are  in  French  barracks 
are  better  treated  than  their  companions  who 
remain  in  garrisons  beyond  the  Rhine  ;  and  yet, 
however  much  pity  they  may  feel,  the  French 
cannot  forget  that  these  men  are  of  those  who 
have  burnt  their  towns,  sacked  their  churches, 
violated  their  women,  and  murdered  their  children. 

The  English  military  doctor  who  receives  us  at 
Boulogne,  and  who  is  going  to  show  us  his  Boches, 
tells  us  in  answer  to  something  I  say  to  him,  that 
his  fellow-countrymen  cannot  accept  in  principle 
the  theory  of  reprisals,  because  they  know  that  in 
practice  it  only  leads  to  injustice.  "  Thus,"  he 
adds,  "  at  this  moment  in  Prussia,  our  imprisoned 
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officers  complain  of  the  humiliations  thrust  upon  j 
them,  and  our  soldiers  assure  us  that  they  would  j 
prefer  to  be  set  at  hard  labour  to  the  existence  they 
endure  amongst  the  enemy.    If  we  wanted  to  ! 
reply  to  such  treatment,  nothing  would  be  easier  j 
for  us  than  to  impose  privations  and  taunts  upon 
the  Germans  we  have  here.    But  because  we  know  i 
that  if  we  did  this  we  should  not  punish  the  guilty, 
but  only  unhappy  men,  innocent  of  what  is  going  ; 
on  in  their  own  country,  we  refrain  from  doing  it." 
And  then,  very  gravely,  he  assures  us,  that  his 
conscience  as  a  gentleman  has  nothing  to  repent 
of,  and  that  his  sole  source  of  pride  is  that  he  has 
been  able  to  resist  the  provocation  of  certain  enemy  j 
officers,  whose  insolence  might  have  tempted  him 
to  be  untrue  to  his  character. 

A  young  officer  who  is  convalescent  in  this  same 
hospital  and  who  has  just  joined  our  group,  smiled 
with  bitter  irony  when  he  heard  what  the  Major 
said. 

#       *  # 

"  Don't  you  think,"  he  said,  "  that  at  the  bottom  m 
there  is  something  of  madness  in  our  mania  for  !|x 
considering  the  Germans  as  though  they  were  k 
adversaries  worthy  of  respect  and  admiration  ?  :i 
Simply  because  we  admire  the  heroism  they  display  t 
in  their  massed  attacks,  we  have  managed  to  forget  \h 
they  are  not  men  like  ourselves,  but  barbarians  ii 
whose  cruelty  is  fixed  in  the  blood  that  circulates  ja 
through  their  veins.  I: 

"  True  enough,"  says  the  Boulogne  Major  in  \ 
a  low  voice.  "  True  enough.  We  are  sometimes  10 
a  bit  crazy  when  we  imagine  that  the  Germans  jj 
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deserve  to  be  treated  in  a  chivalrous  manner. 
But  it  is  better  to  be  mad  than  to  be  unjust.  Re- 
prisals always  seem  to  have  something  of  a  revengeful 
character  in  them,  unworthy  of  a  great  people. 
We  do  not  admit  revenge.  We  only  admit  punish- 
ment. We  are  in  no  hurry,  but  we  do  not  forget. 
Our  Minister,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  has  said  it  in 
Parliament.  One  day  the  Germans  will  repent  of 
having  ill-treated  our  prisoners.  When  peace  comes 
we  shall  have  to  begin  that  great  trial.  We  have 
faith  in  justice,  but  at  the  same  time  we  cannot 
expose  ourselves,  by  adopting  a  rigorous  system 
now,  to  the  risk  of  causing  siiffering  to  those  amongst 
these  men  who  may  be  innocent,  though  they  are 
enemies.  To  sum  up,  all  the  Germans  are  criminals. 
The  whole  people  is  criminal.  And  yet  who  is 
there  who  will  claim  that  there  are  not  a  few  who 
are  not  so,  but  who  suffer  from  the  national  delirium 
of  their  country  ?  No,  an  Englishman  cannot  defile 
his  lips  with  useless  insults." 

A  splendid  clearness  of  pride  shines  in  the  blue 
eyes  of  our  guide.  One  sees  that  the  principle  of 
the  moral  supremacy  of  the  British  race  is  a  dogma 
for  him.  His  soul  may  feel  indignant,  as  do  the 
souls  of  all  those  who  fight  in  the  ranks  of  civilisa- 
tion, before  the  spectacle  of  the  cruelties  of  these 
barbarous  hordes.  His  personal  passion  probably 
tempts  him  to  hate.  But  a  greater  force  than 
that  of  his  instincts — a  force  that  comes  from 
traditional  calm,  from  love  of  justice,  and  from 
the  discipline  of  patience — obliges  him  to  master 
his  own  impulses,  and  to  hear  no  voice  but  that 
of  self-control. 

"  This  is  a  strange,  fierce  war,"  he  murmurs. 
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Then,  opening  a  door,  he  calls  to  us  :  "  Come  in 
here." 

*       *  * 

Ranged  round  a  very  large  table,  we  see  about} 
a  hundred  prisoners,  who  drop  their  cards,  their 
books,  their  pipes,  and  get  up,  standing  to  attention, 
rigid  and  mechanical,  as  they  hear  the  voice  of  the 
officer  who  is  with  us.  All  of  them  have  come 
here  wounded  or  sick  after  a  fight.  Here  they 
were  cured,  and  here  they  remain  as  convalescents, 
until  the  day  when  the  doctor  pronounces  that 
they  can  be  taken  to  England.  Their  pale  faces 
still  bear  traces  of  suffering  and  fatigue.  They 
are  Saxons  and  Prussians,  it  appears,  and  belong 
to  the  regiments  that  defended  Loos  in  September 
of  last  year.  They  are  all  young,  but  there  is  ndi 
one  amongst  them  who  corresponds  to  the  ideal 
type  of  warrior  of  the  north  as  regards  strength) 
and  stature.  They  are  of  medium  height,  ruddy, 
close-shaven,  serious.  They  are  only  to  be  distin- 
guished from  the  English  by  the  expression  in  their 
look,  which  is  without  the  noble  frankness  of  a  free 
race.  Ah,  those  grey  pupils,  those  pale  eyes  which 
never  look  straight  ahead,  which  shun  another's 
look,  which  hide  and  seem  to  keep  a  secret  !  "  That 
is  German  hypocrisy,"  people  say.  In  reality,  it 
is  something  even  sadder  and  more  worthy  of  pity. 
It  is  the  education  of  terror,  it  is  the  perpetual 
cult  of  slavery,  imposed  by  discipline  from  above ; 
and  the  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  officers  do  not  have  this  look  ;  but  turn  their 
clear  eyes,  with  a  certain  hardness,  upon  all  who 
look  at  them. 

Here  there  are  merely  soldiers,  without  pride 
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and  without  insolence,  poor,  simple  soldiers  who 
only  hold,  concerning  the  English  and  the  French, 
those  vague  ideas  of  hatred  and  contempt  which 
their  superiors  inspire  in  them.    As  I  look  at  them 
I  remember  those  first  prisoners  of  the  battle  of 
the  Marne  who  were  quite  sure  that  they  were 
going  to  be  shot  :   "  But  do  they  shoot  prisoners 
in  your  country  ?  "  asked  the  interpreters  at  Head- 
quarters.   And  they  answered,  very  serious  and 
very  pale  :   "  It's  not  the  same  thing.    We  are  a 
cultivated  people."    And   I   asked  myself  what 
these  unhappy  men  think  now.    They  had  been 
made  to  think  that  outside  Germany  there  is 
nothing  worthy  of  respect ;    but  now  they  see 
this  noble  clemency   of  their  conquerors,  who, 
after  having  carefully  cured  them,  treat  them  like 
equals,  and  do  not  impose  upon  them  the  iron 
laws  of  Prussian  discipline.    However  little  they 
may  be  accustomed  to  think  freely,  it  is  probable 
that  in  their  consciences  an  obscure  drama  is 
unfolded  in  which  the  figures  that  incarnate  tradi- 
tion, sacred  duty  and  imperial  greatness,  wear 
cruel  masks  of  deceit.    Very  often,  German  Generals 
are  accused  of  making  their  troops  drunk  before 
an  attack.    But  indeed,  for  more  than  forty  years, 
the  whole  of  official  and  intellectual  Germany  has 
been  inebriating  the  people,  so  as  to  prepare  them 
for  the  conquest  of  the  world,  by  making  them 
believe  that  beyond  the  frontiers  of  old  Germany 
there  are  nothing  but  inferior  nations,  whom  it  is 
their  task  to  civilise.    The  men  we  see  here  are 
part  of  that  formidable  troop  of  drunkards.  And 
yet  individually  they  are  not  responsible  either  for 
the  crimes  or  the  madnesses  of  the  Germanic  mass. 
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One  has  only  to  see  them  to  understand  that  they 
play  the  part  of  simple  unconscious  wheels  in  the 
great  machine  of  aggression  and  conquest  set  up 
by  Pan-Germanism. 

The  Marquis  of  Valdeiglesias,  after  having  ques- 
tioned them  minutely  with  his  talent  as  a  journal- 
istic-inquisitor, exclaims  : 

"  Who  would  say  that  they  had  done  such 
wonderful  things  on  the  field  of  battle  ?  " 

■fr  4f* 

On  the  recreation  ground,  where  we  afterwards 
talked  with  them,  we  were  able  to  see  even  better 
the  immense  difference  between  the  ideal  type  of 
warrior,  as  we  Latins  conceive  it,  and  the  perfect 
type  of  the  German  soldier.  Every  one  of  these 
men,  who  without  doubt  has  realised  immense 
feats  of  valour  in  battle,  turns  out  to  be  a  poor 
timid  humble  creature,  a  little  slow  in  under- 
standing, and  slow  in  movement.  When  we  put 
a  question  to  them,  we  notice  that  they  do  not 
succeed  in  answering  us  freely,  and  that  they 
search  about  for  vague  formulas  which  shall  contain 
nothing  shocking  or  compromising.  When  they 
see  the  stripes  of  our  guide,  above  all,  their  attitudes 
are  almost  lamentable.  One  sees  that  any  superior 
is  for  them  a  divine  and  terrible  being. 

"  There  is  no  way  of  curing  this  terror,"  an 
officer  tells  us. 

The  atmosphere  in  which  they  have  been  living 
for  some  months,  however,  is  well  adapted  to 
their  moral  re-education,  because,  contrary  to 
what  those  believe  who  talk  of  the  mortal  hatred 
between  England  and  Germany,  the  English  either 
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do  not  hate  at  all,  or  else  have  learnt  admirably  to 
hide  their  feelings.  Here,  in  this  camp  of  wounded 
and  convalescents,  the  soldiers  of  the  Kaiser,  and 
the  soldiers  of  King  George,  live  in  touch  with  one 
another.  One  might  almost  say  that  they  fraternise 
with  one  another.  Ask  these  grey-clad  men  who 
has  given  them  the  tobacco  they  are  smoking,  the 
cards  they  are  playing  with,  the  razors  they  use  to 
shave  themselves  with,  or  the  sandwiches  they  are 
devouring,  and  they  will  point  to  the  men  in  khaki 
about  them. 

In  our  rapid  walk  round  the  rooms,  where  there 
are  a  few  wounded  who  cannot  move,  we  have 
had  a  glimpse  of  several  very  significant  scenes. 
And  when  I  say  significant,  I  use  the  wrong  expres- 
sion. Pitiable  is  what  I  ought  to  say,  so  pitiable 
that  I  am  much  mistaken  if,  in  the  famous  notes 
of  the  Marquis  of  Valdeiglesias  concerning  this 
very  day,  there  is  not  a  very  deep  emotion.  How 
is  it  possible  not  to  feel  touched,  indeed,  at  the 
sight  of  these  cold,  silent  Englishmen  who,  though 
they  know  to  what  lengths  the  hatred  felt  for  them 
by  the  Germans  goes,  yet  forget  the  insults  of  the 
press,  the  Zeppelin  murders,  the  mourning  of  their 
own  women  ;  and  see,  in  these  captive  people, 
unfortunate  men  who  deserve  nothing  but  pity. 


CHAPTER  V 


A  BRITISH   RECREATION  CAMP 

The  impassive,  courteous  Colonel  who  guides  us 
through  the  endless  avenues  of  the  recreation  camp, 
hardly  seems  to  listen  to  the  praises  of  his  troops  ; 
nor  does  he  say  a  word  about  the  fatigues  that  the 
soldiers  have  suffered  in  the  trenches,  before  coming 
to  enjoy  a  few  days  of  well-earned  rest  in  this 
place.  But  when  he  begins  to  speak  of  the  comfort, 
the  luxury  and  the  convenience  of  camp  life,  his 
honest  face  lights  up,  and  amidst  clouds  of  smoke, 
he  tells  us  of  the  pride  he  feels.  He  rather  produces 
the  impression  of  a  colonist  who  has  created  a  city 
of  pleasure  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  than  of  a  soldier 
on  a  campaign.  So  much  so,  that  what  seems  to 
us,  as  simple  lookers-on,  a  matter  rather  of  indiffer- 
ence, has  an  immense  importance  for  him. 

"  Here  are  the  shower-baths,  with  hot  and  cold 
water,"  he  exclaims  in  front  of  a  timber  hut. 

An  N.C.O.  runs  up  and  uses  first  one  key,  then 
another,  then  a  third.  The  shower  falls  into 
twenty  iron  buckets.  The  air  fills  with  vapour, 
and  the  good  soldier,  in  ecstasies  in  front  of  his 
work,  smiles  and  murmurs  : 

"  I  can  tell  you  the  Boches  haven't  got  that  !  " 

In  Champagne,  in  the  Argonne,  in  Lorraine,  I 
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have  seen  the  improvised  villages  where  the  French 
wait  for  the  order  to  advance  to  the  fighting  line. 
Thanks  to  his  personal  initiative,  the  Pioupiou, 
playful  and  ingenious,  rigs  up  huts  for  himself  that 
look  as  though  they  were  constructed  for  some 
tropical  village  at  a  "  universal  exhibition."  Every 
piece  of  furniture  represents  an  effort ;  and  if  the 
whole  result  charms  one  by  a  certain  primitive  and 
rustic  grace  in  it,  that  is  because  it  reveals  so  much 
of  the  good  humour  and  simple  resignation  shown 
by  the  heroic  soldiers  of  Joffre.  On  the  other 
hand,  Tommy  finds  everything  ready  made  for 
him  as  soon  as  he  arrives  in  the  British  zone.  With 
generous  care,  the  General  Staff  of  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  multiply  these  huts  and  conveniences,  dormi- 
tories, reading  rooms,  canteens,  recreation  rooms, 
chapels  and  theatres. 

"  The  English  soldier  is  much  happier  than  the 
Frenchman,"  says  Valdeiglesias,  taking  scrupulous 
note  of  all  he  sees. 

But  to  his  great  surprise  our  guide  answers  : 
"  No,  don't  believe  it.  Quite  the  contrary. 
The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  psychological 
characteristics  of  our  race.  When  our  men  find 
their  lodgings  provided  for  them  and  a  cup  of 
tea  on  the  table,  they  do  not  know  how  to  use 
their  leisure  hours  and  they  get  bored  ;  whereas 
our  Allies,  always  occupied  in  the  search  for  some 
sort  of  material  comfort,  have  no  time  to  feel  the 
tedium  of  things.  Have  a  look  at  our  dining- 
rooms  and  compare  them  with  those  in  the 
Argonne." 

In  a  sort  of  hall,  fifty  yards  broad,  we  see  a  dozen 
or  so  ruddy-faced  boys,  ranged  round  little  tables 
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of  pine.  An  absolute  silence  reigns  in  the  place, 
columns  of  white  smoke  come  out  of  their  pipes, 
various  sorts  of  drink  colour  their  glasses.  Along  a 
vast  counter,  are  piled  up  legs  of  ham,  chunks  of 
cheese,  bright-coloured  fruit,  and  boxes  of  choco- 
late. Right  at  the  end  there  is  a  book-case  full 
of  books,  and  at  the  other  end,  a  piano.  What 
more  can  those  familiar  with  the  misery  of  the 
trenches  desire  to  be  content  ?  And  yet  the 
faces  betray  nothing  but  indifference  or  disdain 
— an  aristocratic  disdain,  an  expression  that  reveals 
a  satiety  of  everything,  a  nostalgia  of  action,  a  long- 
ing for  a  greater  intensity  of  life,  and  for  stronger 
emotions.  When  a  man  has  tasted  the  fatigues  and 
dangers  of  battle,  the  luxurious  camp,  with  stoves 
and  concert  halls  and  evangelical  sermons,  rather 
resembles  exile  !  The  officers,  who  know  this,  do 
the  best  they  can  to  cure  so  strange  an  ill ;  and  the 
aristocracy  of  London  helps  them  with  its  money 
and  energy.  These  huts  are  founded  and  main- 
tained by  ladies  of  high  rank,  who  do 'not  consider 
it  beneath  their  dignity — though  this  is  unheard 
of  anywhere  else — to  come  here  and  serve  refresh- 
ments and  sandwiches  to  soldiers. 

"  Those  four  young  ladies  whom  you  see  behind 
the  counter,"  says  our  guide,  "  are  the  daughters 
of  Lord  X." 

The  four  are  young  and  beautiful,  and  have  that 
extraordinary  freshness  of  complexion  which  charms 
one  in  the  portraits  of  Reynolds.  In  London,  in 
happier  times,  their  lives  would  be  full  of  social 
gaiety.  And  yet  they  are  here,  alone,  living  in 
huts,  waiting  upon  rough  soldiers,  and  breathing 
in  the  damp  and  smoky  atmosphere. 
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"  That  would  not  be  possible,"  murmurs  the 
Marquis  of  Valdeiglesias,  "in  our  country."  And 
he  is  entranced  by  the  beauty  and  the  simplicity 
of  these  noble  and  charming  "  barmaids." 

Indeed  the  thing  would  be  possible  only  amongst 
the  people  surrounding  us,  who  do  not  seem  even 
to  notice  the  presence  of  these  ladies  any  more 
than  they  pay  any  attention  to  us.  Here,  one 
never  even  hears  a  compliment,  as  the  Captain 

I  who  is  in  charge  of  the  place  assures  us.  And 
without  doubt  such  an  attitude  shows  an  absolute 

1  want  of  sensibility  and  imagination.  But  at  the 
same  time,  it  reveals  an  extraordinary  dignity  and 
perfect  pride  of  race. 

A  sense  of  personal  dignity  indeed,  is  perhaps  the 
principal  characteristic  of  the  English  soldier.  He 
is,  of  all  men,  the  one  least  given  to  flirtation,  the 
one  who  takes  the  least  interest  in  philandering, 
the  one  who  is  least  like  Don  Juan.  And  yet  he  is 
the  one  who  dresses  best,  who  takes  the  most  care 
of  his  appearance,  and  who  pays  the  most  attention 
to  personal  adornment.  There  is  not  a  single  one 
amongst  those  here  who  deserves  the  sympathetic 
but  rather  dishevelled  name  of  "  Poilu."  At 
intervals  between  the  huts,  there  are  little  tents 
with  the  notice  "  Hairdresser  "  upon  them,  and 
in  the  field,  or  in  those  places  where  the  patrols 
live  in  tents,  one  sees  these  robust  young  fellows  in 
their  shirt  sleeves  shaving  themselves  with  great 
care.  Even  in  the  trenches  in  the  first  line,  there 
is  never  a  lack  of  mirrors,  combs  and  tooth  brushes. 
Fabian  Vidal  was  astonished  to  see  the  amount  of 
space  that  was  given  up  to  toilet  objects  in  the 
British  knapsacks.    Together  with  the  flask  of 
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water,  there  is  always  another  for  eau-de-Cologne. 
The  dentists  are  as  numerous  in  the  camps  as 
doctors,  and  just  now  our  guide  was  saying  : 

"What  most  exasperates  our  soldiers  in  the  i 
trenches  is  that  the  mud  dirties  their  boots  and 
uniforms." 

And  the  curious  thing,  or  rather  the  admirable 
thing  about  it  is,  that  all  this,  which  might  make 
any  other  people  seem  effeminate,  with  the  English 
goes  together  with  a  virile  energy  that  comes  very 
near  actual  harshness. 

In  his  desire  to  understand  everything,  the  editor  | 
of  La  Epoca  puts  questions  without  ceasing,  asking  \ 
some  what  they  are  drinking,  others  what  they  are  : 
reading,  and  others  what  they  are  thinking  about. 
In  a  French  camp,  an  inquest  of  this  kind  would 
provoke  a  thousand  jokes,  and  incidents  of  other 
sorts.    Here,  everybody  from  the  Colonel  to  the 
humblest  Tommy  replies  with  the  same  attentive 
and  cold  seriousness. 

"  Are  you  a  Catholic  ?  "   I  had  just  asked  a 
Sergeant  who  was  reading  the  Gospel. 

"  No,  sir,  I  am  a  Protestant.  We  are  all  Pro- 
testants in  this  club.  The  Catholics  are  in  the  one 
opposite." 

In  their  methodical  conception  of  religion,  | 
the  different  societies  who  found  the  recreation 
huts  never  forget  to  indicate  the  creed  they  belong 
to.  Some  of  them  have  above  the  door  the  initials 
of  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  Others 
show  the  crest  of  the  Presbyterian  League,  and 
others,  the  most  numerous,  belong  to  the  Evangelical 
Association.  And  every  soldier  prefers  his  own 
without  despising  the  others.    Doctrinal  quarrels 
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do  not  exist  at  the  front.  Priests  are  the  first  to 
give  the  example  of  perfect  agreement.  In  a  letter 
published  by  the  Daily  Express,  an  English  clergy- 
man says  :  "  In  my  quarters  four  chaplains  live 
together,  one  a  Catholic,  one  Presbyterian,  one 
Anglican  and  myself.  In  certain  parts  a  single 
chapel  serves  both  for  Mass  and  for  the  Protestant 
service." 

"  What  surprises  me,"  our  guide  seems  to  tell 
us,  "  is  just  that  you  should  be  surprised." 

The  truth  is  that  everything  surprises  us,  and 
that  we  admire  everything.    There  is  so  much 
order  in  the  camp,  such  silence  in  the  dining-rooms, 
such  comfort  in  the  dormitories,  that  we  cannot 
get  used  to  the  idea  that  we  are  in  field  quarters, 
in  the  midst  of  ten  thousand  soldiers  who  were 
fighting  fiercely  yesterday,  and  who  to-morrow  will 
fight  again.    With  their  perfect  calm,  these  heroes 
of  a  voluntary  army  make  one  think  of  anything 
rather  than  of  war.    The  officer  himself,  who 
goes  round  with  us,  talks  to  us  of  a  thousand  little 
things,  but  never  of  guns,  or  of  death,  or  of  heroism, 
or  of  blood.    After  having  taken  us  to  see  the 
kitchens,  the  eating-rooms,  the  dormitories,  the 
barbers'  shops,  the  chapels,  the  lawn-tennis  courts, 
the  football  ground,  he  takes  us  to  a  large  hall,  on 
the  door  of  which  there  is  a  placard  with  this 
written  upon  it :    "  Flower  Camp  Music  Hall. 
Great  attractions.    Select  Orchestra.  Pantomime 
and  Ballet.    The  best  eccentrics  in  Europe.  The 
beautiful  Fatma.    The  Robertses,  and  the  legitimate 
son  of  Chalot.     Mademoiselle  Cotelette.  This 
evening — 'wonderful  show." 

"  Please  come  in,"  says  the  Colonel. 
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It  is  empty  inside,  but  we  see  the  stage  with  its 
cardboard  scenery  and  its  flowered  silk  curtain. 
An  odd  sort  of  music  is  coming  from  one  corner, 
and  a  falsetto  voice  is  singing  a  song  which  is 
evidently  intended  to  be  feminine  and  Parisian, 
and  which  produces  a  strange  effect,  with  its 
clownish  accent,  and  its  phrases  from  the  boulevards. 

"  Little  Mariette,  little  Mariette,  little  Mariette," 
cries  the  voice. 

And  very  gravely,  as  if  he  were  revealing  the  secret 
of  strategy,  our  pleasant  guide  remarks  : 

"  There  you  are  !  That  is  Mademoiselle  Cote- 
lette." 


CHAPTER  VI 


THE   CHEERFULNESS  OF  THE   BRITISH  SOLDIER 

The  Staff  Captain  who  goes  round  with  us,  tries 
to  convince  me  that  what  we  have  just  seen  in  the 
recreation  room  is  nothing  but  the  mask  of  the 
English  soldier.  His  true  physiognomy,  according 
to  him,  is  not  only  different  from  but  exactly  the 
opposite  of  what  we  have  just  seen.  Tommy  is,  as  it 
were,  dual  in  instinct  and  in  nature;  and  he  lives 
two  lives,  with  two  faces  and  two  hearts.  The  first, 
which  belongs  to  his  recreation  hours,  is  a  more  or  less 
perfect  copy  of  the  portrait  of  that  extraordinary 
Lord  Byron  who  used  to  yawn  even  in  the  midst 
of  tempests  at  sea.  The  second  aspect  of  him, 
which  is  the  true  one,  shows  him  fully  animated  by 
contact  with  action,  and  reveals  in  him  character- 
istics of  an  almost  childish  ingenuity. 

"  The  trouble  is,"  says  my  guide,  "  that  it  will 
not  be  easy  for  you  to  see  this  last  aspect  of  our 
soldiers,  because  even  in  the  advanced  trenches,  if 
there  is  no  fighting  on  hand  their  apparent  indolence 
persists.  By  dint  of  a  kind  of  secular  education, 
our  race  has  taken  up  a  way  of  behaving  which 
perplexes  all  who  do  not  know  us.  Ask  any  foreign 
psychologist,  out  of  all  those  who  have  studied  the 
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English  people,  to  tell  you  what  is  the  foundation 
of  the  character  of  our  men,  and  certainly  he  will 
mention  British  stolidity.  Not  long  ago  I  asked  a 
French  officer,  who  has  fought  with  us  on  our! 
front,  to  give  me  some  of  his  impressions  about  ! 
what  he  had  seen,  and  he  said  something  of  this 
sort  : 

"  '  Undoubtedly  the  English   are  extraordinary 
soldiers,  who  make  war  as  they  do  everything  else,  ^ 
coldly  and  minutely,  rather  preoccupied  by  minor 
details  than  by  great  passions.    When  you  see  them  j 
in  the  midst  of  a  battle,  handling  their  guns,  loading  i 
them  without  hurrying,  and  aiming  them  with 
great  care,  you  might  imagine  that  you  were  at  I 
some  shooting  competition.    I   have   never  felt  i 
amongst  them  the  sensation  of  being  in  danger. 
Like  a  careful  workman,  each  one  does  his  duty  with- 
out paying  any  attention  to  what  his  neighbour  is 
doing,  and  when  one  of  them  falls  with  a  shot  in  ' 
his  heart,  the  others  do  not  even  notice  him,  so  j 
deeply  absorbed  are  they  in  their  own  tasks.    Let  j 
come  what  may,  the  general  calm  is  absolute. 
The  discipline  that  moves  them  seems  to  be  a  sort  j 
of  ritual.    Before  the  battle,  they  wash,  brush 
themselves  and  comb  themselves.    After  the  battle,  j 
they  comb  themselves,  brush  themselves  and  wash 
again.    There  is  something  automatic  in  the  general  I 
impression  that  results.' 

"My  first  impulse,  on  hearing  this,  was  to  tell  my  ! 
French  companion  that  he  was  wrong,  but  I  after- 
wards reflected  that  it  was  better  not  to  get  into 
an  argument  upon  which  we  should  never  have 
agreed.  '  There  is  something  in  what  you  say,' 
I  told  him,   'that  is  true  enough.     There  is  an 
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apparent  coldness,  or  perhaps  a  real  coldness — 
I  do  not  really  know  which — in  our  race  as  a  whole. 
But  also  there  is  at  the  same  time  something  which 
is  almost  the  opposite  of  all  that.'  Do  you  under- 
stand what  I  mean  ?  " 
"  No,  I  confess  I  don't." 

Thereupon,  the  Captain  takes  out  of  the  pocket 
of  his  waterproof  an  album  entitled  "  Life  in  the 
field,"  and  gives  it  to  me  with  an  ironical  smile. 
"  Take  a  look  at  that,  and  you  will  understand," 
he  remarks. 

As  the  pictures  pass  before  me,  indeed,  a  new 
image  seems  to  form  itself  in  my  mind.  Can  these 
be  the  same  men  we  have  just  left  half-asleep  in 
the  recreation  room  ?  Undoubtedly  the  uniforms 
are  the  same,  and  yet  everything  else  is  different 
from  head  to  foot.  Here  there  is  animation,  here 
there  is  spirited  action,  here  there  is  life,  here 
what  chiefly  strikes  one  is  not  seriousness,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  comic  note  in  an  abundance  of 
rapid  movement.  On  the  first  page,  there  marches 
along,  as  though  on  parade,  a  little  dwarf  who 
hardly  comes  up  to  the  knees  of  the  Colonel  of 
the  regiment,  and  who  shows  on  his  uniform  more 
stripes  and  cords  than  a  Field-Marshal.  All  the 
faces  are  smiling,  except  that  of  the  little  military 
buffoon.  The  explanation  says  "  A  mascot  of  the 
regiment."  On  the  following  page,  we  are  in  the 
battle  of  the  Yser  in  the  midst  of  the  inundations 
of  last  Autumn.  A  Tommy,  perched  on  an  empty 
barrel,  is  trying  to  cross  a  stream  with  the  aid  of 
two  lids  taken  off  a  soup  tureen,  and  these  he  is 
using  as  oars.  His  mouth  is  wide  open,  like  that 
of  a  Japanese  mask,  in  an  immense  laugh  ;  while 
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on  the  bank,  with  the  water  up  to  their  knees,  his 
companions  are  laughing  like  children  as  they 
watch  his  efforts.  Further  on,  a  company  returning 
from  the  firing  line,  passes  through  an  occupied 
village  and  the  other  soldiers  greet  them  from  the 
windows  of  the  houses  by  throwing  out  green!:  b 
sprigs  or  branches.  In  another  village,  the  officers 
of  a  regiment  are  dragging  a  cart  in  which  a  Captain 
and  his  bride  are  seated.  The  writing  says,  "  A 
wounded  man's  wedding  day."  Further  I  see 
pictures  of  musical  festivities,  boxing  matches, 
and  imitations  of  real  warfare  in  which  the  Boche 
is  always  represented  as  a  dwarf  with  a  big  helmet ; 
and  finally,  to  end  the  show  in  an  unexpected 
manner,  there  appears  a  regiment  on  the  march, 
preceded  by  a  goat  crowned  with  flowers.  .  .  . 

"  The  whole  of  that,"  says  my  companion,  when 
I  have  closed  the  book,  "is  taken  from  nature  and 
contains  nothing  but  the  most  ordinary  scenes  of 
life  in  the  field.  Our  people  are  serious  certainly, 
but  rather  externally  than  within.  Although  I 
ought  to  be  the  last  to  confess  it,  we  have  some- 
thing of  the  gravity  of  the  clown,  who  after  having 
strolled  round  the  circus  with  knitted  brows  for 
a  minute  or  two,  suddenly  gives  a  jump,  bursts 
out  laughing,  makes  a  dash  at  a  dog,  and  finally 
throws  himself  into  an  armchair  as  if  nothing  had  jj 
happened.  Our  very  sangfroid  conceals  enthusiasm  ' 
as  great  as  that  of  any  race  in  the  world.  Have 
you  not  read  Philip  Gibbs'  book  about  the  war  ? 
He  is  a  writer  who  knows  our  army  through  and 
through,  because,  he  has  lived  at  the  front  ever 
since  the  beginning  of  1915,  because  he  saw  it 
in  the  making,  and  lastly  because  he  is  a  true 
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observer.  And  do  you  know  what  he  says  ?  lie 
says  that  when  any  of  his  fellow-countrymen  seem 
to  be  most  frigid,  it  is  precisely  then  that  he  is 
most  moved  in  his  soul.  He  says,  too,  that  many 
of  those  who  seem  perfectly  calm  are  dying  with 
fear  at  heart,  and  that,  to  sum  up,  we  are  on  a  level 
with  all  other  men  in  these  respects." 

As  I  listened  to  the  Captain,  I  recalled  an  anecdote 
reported  to  rne  by  an  English  journalist  a  few 
months  earlier — a  story  which,  to  tell  the  truth, 
seemed  to  me  somewhat  fantastic. 

"  One  morning,"  said  this  companion  of  mine, 
I  in  the  front,  not  far  from  Ypres,  the  soldiers 
whose  turn  it  was  to  spend  a  day  out  of  the  trenches, 
and  to  rest  near  the  reserve  lines,  organised  a  foot- 
ball match  on  a  piece  of  flat  ground  which  seemed 
to  be  well  sheltered,  at  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  the  first  lines.  The  Colonel  in  that  sector 
had  carefully  inspected  the  spot  and  before  going 
away  had  said  :  '  You  can  all  sleep  peacefully 
enough  here.' 

"  The  traditional  preparations  were  completed, 
and,  after  breakfast,  about  eleven  o'clock,  the  game 
began. 

"  At  twelve,  a  bomb  fell  in  the  midst  of  some 
soldiers,  wounding  one  of  them.  '  The  game's 
going  on  ?  '  said  the  wrounded  man  before  going 
off  to  the  ambulance.  '  Yes,'  answered  the  others. 
'  Then  I'll  come  back  when  they've  put  a  bandage 
on  me.'  The  match  went  on  and  so  did  the  bom- 
bardment. We  pointed  out  that  it  was  a  crazy 
business.  '  Very  well  then,  you  be  off,'  said  a 
Scotch  sergeant.  And  with  a  contemptuous  glance 
at  my  clothes  he  added  :    '  Civilians  are  never 
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comfortable  in  places  of  this  sort.'  So  I  stayed  th 
— naturally.  What  could  I  do  ?  I  stayed  and  Fr 
made  up  my  mind  to  die,  without  failing  to  realise  cos 
that  I  was  a  fool  to  stay.  After  the  first  wound,™ 
we  saw  three  boys  fall,  who  were  scrimmaging  oveii  ;t 
the  ball  and  who  cried  :  '  On  with  the  match.lio 
Towards  three  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Colonel, pi 
warned  of  what  was  happening,  sent  an  adjutantlo 
with  the  order  that  we  should  immediately  leave# 
the  place,  we  had  lost  more  than  ten  players.  At'jre 
tea-time  the  Scotchman  who  had  spoken  so  con-;  mc 
temptuously  to  me  before,  came  and  sat  down  by'  int 
me  without  a  word.  As  the  silence  annoyed  me,,  ;er 
I  said  :  '  I  think  even  you  were  a  bit  afraid  towards,  u 
the  end.'  Without  turning  his  head,  he  answered  :|te 
'  A  bit !  I  was  mightily  afraid.  I  am  alwaystijf 
afraid.'  And  after  taking  a  bite  out  of  a  sandwich  u 
he  added  :  '  Still,  being  afraid  ought  never  to  make 
us  lose  our  heads  or  get  excited.'  " 

The  Captain  to  whom  I  repeat  this  story  smiles! 
and  says  :  "  There  are  thousands  of  anecdotes  like 
that  to  be  found  in  the  private  notes  of  our  officers 
I  know  a  few  even  more  picturesque.    Would  you; 
like  me  to  tell  you  about  a  scene  in  which  I 
actually  took  part  ?    Listen  .  .  .  During  the  great 
battle  of  Ypres,  the  unlooked-for  changes  andji 
chances  of  the  struggle  used  often  to  turn  the 
reserve  encampments  into  the  fighting  line.  One 
night  I   took  part  in  one  of  these  picturesque 
episodes.    It  was   a   moonlit   night,   a  beautiful 
warm  autumn  night.  ...  In  the  camp  theatre, 
there  was  to  be  a  performance  of  a  pantomime 
which  our  Tommies   had   prepared  with  great 
elaboration,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Lady  W.J 
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the  great  patroness  of  theatrical  art  at  the  front. 
From  Calais  they  had  sent  us  some  thirty  fantastic 
costumes,  covered  with  spangles  and  with  extra- 
ordinary ornaments  of  every  kind.  And  as  it  was 
a  first  performance,  we  officers  had  been  invited 
to  assist.  If  I  remember  rightly  the  plot  of  the 
pantomime  was  an  abduction  from  a  harem  in 
Constantinople.  Ten  Scotchmen,  dressed  as 
odalisques,  enveloped  in  veils  of  bright  colours, 
green,  yellow  and  red,  filled  a  portion  of  the  stage 
and  were  engaged  in  executing  a  dance  which  was 
intended  to  be  languorous,  without  succeeding 
very  well.  On  the  other  side,  a  band  of  Janissaries 
was  preparing,  with  careful  precaution,  for  an 
assault  upon  the  harem.  There  was  an  atmosphere 
of  the  Russian  ballet  in  the  ingenuousness  of  this 
many-coloured  spectacle.  The  fresh-faced  close- 
shaven  slim  young  soldiers  took  a  boyish  pleasure 
in  their  exotic  disguises.  Those  who  were  got-up 
in  feminine  attire,  above  all,  exhibited  an  uncon- 
cealed pride.  The  performance  proceeded  with 
its  farcical  episodes,  and  we  all  enjoyed  a  sense  of 
gentle  relaxation  which  helped  us  to  forget  the 
fatigues  and  dangers  of  the  previous  day.  The 
war  was  very  far  from  our  thoughts.  '  Too  far,' 
said  an  officer  next  to  me,  to  whom  I  confided  my 
sensations.  Then,  as  though  Providence  had  heard 
him,  a  frightful  crash  sounded  through  the  air. 
It  was  a  shell,  of  course.  At  the  same  moment 
a  sergeant  ran  into  the  theatre  and  shouted  : 
Guards  Brigade,  to  arms  I  '  There  was  a  moment 
•f  surprise  and  of  amazement.  The  odalisques 
eased  to  dance.  The  Janissaries  left  off  acting. 
And  immediately   the  officers  and  soldiers  who 
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belonged  to  the  regiment  called  up  by  the  General's;  to 
order — I  was  amongst  the  rest  of  them — hurried,  G 
to  join  the  rapidly  mobilised  column.  It  was  a 
question  of  throwing  back  an  unexpected  attack 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  camp. 
The  fight  was  a  tough  one.  Everybody  did  his 
duty  honourably,  calmly  and  coldly  ;  in  the  British 
way,  in  fact.  Suddenly  a  great  shout  of  laughter 
burst  from  the  whole  of  my  company.  Just  in 
front  of  us,  advancing  with  amazing  boldness,  an 
almost  visionary  band  was  seen  in  the  midst  of  a 
bayonet  attack.  They  were  the  ladies  of  the  harem 
who  had  not  had  time  to  take  off  their  veils  and 
who,  even  as  they  fought,  continued  to  execute  an 
oriental  dance.  .  .  .  After  an  hour  or  so,  the  Ger- 
mans fled,  leaving  us  with  several  machine-guns 
and  a  good  many  prisoners.  When  we  returned 
to  camp,  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  harem  who  had 
just  distinguished  herself  in  the  struggle,  asked 
my  permission  for  herself  and  companions  to  go 
on  with  the  play.  '  We  are  only  seven  now,'  he 
said,  '  because  the  other  three  have  been  knocked 
out.'  '  Very  well,'  I  said,  '  go  ahead.'  And  I 
myself  went  to  the  theatre.  Imagine  my  surprise  I 
to  see  that,  in  spite  of  the  attack  going  on  about 
them,  the  Janissaries  had  gone  on  arranging  the 
scene  of  the  harem.  When  the  ladies  who  should 
have  been  abducted  were  seen  approaching,  with  | 
veils  somewhat  spoiled  and  even  a  little  blood- 
stained, there  was  a  general  burst  of  laughter. 
Then  the  pantomime  continued,  and  so  did  the 
exotic  ballet,  and  so  also  did  the  secret  plotting 
of  the  ravishers.  .  .  .  The  theatre  was  fuller  than 
ever,  because  our  General  had  been  kind  enough 
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to  invite  to  the  '  great  first  night '  those  very 
German  prisoners  we  had  just  taken." 

As  the  Captain  ended  his  recital,  everybody  smiled 
in  our  circle.  For  us  foreigners,  incapable  of 
really  understanding  what  humour  is  in  its  pathetic 
manifestations,  that  so  very  English  history  has 
something  incredible  about  it.  But  one  would 
say  that,  for  our  friends  the  British  soldiers,  it  was 
the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 

Without  even  noticing  the  cloud  cast  by  his 
story  upon  our  Latin  minds,  the  English  officer 
remains  impassive,  filling  his  pipe.  There  is  some- 
thing icy,  something  almost  cadaverous,  in  his  fine 
proud  face.  His  eyes  seem  to  see  nothing,  though 
in  reality  they  are  as  penetrating  as  those  of  a 
lynx.  For  a  few  minutes  an  absolute  silence 
oppresses  the  room.  Through  a  little  window  one 
sees,  twenty  paces  away,  the  first  huts  of  the  camp 
which  we  have  just  visited,  where  Tommy's  som- 
nolent attitude  filled  us  with  surprise. 

"  Look,"  says  our  captain,  showing  me  his  watch 
which  marks  five  o'clock. 

And  then,  turning  towards  the  window,  he 
adds  :   "  Notice  what  is  going  to  happen  now." 

At  the  same  moment,  the  space  that  was  empty 
before,  now  fills  with  soldiers,  who  all  walk  silently 
towards  a  fixed  spot.  It  is  tea-time,  the  solemn 
hour,  one  of  the  four  canonical  hours  of  the  English 
day.  All  over  the  British  Empire  at  that  hour 
the  subjects  of  His  Gracious  Majesty  know  that 
work  must  be  given  up  for  twenty  minutes  or 
so,  to  sit  down  in  front  of  a  table  covered  with 
toast,  marmalade,  slices  of  ham  and  smoking 
cups  of  tea.    Even  in  the  midst  of  the  severest 
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fighting,  the  leaders  try  to  arrange  that  "  tea- 
time  "  should   not  be   an  illusory  function   for  | 
their  troops. 

"  One  cannot  assert  of  the  English  " — General 
Foy  used  to  say — "  that  they  have  been  brave  under  I 
certain  definite  circumstances  ;    for  brave  they  ! 
always  are,  provided  that  they  have  eaten,  drunk  I  j 
and  slept  well.    Their  valour  is  rather  physical 
than  moral,  and  demands  to  be  sustained  by  a  solid 
and  copious  diet.    Glory  will  never  make  them 
forget,  as  with  our  men,  that  they  are  hungry,  or 
sleepy,  or  that  their  boots  are  split." 

That  such  a  state  of  things  presents  transcen- 
dental  advantages  for  the  race,  nobody  can  doubt. 
But  at  the  same  time  what  cares  it  imposes  on  the  j 
General  Staff,  in  a  war  like  this,  in  which  any  ! 
accident  may  make  provisionment  difficult  for  a 
day  ! 

My  informant  continues  :    "  In  France,  if  it 
were  necessary  to  appeal  for  volunteers,  it  would  I 
be  enough  to  take  the  military  bands  out  into  the  | 
streets,  with  the  glorious  banners  blowing,  and  the  j 
accompaniment  of  fine  phrases  about  honour,  father- 
land, and  glory.  .  .  .  With  us  you  must  go  about  it 
in  another  way.    Our  people  are  as  patriotic  as  any  | 
you  could  name;  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  are 
positive  and  have  a  strong  sense  of  realities.  Look 
at  those  posters  that  are  scattered  by  millions  over 
the  United  Kingdom  to  induce  those  to  enlist 
who  have  not  yet  made  up  their  minds  ;  they  speak 
of  the  pay,  which  is  several  shillings  a  day  instead 
of  ten  centimes  as  in  France,  and  also  of  the  uniform, 
sleeping  arrangements   and  food.    I   have  asked 
many  Frenchmen  what  they  get  to  eat,  and  they 
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have  not  been  able  to  give  me  any  definite  answer. 
Such  prosaic  matters  have  no  importance  for  them. 
Amongst  ourselves  there  is  nobody  who  is  not 
aware  that  each  soldier  receives  every  day  :  a 
pound  of  meat,  a  pound  of  bread,  90  grammes  of 
tea,  no  grammes  of  marmalade,  half  a  pound  of 
vegetables,  120  grammes  of  butter  or  bacon,  100 
grammes  of  cheese  and  40  grammes  of  tobacco, 
without  reckoning  beer.  All  that  has  a  good  deal 
of  importance  for  the  student  of  our  armies.  Some- 
thing of  our  pride  and  our  sangfroid  comes  from 
our  certainty  of  being  well  fed.  Von  Billow  has 
said,  plagiarising  one  of  our  humorists,  that  in 
England  there  is  no  national  soul,  but  only  a  national 
stomach.  We  are  lacking  in  rhetoric  and  that 
gives  the  impression  that  we  are  lacking  in  ideals. 
It's  an  affair  of  words  and  description,  rather  than 
of  the  essence  of  the  thing.  .  .  .  '  Our  honour,' 
as  Gibbs  says,  '  is  not  a  thing  of  which  we  like  to 
speak  in  everyday  conversation.  Our  legendary 
figures  are  not  those  that  have  performed  deeds 
of  epical  valour,  but  rather  those  who  have  simply 
done  their  duty.'  Thus,  to  give  an  instance,  do 
you  know  who  the  original  Tommy  was,  the  famous 
Tommy  Atkins,  who  serves  as  a  model  to  all  our 
fighting  men  ?  Simply  an  obscure  soldier  who 
happened  to  be  sentinel  at  the  gates  of  Lucknow 
when  the  great  rebellion  broke  out.  Overcome 
by  panic,  the  residents  began  to  flee  and  told  Tommy 
to  come  with  them.  But  Tommy  answered  :  '  I 
cannot  move  until  the  sergeant  comes  to  relieve 
me.'  That  was  all.  Compare  the  story  with 
the  French  or  Spanish  legends,  with  the  histories 
of  the  Cid,  Bayard,  or  Murat.  .  .  .  The  fact  is 
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that  we  are  not  a  brilliant  but  a  solid  and  steady  ; 
people.  Is  one  better  than  the  other  ?  Both 
qualities  united  would  be  best,  obviously.  But 
had  we  the  choice,  I  fancy  we  should  prefer  to 
remain  as  we  are."  Every  man  is  enamoured  of 
his  own  virtues.  Ask  one  of  Joffre's  "  poilus  "  to 
change  places  with  one  of  Kitchener's  beardless 
boys,  and  he  will  burst  out  laughing.  But  in  any  i 
case  experience  begins  to  show  that  the  French 
and  English  characters,  far  from  being  incom- 
patible,  serve  to  complete  one  another.  The 
military  theorists  in  London  and  Paris  have  laid 
it  down  as  a  principle  that  while  the  Frenchman 
is  superior  in  the  attack,  the  Englishman  is  best 
at  a  stand.  Verdun,  where  the  French  made  a 
stand,  and  Loos  where  we  attacked,  knock  that 
theory  to  pieces.  In  reality,  both  countries  are 
at  heart  equally  admirable,  each  in  its  own  distinct 
and  different  way.  .  .  . 
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If  the  English  officers  wanted  to  give  my  companions 
a  true  notion  of  the  ghastly  horrors  of  modern 
warfare,  they  certainly  could  not  have  made  a 
better  choice  of  the  sight  or  of  the  day  or  of  the 
hour.  .  .  . 

From  the  high  point  of  view  we  have  reached, 
after  a  laborious  ascent  through  passages  choked 
with  mud,  we  see,  thanks  to  the  clearness  of  the 
Spring  morning,  a  fantastic  panorama  of  burnt 
churches,  of  villages  in  ruins,  of  deserted  fields, 
and  of  woods  cut  down  or  marred.  All  along  the 
slopes  that  descend  towards  Ablain  Saint-Nazaire, 
which  formerly  was  the  garden  of  Artois,  the 
wild  flowers  have  been  replaced  by  rustic  crosses. 
Like  Attila,  war  in  our  time  seems  to  be  desola- 
tion wherever  it  passes.  One  of  the  actions  of 
this  sector  goes  by  the  name  of  the  assault  upon 
the  "cemetery  of  Carency."  In  reality,  the  whole 
countryside  has  been  a  cemetery  since  the  month 
of  May  last  year.  On  the  narrow  height  of  Our 
Lady  of  Loreto,  where  we  now  are,  6,000  Germans 
are  buried,  and  as  the  continuous  rains  from  the 
north  ceaselessly  loosen  the  clay  upon  these  heights, 
it  is  no  rare  thing  to  meet  with  corpses  coming 
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out  of  their  rather  shallow  graves.  One  day  in 
winter,  the  soldiers  counted  a  dozen  of  these 
apparitions.  We  ourselves  can  only  boast  of  meet- 
ing one,  but  this  one  was  horrible — decayed,  livid, 
covered  with  grey  rags,  with  empty  eyeballs  and 
fleshless  mouth.  What  a  grim  and  unforgettable 
sight  !  Even  the  soldiers  who  are  most  familiar 
with  death  are  terrified,  when  they  see  it  thus,  at 
once  sorrowful  and  grotesque.  All  that  is  sacred 
in  the  idea  of  burial  disappears  before  the  pitiable 
spectacle  of  these  skulls  that  laugh  in  such  a  horrible 
way,  that  laugh  eternally,  with  their  set  teeth. 

Our  guide  takes  us  for  a  tour  of  these  views  as  a 
memorial  of  the  great  battles  of  Artois. 

Here  at  our  feet,  he  tells  us,  is  Ablain  Saint- 
Nazaire.  Do  you  see  those  roofs  ?  The  Church 
in  ruins  was  a  famous  building.  Towards  the  left, 
there  is  a  mountain  of  ruins  standing  apart  in  a 
field.  That  is  Azucarera  de  Souchez,  where  the 
Germans  defended  themselves  for  a  week,  fighting 
hand  to  hand,  with  bayonets,  knives  and  even  with 
their  teeth.  Further  on  is  Souchez.  Do  you  see  ? 
Of  that  little  town,  which  was  the  prettiest,  the 
most  cheerful  and  the  most  picturesque  on  the 
countryside,  there  remains  not  even  a  mud  wall. 
The  guns  have  reduced  it  to  dust.  Carency,  of 
tragic  memories,  is  quite  near — over  there.  But 
as  not  even  one  of  its  houses,  and  not  even  one  of 
its  trees  remains,  one  can't  see  it.  It  is  that  field 
of  ruddy  ruins.  There  the  battle  was  so  terrible, 
that  even  the  little  stream  has  disappeared.  Yes, 
it  sounds  like  a  joke,  but  it's  a  fact.  The  Melinite 
which  moved  the  ground  like  an  earthquake,  un- 
settled  the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  the  waters 
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11  owing  over  the  valley,  formed  an  enormous 
pond.  .  .  . 

After  gazing  for  a  long  time  in  silence  at  the 
desolate  scene,  our  guide  murmured  in  a  strange 
tone,  in  which  I  don't  know  if  there  were  not  some- 
thing like  an  apology  for  so  much  barbarism  : 

"  But  here  we  took  no  part  in  the  battle.  The 
fight  was  between  Germans  and  French.  The 
trenches  in  which  we  are  were  constructed  by  the 
Germans,  who  remained  in  them  until  the  May  of 
191 5.  Then  the  French  took  them  over  until  a  little 
while  ago.   We  have  only  been  here  a  few  months." 

Those  few  months,  if  I  mistake  not,  have  sufficed 
completely  to  change  the  famous  sector  of  Notre 
Dame. 

"  You  already  know  this  part,  do  you  not  ?  " 
my  friend  Valdeiglesias  asked  me,  a  few  hours  ago 
in  the  village  of  Ablain. 

"  I  do  know  it  indeed." 

And  yet  I  do  not  recognise  it.  The  notices  in 
English,  the  white  huts,  the  silent  gravity  of  the 
soldiers,  the  smartness  of  the  officers — in  fact  every- 
thing seems  to  be  new,  almost  strange.  And  when 
I  compare  all  this  with  the  noisy  disorder  that 
I  witnessed  at  the  end  of  last  year,  when  a  sharp 
smell  of  dust  and  blood  still  seemed  to  come  out 
of  the  earth,  when  the  burning  roofs  still  smoked, 
when  the  conquerors  of  Carency  had  not  yet  had 
time  to  wipe  the  dust  of  battle  off  them,  the  metho- 
dical correction  that  I  see  everywhere  to-day, 
surprises  me  like  a  miracle  unlooked  for.  To-day 
everything  is  cleaner,  more  convenient  and  more 
comfortable.  To  fill  up  the  roofs,  blown  to  pieces 
by  shells,   the  British  authorities  have  brought 
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sheets  of  zinc  ;  and  so  that  Tommy  may  not  have 
to  complain  of  discomforts  unworthy  of  his  race, 
ladies  from  London  have  established  a  rustic  recrea- 
tion hall  amongst  the  ruins.  There  are  notices 
pointing  to  the  places  where  every  class  of  need  can 
be  satisfied.  There  are  beds,  tables,  chairs,  kitchens 
and  dining  halls.    There  are  even  gramophones. 

The  Captain  who  receives  us  in  his  room,  exclaims 
with  a  laugh,  "  A  sort  of  paradise  under  shell-fire  !  " 
And  I  answer,  "  Yes,  a  paradise  indeed,  compared 
with  what  it  was  eight  months  ago." 

And  at  the  same  time  I  think  almost  with  a  sense 
of  longing  of  that  foggy,  cold  and  dismal  day,  in 
which  an  old  Colonel  of  the  Chasseurs  came  up 
to  meet  us  in  this  very  place,  and  with  his  rugged 
manners,  invited  us  into  his  cavern,  where  there 
were  nothing  but  empty  boxes  to  sit  on.  "  A  la 
guerre  comme  a  la  guerre,"  he  exclaimed,  twisting 
his  fine  white  moustaches,  and  he  told  us  terrify- 
ing stories,  seasoned  with  Rabelaisian  jokes.  He 
offered  us,  in  earthenware  cups,  the  coffee  that  his 
assistant  had  just  made  on  a  little  stove  ;  and  when 
he  presented  us  to  any  of  his  officers,  he  said  as  he 
slapped  him  on  the  shoulder  :  "  Cet  enfant  est 
un  vrai  poilu."  And  now,  in  the  radiant  brightness 
of  Spring,  in  a  nicely-furnished  little  sitting-room, 
amongst  officers  who  are  very  refined  and  very  polite, 
yet  also  a  little  distant,  a  little  ceremonious, — ■ 
British  officers  in  fact — I  feel  a  sense  of  coldness 
which  I  did  not  notice  in  the  damp  cave  where  the 
kind  cordiality  of  the  Frenchman  gave  us  a  sense 
of  the  grandeur  of  military  life,  with  its  sleepless 
privation,  its  glad  stoicism,  its  humble  heroism, 
and  its  generous  and  fraternal  spirit. 
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In  the  trenches  of  Our  Lady  of  Loreto,  the  good 
Tommies  keep  themselves  out  of  sight.  In  each 
sector,  it  looks  as  though  there  were  the  same 
number  of  soldiers  as  were  here  three  months  ago, 
when  it  was  the  poilu  who  occupied  them.  And 
yet  I  don't  know  if  it  is  because  the  khaki-colour 
mingles  with  the  dun  shade  of  the  earth,  or 
because  the  fighting  men  hide  in  the  niches  on 
each  side,  or  again,  if  it  is  through  a  miracle  of 
tactics  ;  but  the  fact  is  that  at  present  we  hardly 
see  a  soul.  At  the  entrance  to  the  various  loop- 
holes, we  see  the  sentinels  motionless,  like  statues 
of  bronze.  At  the  various  points  of  observation, 
an  officer,  accompanied  by  a  sergeant,  is  making 
notes  in  a  notebook,  and  close  by  the  machine-guns, 
lastly,  certain  gunners  are  impatiently  waiting  for 
the  moment  to  set  their  diabolical  machines  work- 
ing. In  all  the  passages,  meanwhile,  there  is  nothing 
but  silence  and  solitude. 

The  Captain  to  whom  I  confide  my  impressions 
answers  me  : 

"  You  would  see  them  make  their  appearance 
quick  enough  if  the  Commanding  Officer  uttered 
a  word."  Then  he  adds,  as  he  points  once  again 
to  the  fields  that  extend  to  our  feet : 

"  The  interesting  point  here  is  the  panorama 
of  an  artillery  war.  Over  yonder  in  Carency,  we 
had  the  first  proof  of  what  may  be  accomplished 
by  the  fire  of  big  guns,  when  it  concentrates  on  a 
definite  space.  There  is  not  a  house  left,  not  even 
a  wall,  or  cellar.  The  shelters  constructed  by  the 
Germans,  after  the  latest  rules,  exploded  in  frag- 
ments, like  houses  of  cards.  The  only  word  to  give 
you  an  exact  idea  of  what  that  bombardment  was, 
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is  the  word  '  sweep.'  The  shells  literally  swept 
away  the  buildings,  just  as  if  they  had  been  dung- 
heaps.  The  farms,  the  huts,  the  churches — every- 
thing— went  down,  in  the  direction  of  the  north, 
heaped  up  into  monstrous  mountains." 

"  Did  you  see  it  all  ?  "  I  asked  him. 

"  No,"  he  answered.  "  You  know  already  that 
this  was  a  French  district.  I  only  came  here  after 
the  battle  of  Verdun  had  altered  the  situation  of 
the  combatants." 

"  I  was  here,"  I  told  him  with  pride,  "  when 
they  had  not  even  buried  their  dead.  I  was  in 
Carency." 

"  Then  you  can  tell  me  if  I  exaggerate." 

"  No,  you  don't  exaggerate,  indeed." 

The  Germans  themselves  when  they  speak  of 
Souchez,  or  of  Carency,  confess  that  it  was  simply 
a  hell.  And  yet,  as  everything  is  relative,  those 
who  now  return  from  Verdun,  can  hardly  refrain 
from  smiling  as  they  think  of  the  insignificance  of 
the  battles  of  Artois. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE  BRITISH   SOLDIER   JUDGED   BY  HIMSELF 

One  night  in  London,  at  dessert  after  a  dinner, 
we  fell  to  talking  of  the  great  English  writers  who 
have  written  about  the  war.  We  talked  of  Kipling, 
of  Wells,  of  Madox  Hueffer,  of  Repington,  of  Philip 
Gibbs  ;  and  we  were  endeavouring  to  make  out 
in  which  of  their  works  a  foreigner,  eager  to  penetrate 
the  tragic  mystery  of  the  British  people,  could 
secure  the  best  source  of  exact  information. 

"  You  should  read  Gibbs'  book,"  said  a  journalist 
to  me.  "  Gibbs  is  the  man  who  has  seen  most, 
and  felt  most,  of  the  war.  He  has  been  at  the  front 
since  the  first  day,  and  his  book  was  written  under 
shell  fire."  I 

Thereupon,  an  old  soldier,  who  had  not  opened 
his  lips  the  whole  dinner,  exclaimed  : 

"  Gibbs,  Kipling,  Wells — all  so  much  '  literature.' 
On  our  side,  only  one  man  has  told  the  truth,  in 
all  its  splendour  and  horror.  His  name  is  Tommy. 
You  should  read  the  letters  of  our  soldiers.  In 
them  is  the  soul  of  our  race.  The  grand  books 
will  disappear.  These  letters  will  not.  They  are 
as  it  were  the  romance  of  our  national  epic." 

In  these  letters  of  the  British  Tommy,  there  is 
indeed  not  a  single  literary  phrase  like  those  that 
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come  so  often  into  the  correspondence  of  Joffre's 
poilus.  In  France,  a  certain  grace  of  style  is  a 
national  virtue,  which  even  rough  peasants  possess 
without  knowing  it,  and  which  animates  the  most 
modest  pages  of  the  most  intimate  confessions  there. 
In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  style  of  the 
people  is  inexpressive  and  clumsy.  But,  for  that 
very  reason,  its  productions  possess  an  accent  of 
truth  that  inspires  confidence,  a  sharp  sense  of 
reality,  which  attracts  and  never  wearies,  in  spite 
of  the  sameness  in  it.  Since  they  see  the  same 
sights,  suffer  the  same  sorrows,  and  live  upon  the 
same  illusions,  the  soldiers  are  forced  to  employ 
much  the  same  terms.  And  a  professor  might 
easily  divide  the  letters  written  by  Tommy,  in  the 
last  two  years,  into  four  or  five  groups  :  one  of 
them  containing  visions  of  horror  ;  another,  gloom  ; 
another,  laughter  ;  another,  pride  of  race  ;  another, 
pity  and  sympathy.  But,  as  for  the  intimate  shades 
of  sentiment  that  abound  in  French  popular 
literature,  one  would  say  that  Tommy  knows 
nothing  about  them.  Tommy  has  neither  gallantry 
nor  delicacy  ;  or  else  he  shows  neither.  Tommy 
does  not  amuse  himself  in  the  contemplation  of 
nature,  and — what  seems  to  us  the  most  remark- 
able thing  of  all — Tommy  never  speaks,  lastly,  either 
of  patriotism  or  of  "  national  honour." 

The  first  thing  one  notices  in  these  letters  is 
that  the  English  people  were  not  morally  prepared  J 
for  a  European  war.  There  is  not  a  single  letter  1 
amongst  the  many  I  have  read  which  betrays  a  : 
definite  idea  of  what  a  great  battle  may  be  ;  still 
less,  of  the  full  strength  of  the  adversary  who  - 
confronted  the  writers  of  these  letters.    Some  of  i 
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the  professional  soldiers  recall  the  struggle  in  the 
Transvaal,  and  compare  the  Germans  with  the 
Boers.  It  is  easy  to  guess  what  sombre  reflections 
are  suggested  by  this  comparison.  Before  the 
formidable  masses  of  men,  and  under  the  terrifying 
rain  of  fire,  all  confess  that  they  did  not  imagine 
that  "  it  "  could  be  as  bad  as  this. 

"  The  South  African  War,"  says  a  Sergeant, 
f  was  a  picnic  compared  with  this.  I  shudder 
with  horror,  as  I  remember  the  terrible  sight  of 
the  ground  littered  with  mountains  of  German 
corpses  during  the  retreat." 

And  a  soldier  adds  : 

"  We  have  had  a  terrible  day,  for  we  have  been  in 
action  for  three  days  and  nights.  Wednesday  last 
the  officers  said  that  Spion  Kop  was  a  heaven  com- 
pared with  the  fight  we  had  that  day.  God  help 
our  poor  fellows  who  were  wounded  !  " 

What  they  chiefly  admire  in  the  enemy  is  the 
enormous  force  of  the  human  wave,  the  hostile 
avalanche,  the  irresistible  mass  he  pours  upon  them. 
Whence  come  those  innumerable  regiments  who 
march  on  in  order,  over  fields  covered  with  corpses  ? 
What  people  is  this  that  disposes  of  millions  and 
millions  of  men  ?  None  of  the  Tommies  seem  to 
be  informed  as  to  what  the  empire  and  the  army 
of  the  Kaiser  are.  With  their  natural  pride,  they 
all  feel  an  immense  stupefaction  when  they  see 
that  they  are  obliged  to  retreat  before  the  onslaught 
of  the  enemy.  Listen  to  these  ingenuous  words  : 
"  No  force  in  the  world  could  possibly  hold  in 
front  of  such  an  avalanche,  and  the  very  fact  that 
our  men  went  back  so  little,  is  the  best  proof  of  their 
strength."  Lord  Kitchener's  "  contemptible  army  " 
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has  such  a  high  idea  of  its  own  value,  that  it  attri- 
butes its  defeats  only  to  the  superiority  in  numbers 
of  the  enemy.  .  .  . 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  received  by  a 
gardener  from  his  son  :  "  You  complained  last 
year  of  a  swarm  of  wasps  that  destroyed  your  fruit, 
but  I  assure  you,  father,  that  there  could  not 
have  been  more  of  them  than  the  Germans  who 
attacked  us.  They  are  cowards  when  they  come 
against  the  bayonets.  A  young  lieutenant  whose 
name  I  don't  know,  showed  himself  one  of  the 
calmest  men  I  have  ever  known.  What  a  way  he 
had  of  encouraging  his  men  !  I  saw  him  knock 
down  two  Germans  who  were  leading  their  com- 
pany." 

All  the  Tommies  think  that  an  Englishman  is 
worth  at  least  two  Germans,  but  unfortunately 
the  disproportion  is  six  or  seven  against  one,  accord- 
ing to  general  calculation.  "  It  is  an  avalanche  !  I 
— that  is  the  commonest  idea  ;  and  when  this  idea 
passes  through  simple  imaginations,  it  suggests 
the  most  curious  images.  One  of  them  speaks  of 
all  the  devils  of  hell  jumping  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth  ;  another,  of  an  immense  field  of  wheat 
marching  across  the  country  ;  many,  of  a  swarm 
of  furious  wasps.  A  London  boy  writes  :  "  You 
know  what  an  immense  crowd  comes  out  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  after  a  cup  final.  Well,  a  crowd  like 
that  came  sweeping  towards  us  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Compiegne.  We  could  not  help  hitting 
them  !  But  our  bullets  rained  upon  them  without 
stopping  their  advance." 

It  seems  to  be  an  incredible  thing  to  the  English 
that  their  rifle  fire  is  unable  to  stop  the  attacking 
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party.  All  of  them  note  the  ravages  that  their 
fire  causes  in  the  masses  of  the  enemy.  All  see  the 
breaches  that  the  fire  makes  in  the  human  walls, 
all  are  quite  confident  about  their  good  marksman- 
ship, and  yet  all  confess  that  those  devils  will  not 
stop  their  march  unless  one  can  literally  place  a 
curtain  of  fire  before  them.  What  mysterious 
impulse  moves  these  columns  thus  ?  What  super- 
human force  succeeds  in  thus  animating  such  a 
mass  of  men  ?  Tommy,  who  cares  little  for  psycho- 
logical problems,  doesn't  even  bother  to  ask  himself 
the  question.  In  his  simplicity,  he  is  content  with 
recording  the  fact,  not  without  expressing  his 
astonishment.  Here  is  the  letter  of  a  brave  Scotch- 
man :  "  They  come  along  in  compact  masses,  in 
square  formation,  standing  boldly  out  against  the 
sky-line,  so  that  we  cannot  help  hitting  them  every 
time.  We  lay  in  our  trenches  without  the  least 
noise  or  sign  that  should  tell  them  that  we  were  in 
front  of  them.  They  came  nearer  and  nearer 
and  at  last  our  officers  gave  the  order  to  fire.  Under 
a  rain  of  bullets  they  seemed  to  totter  like  drunken 
men,  and  then  they  ran  in  our  direction  shouting 
strange  shouts  we  could  not  understand.  Half-way, 
another  round  was  fired,  and  at  the  same  time  our 
artillery  began  to  throw  the  first  shells  in  amongst 
them.  Then  an  officer  gave  an  order,  and  in  open 
formation  they  threw  themselves  like  madmen  on 
our  trenches  on  the  left." 

And  the  strange  point  is  that  those  men,  who 
came  on  in  that  manner,  are  bad  shots  and  even 
bad  soldiers,  according  to  Tommy's  way  of  under- 
standing military  qualities. 

Yes,  undoubtedly,  the  Germans,  as  fighting  men, 
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do  not  come  up  to  the  English  ideal.  They  are 
not  courageous  in  the  British  manner.  They  do  |i| 
not  possess  the  individual  dash  which  inspires  His  '  ^ 
Gracious  Majesty's  Guards  ;  and,  above  all,  they  |t 
cannot  fight  hand  to  hand,  when  the  supreme  ilf 
moment  of  the  bayonet  charge  arrives.  On  that 
point,  all  the  Tommies  are  agreed.  "  It  was 
horrible,"  writes  one  of  them.  "  Under  the  protec- 
tion of  its  death-dealing  artillery,  the  German 
infantry  came  on  up  to  300  or  500  yards  from  our 
position,  then  we  got  the  order  to  fix  bayonets  and 
to  prepare  for  the  charge.  How  the  German 
infantry  did  behave  !  They  turned  tail  and  ran  to 
save  their  lives." 

And  just  as  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  their 
bayonets,  so  they  cannot  use  their  rifles  either. 
There  is  not  a  single  English  letter,  indeed,  which 
does  not  assert  in  more  or  less  sportive  language 
that  none  of  the  Kaiser's  soldiers  would  be  capable 
of  gaining  a  prize  in  any  competition  in  Great 
Britain.  "  They  are  such  bad  shots,"  writes  a 
Sergeant,  "  that  if  they  were  on  the  sands  at  Black- 
pool, I  don't  think  they  could  hit  the  sea."  Another 
Sergeant  exclaims:  "What  rotten  shots  they  are! 
They  wouldn't  hit  a  rabbit  once  in  a  hundred 
tries." 

But  if  their  shooting  is  bad,  their  artillery  work 
is  admirable.  The  Tommies  are  agreed  about  that 
also.  I  have  here  a  few  fragments  from  letters, 
which  give  the  impression  of  machine-gun  fire, 
upon  the  minds  of  the  bravest  among  them. 
"  Nothing  could  have  stood  against  such  a  deadly 
attack,"  says  a  Scotchman.  "  It  was  like  a  rain  or 
hail  of  lead.    And  even  if  you  allowed  for  the  sur- 
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prise  we  felt,  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  account 
of  what  happened."  An  Irishman  writes  :  "  No- 
body who  has  not  seen  it  can  imagine  what  a  sight 
it  was,  and  I  don't  think  I  shall  be  able  to  forget  it 
if  I  live  for  many  years.  I  can  assure  you  it  is  not 
very  jolly  to  see  a  comrade's  head  torn  off  by  shell. 
These  are  horrible  sights  I  shall  never  forget.  It 
seemed  there  was  nothing  but  the  face  of  death 
glaring  continually  at  us."  Another  Irishman  says  : 
"  I  assure  you,  mother,  that  it  was  terrible  to  see 
our  chaps  falling,  one  with  his  head,  another  with 
his  hands  or  feet  torn  off  by  the  roots.  I  fought 
almost  shirtless,  and  a  piece  of  shell  took  off  part 
of  my  shoulder  without  even  actually  touching  me." 
A  London  volunteer  writes  :  "  We  got  off  at  Havre 
and  began  the  journey.  We  were  under  fire  for 
twenty  minutes  on  the  first  day,  shells  raining 
everywhere  about  us,  yet  we  got  out  of  it  with  only 
a  horse  killed.  It  was  a  miracle.  We  were  con- 
tinually under  fire  all  day  and  at  night  on  the 
march.  It  is  horrible  to  hear  the  artillery  roaring 
day  and  night." 

And  yet  neither  the  clash  of  the  first  battle  nor 
the  horror  and  torment  of  fire  and  steel  succeeds 
in  weakening  the  courage  of  Tommy.  With  his 
great  pride  as  a  superior  person,  he  admits  that  he 
has  had  some  bad  times  to  go  through,  and  that 
once  or  twice  he  has  had  to  go  back  before  the 
"  push  "  of  the  enemy.  But  that  does  not  make 
him  confess  himself  worthy  of  any  but  the  first 
place  in  the  world.  In  one  of  the  most  recent 
letters  on  my  list,  a  lieutenant  of  Dragoons  says  to 
his  mother — "  All  our  men,  in  fact  the  whole  British 
army,  are  fit  as  anything  and  lively  as  mustard. 
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There  is  no  keeping  them  in."  In  another  letter 
I  come  across  these  admirable  words,  which  would 
certainly  make  the  Prussian  officer  smile  :  "  They 
think  they  can  conquer  any  army  in  the  world,  jj 
simply  by  throwing  great  masses  of  troops  against 
it,  but  they  are  rinding  out  their  mistake,  now  that 
they  are  fighting  with  the  English  troops." 

And  what  shall  I  say  of  the  following  phrases  ? —  . 
"  I  have  been  in  four  French  hospitals.    I  had  to  ! 
be  moved  because  the  Germans  had  them  under 
fire.    In  my  opinion,  they  are  not  worth  much  1 
as  soldiers,  and  if  it  were  not  for  their  artillery  1 
they    would   have   been   driven   out   long  ago. 
Certainly    our  losses   are   great,   but   theirs  are 
greater  still." 

But  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  extract  is  I 
this  :  "  I  am  proud  of  belonging  to  the  British  i 
army  on  account  of  the  way  it  managed  to  behave.  | 
There  could  be  no  better  tribute  than  that  of  a  1 
German  officer  who  said  when  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
'  It  is  hell  to  resist  the  British  army.'  " 

The  lack  of  sensitiveness  in  the  British  soldier  ; 
who  sees  a  comrade  fall,  without  feeling,  or  at  least 
without  showing,  the  faintest  emotion,  appears  so 
clearly  in  Tommy's  letters,  that  we  who  are  accus- 
tomed  to  read  the  simple  yet  sublime  tributes  of 
regret  written  by  the  French  Poilu  are  perplexed 
by  such  indifference.  You  must  not  look,  indeed, 
for  any  tears  shed  over  the  graves  of  the  battle-field 
in  such  collections  as  that  I  have  been  reading. 
Either  by  instinct,  or  by  philosophy,  either  by 
nature  or  by  education,  the  khaki-clad  warrior 
shuns  phrases  of  mourning,  as  though  they  showed 
a  want  of  spirit.    "  My  comrade  fell  dead  at  my 
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side,"  he  has  a  way  of  saying,  without  a  word  of 
lamentation;  and  if  the  sight  of  the  horrible 
wounds  that  shells  and  bombs  produce,  fills  them 
sometimes  with  indignation  or  ideas  of  revenge, 
it  never  seems  to  bring  a  tear  to  their  eyes.  There 
is  something  cruel  or  hard,  undoubtedly,  in  this 
attitude ;  but  there  is  also  something  Hellenic, 
something  stoical,  something  that  shows  a  strength 
of  soul  worthy  of  all  respect.  Why  rebel  against 
the  irreparable  ?  That  is  what  the  voice  of  the 
race  seems  to  murmur  in  each  of  these  manly  hearts. 
And  the  proof  that  it  is  only  the  final,  unarguable 
and  incurable  side  of  death  that  inspires  the  atmos- 
'  phere  of  serene  indifference  that  shocks  us  is  found 
:  in  the  infinite  kindness  with  which  Tommy  helps 
the  wounded  and  grows  indignant  over  the  innocent 
victims  of  the  war.  All  the  world  knows  of  the 
innumerable  instances  of  soldiers  who  have  accom- 
plished acts  of  heroism  and  of  self-sacrifice  in 
trying  to  save  a  comrade.  Not  so  well  known  is 
the  profound  emotion  which  these  cold  men  feel 
in  the  places  through  which  the  German  hordes 
have  passed. 

On  that  account,  I  want  to  quote  one  or  two 
fragments  of  letters  about  the  atrocities. 

A  soldier  writes  from  hospital :  "  Their  treat- 
ment of  women  will  remain  as  a  scandal  so  long  as 
the  world  lasts.  We  shall  never  forgive  or  forget. 
We  are  longing  to  get  back  to  the  front.  If  the 
people  at  home  could  imagine  the  devilish  crimes 
committed  by  these  Germans,  they  would  be  eager 
to  come  out  here  and  take  their  part  in  the  struggle. 
Both  women  and  girls  were  shot — in  fact  the  Ger- 
mans did  not  seem  much  to  care  whom  they  killed, 
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and  they  seemed  to  take  a  delight  in  burning  houses 
and  scattering  terror  everywhere." 

And  another  writes  from  the  trenches  :  "  I  should 
not  like  to  have  to  live  these  days  over  again  either 
for  love  or  money.  It's  not  war,  it  is  murder. 
The  Germans  kill  our  wounded  wherever  they  find 
them." 

Another  writes  :  "  If  you  could  see  the  poor 
Belgian  women  who  have  had  to  leave  their  houses 
with  their  children  in  their  arms,  you  could  not 
help  pitying  them." 

Another  writes  :  "  The  women  and  children  of 
England  can  consider  themselves  lucky.  Those 
over  here  were  forced  to  go  from  village  to  village 
carrying  their  little  ones.  The  sight  went  to  my 
heart.  The  Germans  don't  use  rifles,  but  big  guns 
against  the  rifles  of  our  infantry.  They  are  very 
barbarous  and  kill  the  wounded  in  a  most  horrible 
manner." 

But  what  is  the  use  of  quoting  ?  The  story  of 
German  cruelties  is  the  longest  and  most  shameful 
in  this  war.  It  dishonours  not  only  the  people  guilty 
of  it,  but  the  whole  of  humanity,  and  it  suffices 
to  show  the  vanity  of  all  our  illusions  about  moral 
progress  in  the  world. 

But  the  German  soldier  appears  odious  to  the 
British  soldier,  not  only  on  account  of  the  atrocities 
he  commits,  but  also  on  account  of  his  manner  of 
committing  them.  From  his  own  point  of  view, 
Tommy  might  be  able  to  understand,  and  even  to 
show  a  certain  respect,  for  a  monster  of  cruelty  ; 
provided  he  were  brave  and  open.  For  Tommy 
places  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  nobility  of  race,  and 
loyalty  in  battle,  above  all  other  human  qualities. 
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However  humble  his  station  in  life  may  be,  Tommy 
is  always  a  gentleman  who  follows  the  tradition  of 
"  fair  play."  And  so  it  happens  that  in  face  of  the 
underhand  ways  of  the  Germans,  his  calm  disap- 
pears, and  his  stolidity  turns  to  indignation.  Listen 
to  him  as  he  speaks  of  these  sad  things  : 

"  We  are  all  very  tired,"  says  one  letter,  "  but 
always  wide-awake  and  full  of  spirit.  My  regiment 
has  had  an  unlucky  adventure,  and  I  am  very 
much  afraid  it  has  been  wiped  out,  though  I've  no 
details  yet.  It  was  caught  in  a  village  by  Germans 
concealed  in  the  houses.  They  put  on  our  uniforms 
in  order  to  set  a  trap  for  us.  I  shall  never  again 
respect  the  Germans,  wherever  I  come  across  them. 
They  have  no  sense  of  honour,  and  several  cases 
have  been  known  of  their  being  found  with  French 
or  English  uniforms,  thus  breaking  the  Convention 
of  Gibraltar." 

A  Scotch  sergeant  writes  :  "  Until  now  I 
thought  the  Germans  were  a  civilised  race,  but 
they  are  nothing  but  savages.  Not  even  niggers 
would  do  what  they  have  done.  Just  think  !  They 
mount  machine-guns,  sometimes,  on  the  ambulance 
cars  of  the  Red  Cross." 

A  private  says  :  "  The  Turks  and  Bulgarians 
were  not  a  bit  worse.  It  is  quite  a  common  thing 
for  them  to  take  aim  from  behind  ambulances,  and 
to  finish  off  the  wounded.  This  is  known  from 
eye-witnesses.  The  Germans  are  drunk  with 
savagery  in  an  orgy  of  the  most  disgusting  cruelty." 

And  indeed  an  army  that  understands  and 
practises  war  in  such  a  way  as  the  Germans,  cannot 
fail  to  inspire  horror  and  contempt  in  the  descend- 
ants of  the  men  who  fought  at  Fontenoy.  Educated 
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officers  and  the  "  intellectuals  "   of  London  try  I 
to  hide  this  contempt  and  horror  in  order  not  to  I 
lose  their  balance  in  speaking  of  the  enemy.    But  <] 
the  common  soldiers  have  more  spontaneity  and 
greater  ingenuity,  and  they  express  their  feelings 
with  energy.    "  Just  think," — says  one  of  them  to 
his  father — "  what  these  creatures   must  be  to 
make  us  lose  our  hair  !  " 

Calm  is  an  article  of  faith  with  Tommy.  One 
must  see  him  in  hospital,  wounded,  in  agony,  and 
yet  quiet  enough,  making  superhuman  efforts  not 
to  lose  his  human  dignity,  to  realise  what  an  amount 
of  heroism,  of  discipline,  and  of  training,  there  is 
in  this  sentiment  that  looks  as  though  it  were  born 
in  him.  "  At  heart,"  says  Philip  Gibbs,  "  our  men 
are  like  all  other  peoples,  and  suffer  from  the  same 
nervous  emotions,  the  same  fears,  and  the  same 
anguish."  And  he  adds  :  "  We  are  but  men,  after 
all,  poor  pitiable  men,  like  all  other  men." 

True  enough.  But  these  particular  men  have 
an  inner  spring  of  pride  that  allows  them  to  show 
themselves,  in  grave  cases,  unmoved  in  face  of 
danger  and  suffering.  The  doctors  of  the  French 
ambulances  have  noted,  amongst  the  many  fine 
shades  that  make  up  personal  courage,  the  wide 
difference  that  separates  the  troops  of  civilised 
from  those  of  savage  countries.  The  Englishman 
manages,  thanks  to  the  miracle  of  his  self-control, 
to  call  up  in  suffering  the  smile  one  does  not 
notice  on  his  face  at  ordinary  times.  Read  this 
letter  from  a  sick  man  : 

"  The  wounded  came  from  all  regiments  and 
spoke  every  kind  of  dialect.    All  were  sick  of  the 
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journey  and  utterly  worn  out.  Suffering  had 
marked  deep  lines  on  many  a  face,  and  yet  not  a 
doleful  look  was  to  be  seen.  Their  faces  seemed 
to  say  :  '  Here  we  are.  Nothing  matters.  We 
ought  to  be  glad  to  have  got  out  of  it  alive.  It 
might  have  been  worse.'  And  all  of  them  were 
joking  and  telling  funny  stories." 

It  is  in  hospital,  indeed,  that  one  comes  most 
often  upon  the  spice  of  humour  that  every  British 
citizen  carries  in  his  composition.  To  tell  the 
truth,  laughter  with  these  suffering  men  is  not  so 
fresh  and  so  frank  as  it  is  with  the  French  "  poilus  " 
who  return  from  battle.  But  it  would  be  a  mistake 
to  attribute  a  certain  fund  of  bitterness  that  one 
notices  in  letters  written  from  hospital  to  any 
moral  depression  in  the  writers.  No,  English 
laughter  is  always  like  that — always  with  some- 
thing of  the  melancholy  of  the  clown  in  it,  always 
a  little  sceptical  and  sad.  Listen  to  this  sergeant 
who  talks  rather  more  than  his  kind  usually  do  : 

"  I've  managed  to  get  a  pin-prick  on  the  right 
arm,  but  I'm  a  very  happy  man.  My  word,  the 
thing  was  pretty  bad.  On  Tuesday  night,  when 
I  got  my  wound,  I  saw  something  that  reminded 
me  of  the  way  reaping  machines  work — the  Germans 
fell  just  like  that.  .  .  .  When  one  lot  fell,  another 
took  their  places.  And  there  were  thousands  and 
thousands  of  them  !  One's  best  friend,  in  a  case 
of  that  sort,  is  one's  rifle  and  bayonet ;  but  mine 
soon  got  shot  to  pieces.  How  did  it  happen  ?  I 
don't  know.  A  shot  went  clean  through  my  cap. 
I'll  bring  it  home  and  you  shall  see.    I  felt  the  shot, 
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but  it  hardly  grazed  my  head.  As  I  had  no  rifle, 
there  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  to  lie  flat  on 
the  ground.  Bullets  whistled  above  me  in  hun- 
dreds. I  stayed  there  until  the  firing  died  down. 
Then  I  got  up  and,  as  I  was  trying  to  drag  away 
a  comrade  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  head,  a 
bullet  hit  me  in  the  arm.  Then  I  looked  in  the 
direction  of  the  enemy  and  saw  that  he  was  advancing 
in  thousands.  I  made  off.  And  I  assure  you  I 
could  easily  have  won  a  race  that  night !  " 

There  is  no  false  shame  in  these  men.  When 
they  hide,  or  run  away,  or  are  afraid,  they  openly 
confess  it.  A  sense  of  humour  serves  them  as  a 
light  covering  for  all  human  weaknesses.  A  ser- 
geant, after  explaining  that  his  comrades  and  he 
had  stood  against  a  frightful  bombardment  for 
six  hours,  adds  : 

"  At  last  we  got  the  order  to  retire.  .  .  .  Some 
hours  later,  at  roll  call,  it  was  seen  that  we  had 
not  more  than  300  dead,  including  four  officers. 
Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  I  and  a  few  other 
fellows  began  to  dance.  We  were  dancing  with 
joy  because  we'd  saved  our  skins  and  wanted  to 
forget  what  we'd  just  seen  a  little  when — bang  ! — 
a  shell  fell  from  the  sky,  burst,  and  hit  twenty 
of  us.  In  that  way  a  few  of  us  were  wounded,  just 
when  we  thought  we'd  escaped.  Later,  another 
half-dozen  were  wounded  in  the  same  way.  Several 
fellows  came  upon  a  tank  of  water  near,  and  they 
were  beginning  to  wash  their  hands  and  faces  when 
another  shell  burst,  and  polished  off  the  greater 
part  of  them." 
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Another  wounded  man  describes  one  of  the  field 
ambulances : 

"  The  German  officers  are  extraordinary  people. 
They  don't  seem  in  any  great  hurry  to  expose  their 
precious  selves,  and  so  they  direct  the  action  entirely 
from  behind.  However  the  dodge  doesn't  profit 
them  much,  because,  as  soon  as  we  get  a  chance, 
we  aim  at  them.  This  probably  explains  the  great 
percentage  of  deaths  in  the  German  ranks.  They 
are  very  good  at  driving  their  men  into  danger  ; 
but  not  so  good  at  leading  them  ;  except  in  a 
retreat,  when  they  gladly  go  in  front  of  everybody. 
.  .  .  Have  you  ever  seen  a  pigmy  wrestling  with 
a  great  strong,  fat  giant,  and  thrusting  at  him  with 
his  spear  until  the  giant  is  dead  beat  ?  Then  the 
little  fellow  who  has  kept  himself  fresh  gives  him  a 
last  blow  and  demolishes  him  ?  That  seems  to  me 
like  the  present  struggle.  We  are,  as  it  were, 
dancing  round  the  immense  German  army.  Our 
turn  will  come  " 

The  English  soldiers  write  as  they  dress  and  do 
their  hair  ;  all  alike.  Their  virtues  in  that  respect 
are  sobriety  and  precision,  not  profundity  or  sub- 
tlety. To  meet  with  phrases  like  those  that  abound 
in  the  correspondence  of  Joffre's  simple  "  poilus," 
one  must  go,  for  England,  to  the  letters  of  officers 
educated  at  the  universities.  Maurice  Baring  has 
lately  published  a  few  letters  by  men  who  have 
taken  their  degrees  and  are  now  fighting  in  the 
ranks  of  the  British  army,  and  in  these,  certainly, 
there  is  deep  thought,  rich  in  fine  shades  of  ex- 
pression.   Read  this  from  one  of  these  "  intel- 
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lectuals  "  :  "A  year  of  war  will  make  a  better  man 
of  me  at  least,  if  not  a  better  lawyer."    For  the 
simple  Tommy,  without  stripes,  without  degrees  or 
other  worldly  preoccupations,  war  is  no  school  of 
moral  improvement,  but  something  simpler  and 
more  practical,  something  in  which  patriotic  duty 
mingles  with  the  delight  in  the  consciousness  of 
one's  own  strength,  something  in  which  the  sub- 
conscious plays  a  more  important  part  than  any 
principles,  a  tragic  sport,  a  tempting  adventure,  a 
chance  for  splendid  deeds  ;  but  a  thing,  too,  that 
does  not  need  any  philosophical  background.  In 
their  humble  simplicity,  these  British  letters  are 
without  even  those  commonplaces  that  appear  as 
a  matter  of  course  in  other  countries.    You  will 
look  in  vain  for  any  talk  of  "  sacred  banners  "  or  the 
"  religion  of  honour  "  or  the  "  altar  of  the  father- 
land "...  With  boyish  unconcern,  the  man  in 
khaki  speaks  of  the  struggle  as  of  a  bloody  football 
match.    That   there  is  little  spiritual  'intensity, 
little  variety,  and  not  much  picturesqueness  in 
the  image  that  arises  from  these  confessions,  no- 
body can  deny.    But  it  may  be  that  this  very 
poverty  in  the  lineaments  of  the  Englishman  of  the 
lower  classes  makes  of  him  the  wonderful  instru- 
ment of  ^  resistance  and  self-reliance  that  he  has 
proved  himself  to  be. 


CHAPTER  IX 


AMONGST  BRITISH  OFFICERS 

Who  would  believe  that  we  were  500  paces  from 
the  enemy  ? 

Near  this  hut,  run  up  to  shelter  the  officers  of  a 
regiment,  there  is  fighting  in  the  neighbouring 
trenches.  Yet  the  dining-room  in  which  we  have 
just  had  lunch  looks  as  if  it  were  part  of  some  rich 
man's  house  in  London  or  Paris.  True,  the  table 
is  only  a  plank  of  pine  placed  crossways  over  two 
benches,  but  the  tablecloth  which  covers  it,  neatly 
hemmed  and  flower-patterned,  makes  it  the  most 
elegant-looking  table  in  the  world.  And  on  it  there 
is  plate  of  all  sorts,  as  well  as  fine  cut-glass  jugs 
with  regimental  arms  on  them.  Decanters  for 
whisky,  for  port,  for  burgundy,  and  for  champagne- 
cup.  And  the  dishes  are  of  Limoges  porcelain,  gold- 
bordered  and  stamped  with  initials. 

"  You  live  like  princes  in  this  place,"  exclaims 
one  of  my  companions. 

The  Colonel  who  has  invited  us  smiles  ironically 
and  answers  : 

"  Oh  no,  we  are  not  really  very  comfortable. 
There  is  no  ice,  and  besides,  the  piano  is  out  of 
tune." 

95 
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Another  officer  hands  us  excellent  cigars  and 
invites  us,  before  taking  coffee,  to  relinquish  our 
seats  at  the  table,  in  favour  of  the  comfortable 
rocking  chairs  near  the  window. 

"  The  coffee  is  not  much  good,"  said  the 
Colonel,  "  the  cognac  is  all  right.  Fine  country, 
France." 

All  the  officers  smile,  cheered  up  by  the  excellent 
lunch.  A  pleasant  atmosphere  of  cordiality  reigns 
in  the  room  and  makes  us  forget  the  horrors,  fatigues 
and  miseries  of  the  war.  There  is  something  of  a 
deliberate  attitude  in  the  firm  refusal  of  these  men 
to  talk  of  anything  but  trifles.  At  the  mess  table 
a  lieutenant,  pink-faced  like  a  girl,  confided  to  us 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  latest  feminine  fashions, 
and  an  old  Major  of  the  bull- dog  type,  told  us  a 
string  of  anecdotes  about  Lloyd  George.  Nobody 
said  even  a  word  about  patriotism,  or  national 
honour,  or  the  Germans  or  big  guns  ;  and  yet  all 
of  them  have  been  two  years  fighting  out  here  ; 
all  wear  medals  or  decorations  that  can  only  be 
earned  by  acts  of  remarkable  heroism.  All  form 
part  of  what  is  called  the  "  veteran  squadron  "  in 
this  so  hurriedly  improvised  army.  The  Major, 
above  all,  has  the  look  of  an  almost  ferocious  warrior, 
by  reason  of  the  deep  scars  that  mark  his  face  ; 
and  yet  when  I  ventured  to  ask  him  a  minute  ago 
where  he  had  received  his  wound,  he  answered  in  a 
boyish  manner  : 

"  Ah,  yes,  ugly-looking  things  these  pin-pricks, 
but  then  the  Boches  have  no  sense  of  delicacy,  you 
know." 

If  the  Boches  have  none,  the  English,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  so  much  of  it  that  they  almost 
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succeed  in  embarrassing  us.  Dressed  with  refined 
but  sober  elegance,  these  officers  seem  rather 
prepared  for  a  garden  party  than  for  a  battle. 
Everything  about  them  appears  to  be  new,  from 
their  caps  to  their  neat  leather  leggings.  They 
use  a  little  light  cane  instead  of  a  useless  and  awkward 
sword.  The  lapels  of  their  coats  show  their 
immaculate  collars,  and  their  neat  silk  ties.  An 
infinite  care  for  personal  cleanliness — a  care  that 
in  Spain  would  even  be  called  effeminate — is 
shown  by  their  white  hands,  their  polished  nails, 
their  carefully  shaven  faces,  and  their  hair  divided 
by  an  immaculate  parting.  And  yet  there  is  such 
an  air  of  energy,  of  readiness,  and  of  manly  health 
in  the  result,  that  it  is  really  impossible  not  to  admire 
in  them  the  perfect  type  of  the  man  of  action, 
capable  of  any  sort  of  deed  of  daring,  or  of  any  kind 
of  effort.  Their  exquisite  courtesy,  their  careful 
elegance,  do  not  prevent  them  from  sharing  and 
even  seeking  the  fatigues  of  their  men.  Even  the 
French,  who  have  a  tradition  of  military  democracy 
in  the  veins,  are  surprised,  on  the  roads  of  Flanders, 
to  see  the  English  Colonels  and  Generals  marching 
along  on  foot,  knapsacks  on  shoulders,  at  the  head 
of  their  men.  And  the  surprising  part  about  it 
is  that  these  officers  never  seem  to  be  weary  or 
nervous.  In  the  hottest  fighting,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  the  Germans  themselves,  they  are  as 
calm  and  as  careful  of  their  appearance,  and  as 
correct  in  their  courtesy,  as  in  this  pleasant  dining- 
room  where  they  offer  us  a  glass  of  brandy.  Above 
all,  they  are  "  gentlemen  " — that  is  the  ideal  common 
to  them  all.  For  it  must  be  understood  that  the 
attitude  and  behaviour  of  a  gentleman  are  no  longer, 
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as  in  times  past,  signs  of  an  aristocracy  or  privileges 
of  a  caste,  but  rather  a  national  gift,  to  which  all 
can  aspire  who  have  the  good  luck  to  be  well- 
educated.  In  the  army,  especially,  even  when  an 
officer  rises  from  the  ranks,  he  can  afterwards 
acquire  the  qualities  that  mark  out  the  man  of 
breeding.  There  is  something  in  the  moral  dis- 
cipline of  the  British  officer  which  can  be  rightly 
compared  with  the  old  laws  of  chivalry,  or  with  the 
customs  of  Japanese  Samurai. 

Amongst  the  soldiers  who  are  our  hosts  to-day, 
there  are  some  who  have  already  fought  in  India, 
in  the  Transvaal  or  in  Egypt,  and  others  who,  two 
years  ago,  were  business  men  or  bankers,  or  simply 
men  about  town.  And  yet  all  are  now  on  the  same 
footing.  The  barrier  in  Germany  which  separates 
the  professional  soldier  from  the  civilian,  does  not 
exist  in  England,  and  this  phenomenon  the  English 
rather  humorously  explain  by  saying  : 

"  Until  lately  we  were  a  race  of  amateurs,  we 
were  officers  on  account  of  sport,  or  because  we 
liked  riding,  or  because  we  wanted  to  travel  in  the 
Colonies ;  but  at  heart  we  were  simply  civilians 
like  our  fellows,  who  only  fought  in  matches  and 
in  golf  handicaps." 

Are  such  words  prompted  by  modesty  ?  No. 
What  prompts  them,  as  in  all  cases  connected  with 
the  remarkable  qualities  of  the  race,  is  a  sort  of 
shrinking  discretion  which  is  afraid  of  anything  that 
might  possibly  be  called  "  swagger."  Even  now 
that,  by  dint  of  insisting,  we  have  succeeded  in 
turning  the  talk  in  the  direction  of  the  war,  our 
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hosts  will  only  consent  to  speak  enthusiastically  of 
the  French.  They  will  not  say  anything  about 
their  own  doings  ;  and  when  the  bull-dog  Major 
makes  up  his  mind  to  tell  us  of  his  last  adventure, 
he  does  it  in  such  a  way  that  its  tragic  and  heroic 
aspect  is  lost  in  the  comedy  of  the  narration. 

"  One  afternoon,"  he  says,  "  thinking  that  the 
trench  immediately  opposite  mine  was  quite  empty, 
I  mounted  up  and  looked  over  the  parapet.  Hullo  ! 
A  Prussian  officer  was  there  surrounded  by  a  few 
soldiers.  Instinctively  I  took  my  revolver  in  my 
hand,  but  when  I  discovered  that  it  was  not  loaded, 
I  wished  it  were  possible  to  fire  it  off.  The  fellow 
who  was  with  me  whispered  '  Take  aim.'  I  took 
aim.  Immediately  the  Prussian  raised  his  hands, 
and  shouted  in  English  '  Don't  shoot  !  '  That 
phrase  reassured  me  a  good  bit  and  gave  me  a  great 
sensation  of  courage.  I  became  a  sort  of  Tartarin, 
and  answered  :  6  I  shall  shoot  you  all  on  the  spot 
if  you  don't  give  up  your  arms.'  All  of  them  gave 
up  their  rifles,  and  my  servant  took  them  over  one 
by  one.  There  were  nine  of  them.  When  they 
were  disarmed,  I  went  up  to  the  officer  and  said  : 
'  My  dear  Mr.  Boche,  if  you  behave  so  nicely  as 
that,  I  shall  really  want  to  invite  you  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  me  in  England.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  make  a  movement,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  lay 
you  out  with  one  of  these  regulation  bullets,  and 
I  shall  have  to  bury  you  in  this  horrid  hole,  quite 
unworthy  of  any  gentleman.'  Once  again  the 
Prussian  growled  out — '  Don't  shoot ! '  Meanwhile 
my  assistant  had  gone  back  to  look  for  a  patrol,  and 
to  get  me  another  revolver  instead  of  the  unloaded 
one.    '  Do  you  happen  to  have  a  little  tobacco 
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about  you,  Mr.  Boche  ?  '  I  asked.  Without  opening 
his  mouth,  he  gave  me  a  cigar,  and  then  put  his 
hands  up  to  the  pocket  of  his  trousers.  I  was 
afraid  that  he  might  bring  out  a  pistol  rather  more 
dangerous  than  the  one  I  was  holding,  and  so  I 
shouted  :  '  Hands  down,  Mr.  Boche.  Pockets  are 
horrid  things  in  war-time.  If  you  insist  upon 
searching  about  in  yours,  I  shall  have  the  painful 
duty  of  aiming  at  you  with  one  of  these  most 
disagreeable  bullets,  which  have  a  way  of  making 
nasty  ugly  holes  in  the  face.  You  see  my  scars  ? 
Well,  German  guns  made  them,  coarse  vulgar  guns, 
but  coarser  still  are  these  bullets  that  Lord  Kitchener 
gives  us,  to  lay  out  those  who  won't  agree  with  us 
that  war  is  a  horrid  game.  Ah,  Mr.  Boche,  now 
I  see  you  are  a  prudent  and  courteous  man,  and 
you  are  not  going  to  look  for  matches  any  more. 
There  is  no  need,  because  I  have  got  some  here.' 
At  that  very  moment,  the  patrol  I  had  sent  for 
turned  up,  and  took  possession  of  my  prisoners, 
after  having  removed  their  knives  from  the  soldiers, 
and  an  excellent  Browning  pistol  from  the  officer. 
When  I  had  no  more  to  fear,  I  went  up  to  the 
Prussian  and  handed  him  my  revolver  saying  : 
'  Mr.  Boche,  you  can  keep  this  as  a  souvenir, 
because  it  happens  to  be  unloaded.'  Instead  of 
thanking  me,  he  spat  at  me.  Dear  me  !  there  is 
no  doubt  that  that  Boche  was  no  gentleman." 

The  officers  all  round  us  laugh  like  boys,  as  they 
hear  this  story,  while  the  Major  goes  on  talking 
in  a  more  serious  vein.  "  He's  a  fine  chap,"  says 
the  Colonel,  and  he  adds  :  "  When  I  think  that 
before  the  war,  he  was  entirely  occupied  with 
writing  the  history  of  the  See  of  Salisbury — but 
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now  he  has  taken  such  a  taste  for  war  that  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  never  to  go  back  to  theology 
again." 

"  Not  a  bit,"  exclaims  the  old  chap,  "  you  are 
quite  wrong.  Things  like  war  don't  please  me  at 
all.  I  am  extremely  pacific.  In  fact  I  am  a 
conscientious  objector." 

Little  by  little  each  officer  makes  up  his  mind 
to  tell  us  a  story — never  personal,  always  about 
some  other  fellow.  None  of  them  likes  to  represent 
himself  as  the  centre  of  the  business,  and,  as  if  all 
of  them  had  determined  to  give  us  a  typical  display 
of  what  the  British  genius  and  the  British  character 
are,  they  mingle  humorous  details  in  the  tragic 
matter  of  their  stories.  One  sees  that  what  they 
think  most  admirable,  and  what  most  flatters  their 
national  vanity,  is  indeed  not  the  dash  or  heroism 
of  battle,  but  anything  showing  remarkable  dexterity 
or  anything  unusual  in  the  actual  achievements  of 
a  battle. 

A  very  nice  Captain,  who  had  not  said  a  word 
up  to  then,  no  doubt  wanting  to  correct  the  im- 
pression made  upon  us  by  these  anecdotes,  then 
told  us  about  the  chivalrous  traditions  of  the  army 
and  navy. 

"  Last  week,"  he  said,  "  I  happened  to  be  in 
Plymouth,  when  they  announced  the  arrival  of  a 
ship  that  had  played  a  glorious  part  in  the  last 
naval  battle.  It  was  full  of  prisoners.  The  garrison 
was  getting  ready  to  give  the  fine  fellows  an  en- 
thusiastic reception  ;  all  the  boats  riding  at  anchor 
had  their  flags  flying  as  on  great  days.  All  the  guns 
were  ready  for  an  ordnance  salute.  Soon,  the 
splendid  ship  made  her  appearance,  and  an  immense 
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shout  arose  from  the  shore,  but  at  the  same  moment 
an  officer  gave  orders  that  the  music  should  not 
begin,  and  that  the  guns  should  not  fire.  The  men 
on  the  ship  had  asked  as  a  favour  that  there  should 
be  no  noise  made  at  all.  All  of  us  were  asking  one 
another  what  was  the  meaning  of  the  order,  as 
we  were  patiently  waiting  for  the  crew  to  come 
on  shore.  When  they  arrived  at  the  pier,  we 
had  an  explanation  of  the  mystery.  The  Com- 
mander had  a  good  many  German  prisoners,  and 
he  did  not  want  any  noisy  manifestation,  which 
might  hurt  the  feelings  of  men  who  had  fought 
so  well  against  him." 

"  Quite  right,"  said  the  other  officers,  and  they 
seemed  to  be  more  pleased  with  this  little  trait 
than  with  an  act  of  splendid  valour. 

And  the  truth  is  that  individual  courage  is  so 
natural  a  thing,  and  is  so  constantly  taken  for 
granted  in  this  army,  that  they  do  not  think  it 
worthy  of  any  noisy  celebration,  unless  it  is  marked 
out  by  some  unusual  or  chivalrous  circumstance, 
or  by  some  special  originality,  or  by  some  splendid 
gesture  of  self-denial,  or  perhaps  by  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  joke. 

"  One  afternoon,"  says  the  thoughtful  lieutenant, 
"  my  servant  fell  mortally  wounded  by  my  side. 
His  pale  face  showed  that  he  was  in  great  pain. 
When  they  brought  a  stretcher  to  take  him  away, 
I  could  not  refrain  from  saying  a  few  words  of  pity 
to  him,  but  he  only  tried  to  laugh  and  say  :  '  The 
only  thing  I  am  sorry  about  is  that  I  have  not  had 
time  to  brush  your  new  jacket.  Don't  give  it  to 
any  one  else  or  lose^it ;  I  shall  come  back  and  brush 
it,  even  if  I  have  to  come  from  the  other  world.'  " 
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There  is  undoubtedly,  in  the  most  ordinary  and 
surprising  actions  of  this  race  of  heroes  and  athletes, 
a  certain  almost  childish  or  boyish  quality.  Even 
those  officers  who  come  from  Oxford,  some  of 
whose  letters  have  lately  been  published,  seem  to 
be  unable  to  indulge  in  general  ideas,  or  in  reflec- 
tions of  a  philosophical  character.  Both  soldiers  by 
profession,  and  volunteers  without  much  education, 
show  the  same  preoccupation  with  detail,  the  same 
instinct  for  minor  observation,  and  the  same  taste 
for  humour.  "  War,"  says  one  of  these  Oxford 
men,  "  helps  us  to  understand  the  true  value  of 
comfort  in  ordinary  life.  Just  for  one  dinner  at 
New  College  I  would  breathe  '  Benedictus  bene- 
dicat '  with  all  my  heart."  Another  writes  :  "  I 
don't  find  the  idea  of  being  shot  pleasant,  but  you 
mustn't  believe  that  this  is  cowardice.  It  would 
be  unthinkable  that  a  healthy  man,  with  some 
self-respect,  should  not  suffer  from  this  war,  but 
the  Germans  are  devils,  and  we  must  finish 
them  up." 

The  tone  of  these  comments  is  always  the  same. 
Light  and  easy,  rather  prosaic,  and  with  nothing 
metaphysical  or  lyrical  in  it.  I  have  not  yet  read 
a  letter  in  which  can  be  found  any  traces  of  eloquence 
inspired  by  a  transcendental  kind  of  patriotism. 
Each  of  them  speaks  of  himself,  of  what  is  immedi- 
ately about  him,  and  of  what  most  interests  him 
personally ;  and  the  strange  thing  is,  that  the  most 
tragical  of  these  remarks,  those  that  come  from 
hospitals,  from  the  trenches  under  fire,  are  those 
also  that  ring  the  loudest  with  laughter. 

A  contributor  to  the  Revue  de  Paris  says  that  on 
the  day  when  for  the  first   time  the  Germans 
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employed  poisonous  gases,  there  was  the  greatest 
emotion  at  Amiens,  on  account  of  the  news  of 
the  grave  English  losses  of  the  day  before.  He  <  j 
met  a  Colonel  whose  regiment  had  been  cut  up, 
and  said,  "  I  suppose  you  are  very  busy  ?  "  "  Oh 
yes,"  said  the  man,  "  yes,  I  am  busy  enough.  My 
tailor  has  just  sent  me  over  several  tunics  and  I 
don't  know  which  to  choose." 

To  us  there  is  undoubtedly  something  surprising, 
and  something  perplexing,  in  this  attitude ;  but 
when  one  goes  a  little  deeper  into  the  character  of 
the  British,  one  becomes  aware  of  the  greatness 
of  soul  implied  in  an  entire  people  by  this  faculty 
of  concealing  their  pain  or  their  anxiety,  their 
passions,  or  their  afflictions,  with  an  ostentation  of 
humour  such  as  this.  Our  personal  preferences 
may  very  likely  lead  us,  with  greater  sympathy,  to 
the  French  front,  where  heroism  takes  a  form  so 
lyrical  in  its  sublimity,  that  it  reaches  heights  worthy 
of  a  religion.  A  cry  such  as  that  of  "  Debout  les 
morts  !  "  will  always  remain  as  an  illustration  of 
moral  qualities,  worthy  to  last  for  ever.  The 
English  do  not  know  those  splendidly  dramatic 
gestures,  and  even  fail  at  times  to  understand 
them.  Silent,  cold  and  ironical,  they  have  made 
up  their  minds  that  they  have  no  taste  for  a  certain 
poetic  elan  in  the  attitude  of  their  Allies.  And 
yet  in  their  elegant  and  rather  disdainful  calm, 
with  their  sense  of  humour,  and  their  sense  of 
justice,  with  their  smiling  noble  generosity,  with 
their  chivalrous  alertness,  they  succeed  in  inspiring, 
not  only  a  respectful  admiration,  but  also  a  deep 
affection  in  those  who  know  them. 

One  of  my  companions,  as  we  take  leave  of  the 
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officers  who  have  given  us  lunch,  murmurs  in  my 
ear  : 

"  Wonderful  fellows  these  English.  They  seem 
to  be  made  of  ice,  and  yet  at  heart,  they  are  as 
warm  and  ardent  as  we  of  the  Latin  peoples.  They 
are  like  saints,  who  sacrifice  themselves  of  their 
own  free  will  for  a  pure  ideal,  and  yet  they  laugh 
when  they  hear  us  speak  of  the  altar  of  one's  country, 
or  of  the  religion  of  the  flag.  They  possess  the 
souls  of  adventurous  conquerors,  and  yet  they 
endeavour  to  be  taken  for  nothing  but  tennis  or 
golf  players.  They  are  better  able  than  any  other 
race  to  endure  want,  fatigue,  effort  and  grief, 
and  they  do  all  they  can  to  convince  us  that  they 
cannot  "live  without  luxury.  Can  you  make  them 
out  at  all  ?  " 

"  No,"  I  answered,  "  I  cannot  understand  them, 
but  I  admire  them.  I  admire  them  for  their 
mingling  of  cheeriness  with  pride." 


ni 

CHAPTER  X  J 

FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH  AMITY 

No  sight  that  I  have  seen  in  all  the  vast  theatre 
of  war  during  these  last  few  days  has  given  me  so  m 
deep  and  so  delightful  a  sensation  as  the  evidence '  " 
of  friendship  between  the  French  and  the  English,  i  J' 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Pol,  in  the  flowery  k 
fields  of  Artois,  and  in  those  camps  where  the  U 
forces  of  the  two  great  powers  meet,  one  has  abund-  if 
ant  evidence  of  a  phenomenon  that  twenty  years  I  tc 
ago  would  have  seemed  utterly  impossible.  The  di 
khaki-clad  and  blue-coated  officers  are  animated  1  tl 
by  the  same  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  They  outdo  01 
one  another  in  mutual  courtesy,  and  they  say  now,  )1 
as  centuries  ago  they  said,  "  Tirez  les  premiers, 
messieurs"  in  face  of  the  common  enemy. 

But  one  must  look  for  the  revelation  of  these  inti- 
mate feelings  amongst  the  private  soldiers  with  their 
rough  simplicity  of  soul,  rather  than  amongst  the  | 
officers,  who,  in  a  country  of  great  traditional  culture, 
always  constitute  an  aristocracy  by  themselves. 

Often  and  often,  as  we  recalled  the  innumerable 
struggles  between  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen 
during  many  centuries,  it  occurred  to  us  to  ask 
ourselves  if  the  reconciliation  prompted  by  circum- 
stances could  ever  be  converted  into  sincere  and  ' 
genuine   friendship.    Psychologically,   there  were 
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many  obstacles  to  the  realisation  of  the  miracle. 
With  different  characters,  with  almost  opposite 
ways  of  understanding  life,  with  ideals  that  only 
have  the  love  of  justice  and  of  democracy  in  common, 
with  customs  that  differ  at  every  turn,  with  utterly 
dissimilar  gestures  and  ways,  the  two  peoples  seemed 
condemned  to  live  with  a  moral  gulf  between  them, 
deeper  and  wider  than  the  Channel  that  divides 
them  in  geography. 

I  do  not  mean  that  separation  implies  enmity  or 
antipathy.  Even  in  the  sad  days  of  their  struggle 
with  one  another,  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen 
always  showed  chivalrous  sympathy  and  noble 
respect  for  one  another.  We  need  not  go  back 
as  far  as  Poitiers,  and  we  need  not  quote  again  the 
splendid  phrase  of  Fontenoy.  It  will  be  enough 
to  recall  the  relations  between  the  two  rival  peoples 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  in  order  to  acquire 
the  conviction,  that  not  only  have  they  never  hated 
or  even  despised  one  another,  but  that  they  have 
always  esteemed  one  another. 

What  great  English  poet  has  not  sung  the  glory 
of  France,  since  Shakespeare  demanded  that  between 
St.  George  and  St.  Denis,  there  should  be  created 
a  being  half-French  and  half-English,  for  the 
conquest  of  the  infidel,  down  to  the  days  of  the 
younger  school  of  writers  in  London  who  made 
much  of  the  symbolism  of  the  later  French  poets  ? 
tn  his  litany  of  nations,  Swinburne  makes  France 
exclaim,  as  she  turns  towards  Liberty  : 

I  am  she  that  was  thy  sign  and  standard-bearer, 

Thy  voice  and  cry  ; 
She  that  washed  thee  with  her  blood  and  left  thee  fairer, 

The  same  was  I. 
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Were  not  these  hands  that  raised  thee  fallen  and  fed  thee, 

These  hands  defiled  ? 
Was  not  I  thy  tongue  that  spake,  thine  eye  that  led  thee, 

Not  I  thy  child  ? 

And  the  fights  of  old  days  between  France  anL 
England,   fortunately,    were    not    life-and-deatl  El's 
struggles,  so  much  as  courtly  duels,  in  which,  beforjot 
crossing  swords,  the  principals  gallantly  salute 
one  another.    Never  did  the  scar  mark  the  soul  c 
either  combatant.    Do  you  remember  the  firsjira 
page  of  the  _  delicious  "Sentimental  Journey  "  i 
Once  in  Paris,  Sterne  hires  a  house,  engages  pr 
servant  and  begins  his  tranquil  existence.    Ot\  |e 
day,  a  Lieutenant  of  Police  inquires  after  him  an< 
his_  passport.    And  Sterne,  who  has  no  passport 
writes  :  "  I  had  left  London  with  so  much  precipita 
tion  that  it  never  entered  my  mind  that  we  wer 
at  war  with  France."    The  police  officer  does  no 
press  for  the  passport.  .  .  . 

One  sees  that  war,  in  those  days,  was  not  as  it  ip 
now.  .  .  .  L 

1  o-day  it  was,  at  first,  for  French  and  British  tre 
a  question  not  of  appreciating,  admiring,  still  lesll 
of  loving  one  another.    It  was  a  question,  rather  | 
of   sympathetic    agreement.    And   we    all  said 
"These  rather  cold,  calm,  silent,  fair,  phlegmatic 
men  will  never  be  able  to  fraternise  with  theh 
allies  who  are  dark,  vivacious,  talkative,  nervous 
smiling,  gay."    Doesn't  the  same  thing  happer 
amongst  brothers  in  family  life  ?    In  life,  ever 
more  than  in  love,  character  provokes  intimacies. 
And  the  British  temperament,  with  that  streak  oi 
native  humour  in  its  laughter,  and  the  Gallic  type 
of  mind  which  reveals  good  humour  more  simply 
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ktt- 1  its  brightness,  have  been  and  always  will  be  two 
opposites."    Try  to  imagine  a  dialogue  between 
wift  and  Rabelais,  and  you  will  see  that  there 
-ould  be  no  common  measure  of  comprehension 
aojetween  the  two.    Oscar  Wilde,  who  considered 
eatl  imself  very  Parisian,  was  none  the  less  always  an 
-for  sotic  type  on  the  Boulevards,  and  there  was  always 
tfsi  Dmething  enigmatic  and  impenetrable  even  in  him. 
The  present  struggle,  however,  has  realised  the 
liracle  of  bringing  the  two  peoples  together.  _ 
1 '  At  first  (according  to  what  officers  tell  us)  relations 
-  Tpart  from  the  battlefield  were  but  tepid  amongst 
On! tie  soldiers.    English  coldness  hurt  the  French; 
Mind  the  English,  for  their  part,  did  not  understand 
Wrench  chaff  and  merriment.    There  was  friend- 
ita-  Kip,  in  fact,  but  not  the  more  informal  sort  of 
mameraderie.    The  two  races  were  companions  in 
ffort,  in  heroism,  in  suffering  ;   but  not  _  in  their 
musements  and  recreations.    They  admired  one 
is  nother  at  a  distance,  but  without  seeking  one 
nother's  company.    And  it  has  required  a  long 
tretch  of  two  years  to  bring  both  to  realise  that, 
..it  bottom,  seriousness  and  light- heartedness  are 
:;er,mt  the  two  national  masks,  created  by  climate  or 
aid:  >y  tradition,  to  conceal  a  common  fund  of  simple 
incerity,  of  inviolable  nobility  and  of  sane  and 
vholesome  pride. 
One  day,  I  remember,  somebody  asked  an  English- 

ren  .nan  : 

:vei    "  What  is  the  best  country  in  the  world." 
:ies.    "  England,"  was  the  answer, 
fcof    "  And  then  ?  " 
ype    "  Then  France." 

iplj     Soon  afterwards,  a  Frenchman  to  whom  the  same 
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question  was  put,  answered  :  "  We  are  the  first, 
and  after  us  come  the  English." 

With  that  basis  to  build  upon,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  getting  to  understand  one  another,  if 
only  some  superficial  mutual  concessions  be  readily 
made.  For  all  is  superficial  that  does  not  affect 
the  soul. 

And  the  soul  of  the  two  allies  now  side  by  side  on 
the  blood-stained  fields  of  Flanders  and  of  France, 
is  surely  one  and  the  same.    "  A  common  hatred,"' 
outside  observers  say,  "  has  brought  these  men 
together."    Hatred  ?    No.    There   is   no  hatred 
amongst  those  in  the  trenches.    Hatred  remains 
for  journalists,  and  fills  political  speeches,  or  con- 
versation in  French  cafes  and  London  restaurants. 
Out  there,  under  shell  fire,  there  exists  no  more 
than  a  profound  contempt  for  the  Germans,  as 
for  a  people  enslaved  by  a  tyranny  ;  and  a  profound 
respect,  mingled  with  pity,  for  the  Germans  as 
fighting  men.    There  is  certainly  no  hatred.  The 
unifying  sentiment  is,  therefore,  something  grander 
and  more  consoling.    It  is  due  to  daily  contact 
and  companionship,  brotherhood  in  danger,  the 
consciousness  of  having  undertaken  the  self-same 
work  of  salvation.    It  is,  lastly,  the  half-conscious 
study  of  one  another's  qualities.    All  this  it  is  that 
strengthens   the  moral  alliance  whose  evidences 
move  us  so  much  as  we  visit  the  camps  where  French 
and  British  meet. 

One  must  read  Tommy's  letters  to  see  how  this 
new  fraternity  with  the  French  is  born  of  love, 
rather  than  of  hatred  for  the  enemy.  Listen  to 
these  words  of  a  wounded  man  who  discovers  in 
a  nurse  the  very  soul  of  France  : 
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"  There  was  a  French  girl  helping  to  bandage  us. 
I  don't  know  how  she  managed  to  bear  it.  There 
were  horrible  cases  to  be  attended  to,  but  she 
never  drew  back,  and  was  never  without  her  gentle 
sad  smile  for  every  one  of  them.  If  any  one  deserves 
a  special  place  in  Paradise,  this  angel  certainly  does. 
God  bless  her  !  She  monopolises  the  care  and 
affection  of  all  survivors  in  our  division.  All  the 
French  people  are  extremely  generous,  for  they 
give  us  anything  we  want.  One  can't  help  liking 
them,  especially  the  children." 

Listen  also  to  this  other  Englishman  who  speaks 
from  the  trenches  : 

"  The  struggle  has  been  very  severe  lately  for 
everybody  and  especially  for  the  French  in  several 
places  where  they  are  holding  on  in  spite  of  all, 
and  they  deserve  to  win  a  victory  that  shall  blot 
the  Germans  off  the  map.  Whenever  we  pass 
them  on  the  road,  however  busy  they  may  be, 
they  greet  us  enthusiastically,  and  cheer  us  on  our 
march.  There  is  much  friendly  rivalry  between 
us,  as  to  who  shall  take  up  the  position  of  greatest 
danger.  .  .  .  There's  a  sense  of  sport  in  this 
rivalry." 

And  finally  hear  this  British  warrior  : 

"  The  French  were  enthusiastic  about  us  before 
putting  us  to  the  trial,  but  now  that  we  have  in 
a  sense  justified  our  existence,  they  are  wild  about 
us.  In  the  towns  and  villages  we  pass,  we  are 
received  with  such  scenes  of  enthusiasm  that  I 
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sometimes  think  the  French  soldier  must  be  jealous 
of  us.    The  people  seem  to  have  eyes  only  for  us 
and  they  do  all  they  can  to  please  us.    They  give  it 
us  the  best  they  have,  though  it  may  be  little 
enough,  as  the  Germans  have  taken  away  every-  J 
thing  they  could  find.    The  kind  thought  is  what  fl 
flatters  us  most,  and  if  it's  only  a  glass  of  water  t 
they  offer  us  we  are  pleased.    The  majority  of  I  D 
us  are  proud  of  fighting  for  a  nation  worth  the 
pains,  and  experience  shows  us  that  in  future  there 
can  be  no  motive  for  a  quarrel  between  England 
and  France." 

But  a  French  peasant  who  offered  us  a  drink  of 
cyder  in  a  village  of  Picardy  gave  us  perhaps  the 
most  graphic  illustration  of  the  change  worked  in 
Franco-British  relations  by  the  war  : 

"  Those  men  who  seemed  far-off  to  us  once," 
he  said,  "  seem  now  to  be  our  sons."  And  he  added 
that  the  stern  enthusiasm  with  which  those  same 
men  defended  French  villages  and  rivalled  French 
"  poilus  "  in  ardour  brought  tears  to  his  eyes.  .  .  . 

Yes,  all  this  is  true,  undoubtedly.  And  it  is 
comforting  for  the  future,  as  a  token  of  the  coming 
peace  of  the  world  ;  because,  just  as  Malherbe  in 
the  seventeenth  century  asserted  that  the  peace 
of  all  Europe  depended  on  France  and  Spain  united, 
so  to-day  one  may  say  that  the  fate  of  to-morrow 
is  in  the  friendship  of  France  and  Britain.  Let 
their  alliance  be  maintained  and  the  world  will  be 
able  to  breathe  in  quiet.  To  achieve  that  result,  1 
mutual  interests  already  existed  for  a  century.  I 
What  was  wanting  was  the  current  of  sympathy, 
love,    and   mutual   comprehension   of  character. 
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War  has  achieved  this  miracle.  Let  us  curse  war 
for  its  horrors,  the  mourning  it  brings,  the  blood 
it  sheds,  the  flames  it  spreads  over  the  world,  the 
hatred  it  excites,  the  misery  it  causes,  the  ghastly 
deeds  it  prompts.  Let  us  curse  it  because  it  is 
war,  and,  this  time,  a  war  of  barbarians  against 
civilisation.  But  at  the  same  time,  in  that  it  has 
made  of  two  ancient  rivals,  two  brothers  of  the  soul, 
let  us  bless  this  war  and  be  glad  of  it. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


CROSSING  THE  CHANNEL 

The  boat  in  which  we  are  about  to  cross  the  Channel 
is  moored  next  the  Sussex,  whose  ruins  we  have 
just  visited.  A  little  farther  on,  in  the  same 
harbour,  two  pieces  of  wreckage  show  their  masts 
and  their  funnels.  Farther  away,  about  a  mile 
from  our  boat,  we  see  the  floating  mass  of  a  schooner 
signalling  for  help.  These  are  but  a  few  victims 
of  mines  and  submarines,  placed  near  the  harbour, 
one  would  say,  in  order  to  inspire  travellers  with 
prudence ! 

"  If  you  don't  want  to  run  the  risk  of  crossing," 
says  Lord  Drogheda,  "  there  is  still  time  to  turn 
back." 

The  Marquis  of  Valdeiglesias,  in  his  capacity  as 
leader  of  the  party,  answers  for  the  others,  with 
the  cheerfullest  energy  : 

"  Certainly  we  want  to.  The  more  danger  there 
is,  the  more  glad  we  are  to  make  the  trial." 

"  Please  note,"  adds  our  guide,  "  that  if  passenger 
traffic  has  been  suppressed  between  here  and 
Folkestone,  on  account  of  the  numerous  accidents 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  the  route  from  Havre 
still  remains  open  to  the  public  ;  and  that  is  a  good 
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deal  safer.  We  might  go  and  embark  at  Havre  if 
you  like.  Here  we  shall  have  to  make  the  voyage 
on  one  of  the  troop  ships,  which  the  enemy  makes 
the  greatest  effort  to  torpedo,  if  he  can." 

"  All  the  better,"  says  our  companion. 

Then  a  ruddy-faced  officer  comes  up  to  11s  and 
asks  us  to  sign  a  declaration,  which  makes  it  clear 
that,  whatever  may  happen,  the  Government  of 
His  British  Majesty  undertakes  no  responsibility. 
Next,  another  officer  takes  us  to  the  bridge,  with- 
out saying  a  word  as  he  does  so. 

And  here  we  are  aboard  the  Invicta,  amidst 
lazy-looking  Tommies  who  glance  at  us  indifferently, 
as  if  they  found  nothing  strange  in  seeing  three 
poor  writers  of  a  distant  and  peaceable  country 
coming  to  share  with  them  the  risks  of  sea-peril. 
All  have  on  life-jackets  of  cork,  in  addition  to  their 
khaki  uniforms,  and  each  of  them  has,  on  his  collar, 
the  number  which  corresponds  to  one  of  the  life- 
boats hanging  on  either  side  of  the  ship.  To  us, 
too,  they  give  a  life-jacket  and  a  number,  the  num- 
ber 13. 

"  Rather  a  bad  omen,"  murmurs  Fabian  Vidal. 

Valdeiglesias  asks,  when  he  sees  the  cork  belts  : 

"  What  are  we  supposed  to  do  with  these  cumber- 
some things  ?  " 

We  all  agree  to  put  them  away  in  a  corner,  as 
we  prefer  to  trust  in  Providence  rather  than  in  our 
abilities  as  swimmers. 

It  is  a  clear  day — one  of  those  Spring  days  that 
come  in  the  north,  when  the  sun,  after  staying  long- 
away,  seems  to  bring  a  new  joy  in  its  return  to 
the  world.  There  is  not  a  cloud  in  the  pale  blue 
sky.    The  sea  stretches  away  like  a  lake,  in  the 
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heavenly  mystery  of  its  stillness  ;  and,  in  its 
distances,  it  is  caught  by  golden  gleams.  It  is  a 
day  in  which  ideas  of  death  seem  to  be  absurd,  and 
no  one  dares  to  suggest  them  without  smiling  as 
though  they  were  the  most  absurd  imaginable ; 
but  in  spite  of  that,  all  about  us  threatens  danger, 
treachery,  tragedy.  Here,  even  clearer  than  in 
the  battle-fields  of  Artois,  where  we  walked  on  a 
ground  mined  at  every  step — ground  which  might 
have  exploded  under  our  feet  at  any  moment — our 
reason  is  conscious,  with  almost  mathematical 
accuracy,  of  the  frightful  game  that  death  plays 
with  our  lives.  According  to  the  sailors,  every 
fortunate  crossing,  in  these  waters  sown  with  mines, 
is  a  perfect  miracle.  The  insurance  companies 
are  quite  certain  of  it,  and  for  that  reason  they  do 
not  care  to  accept  policies  upon  life  or  valuables. 
And  yet  if  my  instinct  does  not  deceive  me,  there 
is  not  the  least  fear  or  anxiety  amongst  the  passengers 
or  crew.  A  perfectly  calm  confidence,  and  a 
perhaps  overweening  faith  in  the  force  of  our  star 
— something  which  is  too  subtle  for  analysis,  and 
which  rests  upon  the  obscure  logic  of  instinct — 
keeps  up  our  hearts,  sustains  us  better  than  a  life- 
belt, and  assures  us  that  we  are  not  yet  at  the  end 
of  our  existences. 

"  I  am  not  sure  we  were  right  in  visiting  the 
Sussex  before  starting,"  says  Lord  Drogheda  to  us. 

And  indeed,  in  spite  of  ourselves,  a  tragedy  that 
one  of  the  crew  has  just  recounted,  returns  to  our 
memories. 

On  that  dreadful  day  on  which  the  Sussex  went 
down,  the  sun  shone  clearly  as  it  does  to-day.  The 
sea  was  green  and  calm,  and  the  passengers  laughed 
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with  one  another.  It  was  just  lunch- time — a 
peaceful  moment  when  conversation  is  apt  to  be 
light  and  happy.  Everybody  knew  of  the  reality 
of  the  danger,  but  everybody  in  his  soul  believed 
that  Providence  would  bring  him  safe  and  sound 
to  port.  Why  indeed  should  ill  luck  fasten  upon 
them  ?  .  .  .  The  truth  is  that  they  might  well 
have  asked  why  ill  luck  should  spare  them,  but  in 
an  atmosphere  of  light  and  cheerfulness  nobody 
ever  asks  himself  that  question.  .  . 

"  A  moment  later,"  says  the  sailor  who  took  us 
round,  "  some  one  astern  shouted  out  :  '  Look  out, 
look  out ! '  I  was  in  the  middle  of  the  boat  just 
near  the  funnels,  and  when  I  heard  that  shout, 
I  looked  out  towards  the  sea.  At  the  same  moment, 
the  explosion  took  place.  If  you  could  realise 
what  such  hours  as  that  are  like  !  Like  madmen, 
without  being  aware  of  what  they  were  doing, 
the  men  threw  themselves  into  the  water.  The 
women  shrieked — shrieked  and  wailed  and  ran  in 
every  direction,  searching  for  some  hoped-for  plank 
to  cling  to.  As  for  me,  I  fell  down  here  on  this 
very  spot  senseless,  but  fortunately  my  stunned 
sensation  lasted  only  a  little  while.  When  I  got 
up  again,  I  saw  a  number  of  wounded  all  about  me, 
An  officer  was  trying  to  make  himself  heard,  and 
to  calm  those  who  had  not  made  a  rush  for  the  sea. 
With  perfect  self-control,  the  crew  were  launching 
the  lifeboats  which  were  full  of  passengers.  One 
of  them  drew  off.  Those  who  remained  on  the 
bridge  could  not  help  looking  on  with  envy.  .  .  . 
Then  another  boat ;  then  two  others.  Those 
who  were  in  the  water  tried  to  reach  these  boats 
without  realising  that  one  more  person  in  any  of 
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them  would  make  it  upset.  But  those  who  rowed 
drew  away  from  the  swimmers  implacably.  Time 
seemed  to  pass  with  a  horrible  slowness  and  the 
ship  still  did  not  go  down.  The  Captain  who  had 
examined  the  prow  and  satisfied  himself  that  the 
compartments  were  secure,  gave  orders  to  the 
small  boats  to  return.  The  tumult  and  the  shout- 
ing made  one  think  that  one  was  in  a  madhouse. 
Nobody  heard  and  everybody  screamed.  In  vain 
did  the  Captain  assure  us  that  there  was  no  danger. 
Until  the  Maria  Teresa  drew  near  to  take  us  all 
on  board,  the  confusion  did  not  cease." 

"  To  think  that  just  the  same  thing  might  easily 
have  happened  to  us,"  said  Valdeiglesias,  after 
having  recalled  this  memory,  and  then  smiling, 
without  boasting,  and  quite  calmly,  he  exclaims  : 

"  But  nothing  would  happen  to  us.  Besides,  we 
all  see  that  we  are  well  looked  after." 

And  indeed  just  in  front  of  us,  two  diminutive- 
looking  vessels  sail  ahead,  making  turns  and  returns 
upon  themselves,  alternately  near  and  far  from  us. 
They  look  like  brave  guardian  mastiffs,  and  we 
seem  to  be  the  flock  in  their  charge.  They  are 
very  small,  and  very  rapid.  Sometimes  they  are 
lost  in  the  distance,  and  then  they  make  their 
reappearance,  starboard  or  larboard,  come  with 
us  for  a  little  time,  signalling  mysteriously  to  our 
Commander,  and  proceed  to  vanish  on  the  horizon 
again. 

"  Are  they  torpedo  boats  ?  "  I  ask  an  officer. 

"  No,"  he  says,  "  Monitors.  The  newest  type 
we  possess,  the  lightest,  and  the  best.  They  were 
created  to  make  fun  of  torpedoes.    Look  here." 

And  he  hands  me  a  newspaper  in  which  I  see  a 
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report  of  the  launching  of  one  of  the  first  of  these 
boats  from  the  British  shipyards. 

"  It  was  so  little  and  so  young,"  says  the  writer, 
"  that  nobody  had  taken  the  trouble  to  baptise  it. 
It  had  a  number  instead  of  a  name.  One  can 
scarcely  say  that  its  crew  of  seventy  men  lives  on 
board,  but  rather  looks  as  if  it  were  balanced  on 
top  of  it.  Our  enemies  must  regard  the  arrival 
of  the  newcomer  with  a  certain  amount  of  amuse- 
ment and  contempt. 

"  The  crew  were  just  beginning  to  take  a  bath. 
Apparently  all  sailors  have  the  divine  power  of 
living  under  water. 

"  With  the  help  of  some  row  boats,  we  went 
to  examine  this  extraordinary  new  phenomenon. 
These  monitors  only  carry  two  seven-pound  guns 
and  an  anti-aircraft  gun." 

And  now  one  of  us,  who  is  the  most  journalistic- 
ally inclined  of  the  three,  and  the  only  one  who  sees 
the  possibilities  of  a  "  sensation,"  exclaims  : 

"  Do  you  know  what  would  be  stupendous  ?  If 
a  submarine  appeared  now  just  in  front  of  us,  and 
fired  off  a  torpedo  and  sunk  our  boat !  " 

"  Good  heavens !  "  interrupted  Fabian  Vidal. 

"  Just  wait,"  said  the  other.  "  Wait  a  moment. 
If  the  catastrophe  did  happen  and  we  survived  it, 
what  amazing  articles  we  should  write  " 

To-day  in  our  crossing  of  the  Channel,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  we  are  all  optimists,  that  we 
all  love  life,  and  that  we  all  have  in  our  destiny 
that  blind  faith  which  ought  rather  to  be  called 
clairvoyance.  All  three  of  us  know  that  the  danger 
exists  indeed.  It  is  for  us  not  a  threatening  vision, 
not  a  terrifying  obsession,  but  a  vague  and  almost 
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abstract  thing,  like  the  other  mysteries  of  the 
world,  like  death  or  like  love  ;  and  besides — where 
is  there  not  danger  ? 

Scarcely  two  months  ago,  in  Madrid,  my  dear 
friend  Rodolfo  Gache  came  to  the  station  with  me 
to  bid  me  good-bye,  in  all  the  poetry  and  strength 
of  his  twenty  years.  He  told  me  to  be  careful, 
and  with  much  affectionate  chaffing,  promised 
that  he  would  write  an  elegy  on  me  if  I  happened 
to  be  killed  by  a  shell,  and  to-day  as  we  go  on 
board  Valdeiglesias  tells  me  : 

"  Do  you  know !  Have  you  heard  ?  Gache  is 
dead  !  " 

In  reality  life  is  nothing.  And  death,  too,  is 
nothing.  There  is  only  one  reality,  and  that  is  the 
continual  miracle  of  things.  Is  this  optimism  ? 
No.  It  is  no  more  than  a  very  old  philosophy,  the 
philosophy  of  a  poet  who  says — 

Riez  comme  au  printempj  s'agitent  les  rameaux  ; 

Pleurez  comme  la  bise  et  le  flot  sur  la  greve  ; 

Goutez  tous  les  plaisirs  et  souffrez  tous  les  maux, 

Et  dites :  C'est  beaucoup  et  c'est  l'ombre  d'un  reve.  .  .  . 

"  The  shadow  of  a  dream,"  as  far  as  our  voyage 
is  concerned,  begins  to  vanish  away,  for  we  see 
nothing  at  all  extraordinary.  Never  was  the  sky 
so  beautiful,  never  the  sea  so  kind.  Even  in  the 
still  Italian  lakes,  boats  move  more  than  ours  in 
this  stormy  Channel.  Providence  hands  us  a  cup 
of  sky-blue  like  that  with  which  it  used  to  intoxicate 
the  Argonauts.  Unconsciously,  we  have  lost  sight 
of  mines,  submarines,  torpedoes  and  great  deeds  ; 
and,  in  the  silence,  presided  over  by  the  gentle 
calm  of  this  air,  we  caress  the  fringes  of  the  great 
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vague  vision  that  seems  to  fill  the  space.  The 
war  itself  seems  to  us  at  this  moment  nothing  but 
an  absurd  drama,  of  which  we  do  not  perceive  the 
object  or  need.  From  the  lips  of  my  companions 
there  come  fragments  of  phrases  which  show  us  a 
pacific  state  of  mind,  full  of  a  tranquillising  philo- 
sophy ■ 

"  One  would  say  it  were  a  lie.  Twenty  peoples 
fighting  with  one  another.  The  whole  world.  .  .  . 
Most  dreadful  of  tragedies,"  murmurs  one  of  us  ; 
and  another  says  between  his  teeth  : 

"  God  knows  what  the  world  will  be  like  in  a  few 
years'  time." 

We  are  in  the  centre  of  a  drama,  on  a  field  of 
battle  that  may  be  shaping  its  last  act,  but  at  the 
moment  we  can  only  discern  what  is  abstract  in 
the  total  effect  of  it.  The  serenity  of  the  infinite 
sky  has  removed  our  souls  beyond  space,  between 
the  sea  and  the  sky,  and  filled  us  with  meditation 
and  pity. 

But  now  a  voice  of  command  arouses  the  troops 
who  fill  the  deck.  We  have  arrived.  It  is  time 
to  give  up  one's  life-belt,  time  to  consider  such 
things  as  passports  and  trunks,  time  to  return  to 
action.  Without  being  able  to  help  it,  we  regret 
that  the  voyage  was  so  short,  and  that  the  soft- 
ness of  meditation  passed  so  swiftly.  To  dream 
under  the  sky  is  so  pleasant ! — and  now  the  hard 
land  awaits  us,  the  terrible  land  where  lurks  reality, 
instead  of  dreams.  .  .  . 


CHAPTER  XII 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  HELL 

In  each  of  our  rapid  excursions  through  England 
— whether  from  Folkestone  to  London,  or  from 
London  to  Plymouth — scarcely  an  hour  passes 
without  our  noticing  some  one  out  of  the  number- 
less signs  of  the  immense  productive  activity  of 
this  great  people  who  have  mobilised  their  industry 
for  war.  Now  we  see  huge  cylinders  of  iron  that 
seem  to  shake  the  roads  in  their  passage  ;  next, 
enormous  convoys  of  railway-cars  crammed  with 
mysterious  boxes  labelled  "war".;  then,  lighter 
gun-carriages  piled  up  on  open  waggons  :  or  else, 
we  catch  a  glimpse  of  some  furnace-chimney 
emerging  from  a  wood,  or  of  the  flames  of  many 
forges  near  the  bigger  cities,  or  of  files  of  workers 
guided  by  men  in  khaki.  .  .  . 

Yet  when  one  remarks  with  amazement  upon  the 
fantastic  evidences  of  all  this  strength  in  being, 
always  one  is  answered  with  the  assurance  :  "  It's 
nothing  as  yet.  You  must  wait.  In  six  months' 
time  ..."  And  one  cannot  but  reflect  on  the 
insane  impulse  that  thus  convulses  Europe,  obliges 
it  to  give  up  all  fruitful  and  life-giving  labour,  and 
plunges  it  into  a  whirlwind  of  fire,  which  grows 
and  spreads  every  day,  and  yet  always  seems  too 
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little — a  flame  that  must  ever  grow  and  grow,  till 
it  devour  all  other  energies,  and  consume  all  elements 
but  itself. 

#       *  # 

In  England,  this  great  industrial  impulse  has 
perhaps  been  a  source  of  even  greater  enthusiasm 
than  the  military  effort  itself.  In  its  pride  as  the 
land  of  steel  and  machinery,  the  whole  of  Great 
Britain  has  answered  the  call  of  Lloyd  George 
even  better  perhaps  than  that  of  Lord  Derby. 
The  engineer  who  takes  us  round  several  of  the 
big  arsenals  and  munition  factories  tells  us  with 
due  pride  : 

"  Our  production  increases  from  day  to  day  in 
an  almost  incredible  manner,  and  in  a  little  while 
we  count  on  being  no  longer  dependent  for  our 
supplies  on  foreign  industry.  Our  example  here, 
as  in  much  else  that  concerns  the  war,  comes  from 
France,  and  our  Minister  of  Munitions  would  be 
the  first  to  pay  due  homage  to  all  that  M.  Albert 
Thomas  has  taught  us.  We  have  in  this  country 
certain  industrial  traditions  which  it  seemed  hard 
to  overrule,  in  our  effort  to  reach  a  level  uniformity 
of  labour.  Yet,  in  two  years,  the  Government  has 
created  its  own  national  factories,  besides  all  those 
which  belong  to  private  individuals  or  independent 
companies.  All  the  material  that  is  capable  of 
adaptation  or  utilisation  is  being  employed  ;  and 
about  a  million  of  hands — men  and  women — are 
devoted  to  the  stupendous  task. 

"  The  labour  problem  has  naturally  been  one 
of  the  hardest  to  solve.  It  has  been  found  necessary 
to  set  aside  specialists  for  the  more  delicate  parts 
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of  the  work,  and  as  we  had  not  enough  of  these, 
we  had  recourse  to  the  Belgian  engineers  and  fore- 
men who  had  succeeded  in  escaping  from  their 
own  country.  The  Trades  Unions  raised  objections 
from  time  to  time.  But  thanks  to  public  opinion, 
which  supported  us  with  splendid  enthusiasm,  all 
difficulties  were  at  last  removed.  The  regulations 
momentarily  suspended  will  be  restored  after  the 
war.  This  the  Trades  Unions  know,  and  we  have 
therefore  no  further  conflict  to  fear.  .  .  .  We  aim 
at  securing  a  specialist  for  every  dozen  workmen. 
When  we  manage  this,  we  shall  be  in  a  better 
position  than  any  other  power  to  equip  and  arm 
our  five  millions  of  soldiers.  .  .  . 

"  We  never  rest  a  moment.  .  .  .  Enormous 
quantities  of  big  guns  and  munitions  must  be 
turned  out.  .  .  .  You  shall  see.  .  .  .  Even  the 
Railway  Companies  have  given  up  their  work- 
shops, thus  sacrificing  their  hopes  of  expansion, 
in  order  to  allow  us  the  greatest  possible  intensifica- 
tion of  output.  Generally  speaking,  the  leaders 
of  industry  have  shown  admirable  patriotism  in 
this  work  of  collaboration.  In  Glasgow,  certain 
big  firms  have  handed  their  profits  to  the  Red 
Cross.  In  other  towns,  tariffs  actually  lower  than 
those  we  suggested  were  readily  granted  us.  And, 
lastly,  many  factories  have  asked  us  not  to  pay 
them  till  after  the  war.  .  .  .  The  arsenal  you  are 
to  visit  to-day  is  one  of  the  most  important.  In 
1914  it  employed  12,000  working  people.  Now 
it  has  about  100,000.  Here  some  of  our  biggest 
guns  are  made." 

A  sensation  of  giddiness  overcomes  us,  as  soon 
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as  we  enter  the  first  of  these  sheds.    The  whole 
vast  space  within  it  seems  to  revolve  and  quiver. 
Everything  creaks  and  clashes,  leaps  and  flames, 
hisses  and  hurtles  hither  and  thither.    There  is 
not  a  single  fixed  point  on  which  the  eye  may 
rest.  ...  It  is  a  chaos  of  huge  straps  that  hang 
from  the  roof,  of  flames  bursting  from  the  furnaces, 
of  shuttles  that  rattle  about,  of  creaking  pulleys 
struck  by  chisels,  of  anvils  that  shake  under  hammers, 
of  huge  crucibles  that  exhale  torrents  of  sparks 
and  flame,  of  endless  ropes  and  cords  that  twist 
and  turn  about  steel  tubes,  of  platforms  hung 
aloft  that  race  from  end  to  end  with  huge  masses 
of  glowing  metal,  of  trollies  hurrying  by,  of  levers 
bending  up  and  down.  .  .  .  And  in  the  midst  of 
this  fantastic  turmoil  and  confusion,  thousands  of 
human  beings  appear,  in  the  sinister  glow,  like 
legions  of  the  condemned  in  some  hell  of  their  own 
making.    Men  of  all  ages  are  here — old  men  with 
sorrowful  faces,  young  men  in  the  prime  of  life, 
youths  in  all  their  freshness,  with  the  eyes  of  chil- 
dren.   But  what  most  strikes  and  moves  us  with 
pity  are  the  women — innumerable  women,  young 
and  old,  ugly  and  beautiful,  whose  hands  seem  too 
weak  for  the  work  of  iron  and  fire.  .  .  . 

*       *  # 

"  Those  are  the  best  off,"  says  our  guide. 

And  he  explains  that  the  war,  with  all  its  calami- 
tous effects,  has  at  least  had  the  one  advantage^  of 
redeeming  the  weaker  sex  from  the  sort  of  seclusion 
and  the  kind  of  contempt  to  which  the  world  had 
condemned   it.    To-day,  indeed,   those  working 
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women  who  subsisted  in  poverty  on  their  sewing 
or  other  needlework,  have  won  their  right  of 
entry  into  the  wider  fields  of  industry,  and  now 
earn  high  wages,  without  exhausting  labour  as  of 
old. 

"  The  strange  and  surprising  part  of  it  is,"  he 
adds,  "  that  these  apparently  formidable  tasks  are 
much  less  laborious  in  reality  than  the  work,  say, 
of  the  sewing  trades.  It  looks  as  though  each 
hand  were  occupied  with  titanic  feats  of  strength, 
does  it  not  ?  Such  weights  and  such  masses  of 
steel !  In  reality  the  machines  provide  the  strength. 
The  hand  of  man  only  requires  a  certain  dexterity 
in  addition.  ...  It  is  an  affair  of  delicacy,  not  of 
rough  handling.  .  .  .  Look  !  " 

*       #  * 

Fixed  on  a  gigantic  windlass,  there  revolves  an 
immense  block  of  metal,  moved  by  two  chains  that 
set  it  shuddering,  with  sudden  epileptic  jerks. 
Occasionally  the  mass  stops  dead,  quivers,  and 
seems  to  rebel  against  the  energy  that  tyrannises 
and  tortures  it.  Then  the  movement  becomes 
faster,  and  from  the  mouth  of  the  mass  a  metallic 
laughter  rings  and  dies  away  in  murmurs  of  lamenta- 
tion. A  moment,  and  then  this  monstrous  mouth 
vomits  torrents  of  black  liquid,  as  though  its  iron 
entrails  bled.  .  .  .  Then  again  from  the  monster's 
inside  come  a  groan  and  a  convulsion  like  a  cough. 
.  .  .  For  this  cannon,  coming  together  thus  in  these 
infernal  regions,  is  a  monster  indeed,  and  the  twelve 
girls  who  are  helping  it  to  life  are  like  twelve  en- 
chanted princesses  who  hold  magic  secrets  for  the 
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conquest  of  remorseless  metal  in  those  pale  anaemic 
hands.  ... 

#       *  * 

After  having  watched  the  cannon's  formidable 
mass  of  steel  for  a  time,  my  friends  stop  in  front 
of  a  table  that  is  like  nothing  so  much  as  a  counter 
in  a  jeweller's  shop. 

It  contains  innumerable  small  and  shining  frag- 
ments :  golden  rings,  silver  rings,  heart-shaped 
pendants,  burnished  lockets,  tiny  thimbles,  and 
springs  like  those  of  a  watch.  .  .  .  All,  in  aspect, 
entirely  feminine  and  inoffensive !  All  entirely 
suited  for  the  diversion  of  a  child.  .  .  . 

"  Please  put  the  pieces  together,"  says  a  foreman 
to  one  of  the  working  girls. 

Pier  cunning  fingers  piece  and  fasten  ten  or 
twelve  of  these  objects — so  tiny,  golden,  delicate  ! 
Her  red  lips  murmur  : 

"  There  you  are." 

And  we  have  in  front  of  us  what  looks  like 
an  elegantly  shaped  bronze  inkstand.  This  is 
no  less  than  the  spring  that  causes  the  shell  to 
explode. 

But  these  appearances  of  sport,  these  tragic 
frivolities,  last  only  a  moment.  We  look  towards 
the  far  end  of  the  shed,  and  the  sight  of  the  hanging 
straps  carries  us  again  into  the  whirlwind  of  dark, 
boiling  matter,  quivering  in  its  glow  of  heat.  At 
our  feet  here,  there  is  a  brick  pit  containing  the 
famous  machine  for  feeding  the  furnaces.  "It 
is,"  says  a  picturesque  writer,  "  an  enormous  tortoise 
that  crawls  on  its  two  wheels,  but  accomplishes  an 
amazing  task  in  its  slowness.    With  a  sort  of 
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elephant's  trunk  it  gathers  up  the  crucibles  or 
melting-pots,  crammed  with  metal,  and  thrusts 
them  into  the  depths  of  the  furnace."  The  trunk 
comes  and  goes,  yet  never  quite  succeeds  in  filling 
full  this  cave  of  the  Danaids. 

"  Where  does  all  the  metal  go  to  ?  "  we  ask. 

"  Come  this  way,"  they  answer,  and  take  us 
down  to  a  cellar.  .  .  . 

*       *  # 

And  there,  immediately,  we  are  faced  by  the 
most  grandiose  and  terrible  of  all  conceivable 
pictures.  From  a  height  of  some  dozen  yards  or 
so,  a  cataract  of  liquid  steel  pours  down  into  a  tank. 
A  white,  blinding  light  turns  the  whole  space  into 
a  brazier.  The  scintillating  sparks  fly  above  our 
heads,  while  the  roof,  the  ground,  the  air — every- 
thing flashes,  quivers  and  crackles.  A  dull  rumbling 
rises  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  makes  us 
think  that  we  are  on  the  crater  of  an  active  volcano. 
Suddenly  a  shout  warns  us  to  step  back  some  sixty 
yards.  A  load  of  refractory  cement  keeps  back 
the  torrent  for  a  moment.  The  tank  boils  awhile 
in  tranquillity  with  the  clear  glow  of  a  mirror. 
At  last  something  falls  in  at  its  centre  and,  from 
the  white  liquid,  a  spout  flares  up,  and  brings  to 
mind  some  play  of  magical  fountains  in  the  most 
fantastic  park  of  "  The  Thousand  and  one  Nights." 
For  indeed  it  is  not  only  the  steel  here  that 
glimmers  in  its  liquidity  and  sibilation.  All 
precious  stones  too — all  sapphires  and  rubies,  all 
emeralds  and  diamonds  and  topazes — mingle  their 
flaming  colours  in  the  soaring  jet  that  bubbles  aloft 
and  makes  us  close  our  eyes,  which  cannot  gaze 
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any  longer  upon  such  beauty,  such  splendour  and 
such  brightness.  .  .  . 

#  #  # 

When  we  emerge  from  this  cavern  and  cast  off 
the  cloak  of  flames  that  has  seemed  to  wrap  us 
round,  I  feel  an  uneasy  sense  of  bareness  and  giddi- 
ness. Something  of  my  force  of  will  and  strength 
of  body  seems  to  have  been  left  there — to  have 
melted  away — and  now  the  words  of  our  guide 
only  reach  my  ears  as  a  dull  noise  and  confusion. 
Of  what  is  he  speaking  ?  What  does  he  say  that 
we  must  see  ?  Can  our  eyes  possibly  take  an 
interest  in  any  merely  human  sight  after  we  have 
thus  plunged  into  the  infernal  mysteries  of  elemental 
fire  ? 

"  Let  us  go  and  see  how  a  shell  is  made,"  I  seem 
to  hear  him  inviting  us.  .  .  . 

*  *  # 

A  shell  f  Yes,  but  what  sort  of  a  shell  ?  Be- 
cause there  are  shells  here  of  every  class,  of  every 
size,  of  every  shape.  There  are  some  so  small, 
so  delicate,  so  clear  and  so  shining,  that  they  are 
like  paper-weights  for  a  lady's  writing-desk  ;  there 
are  others  larger  and  fatter  than  a  man  both  large 
and  fat.  There  are  some  that  have  lines  like  those 
of  Greek  vases,  elegant,  almost  feminine  in  design. 
There  are  some  with  fins  or  blades  like  tiny  tor- 
pedoes. Some  are  round  like  bombs,  some  square 
like  boxes  of  sweets,  some  long  like  claret-bottles. 
Some  carry  hooks  that  they  may  be  hung  from 
aeroplanes,  and  some  have  handles  so  that  they 
may  be  manipulated  like  explosive  engines. 
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"  Let  us  choose  the  most  ordinary  kind,"  says 
our  guide. 

*       #  # 

And  we  begin  to  assist  at  the  fantastic  and  in- 
credible work  of  the  transformation  of  a  great 
chunk  of  steel,  77  millimetres  in  diameter,  into  a 
projectile.  A  gigantic  chopping-knife  cuts  a  black 
bar  into  cylinders  of  a  foot  wide.  Each  cylinder 
is  then  put  into  a  perforating  machine,  and  slowly, 
very  slowly,  the  work  begins.  From  this  creature 
of  iron,  which  sings  a  sharp  complaint,  there  burst 
broad  silvery  ringlets,  amidst  spouts  of  oil.  The 
drill  bores  away  at  it,  little  by  little,  until  the  shape- 
less piece  turns  into  a  tube.  This  tube  goes  into 
another  machine  which  marks  it  with  a  groove  on 
the  surface  and  into  this  groove  yet  another  machine 
inserts  a  copper  ring.  Then  a  fourth  instrument 
narrows  the  mouth  of  the  shell  and  gives  it  an 
elegant  ogival  form.  But  this  is  not  all.  There 
are  still  other  machines  to  see  ;  we  have  still  to 
see  the  infernal  object  brought  to  perfection.  In 
order  to  secure  that  the  lyddite  and  melinite  do 
not  bite  the  iron  with  their  picric  acid,  it  is  necessary 
to  give  the  inside  of  the  projectile  a  bath  of  tin. 
Here  is  the  machine  which  performs  the  delicate 
task.  When  the  shell  emerges  from  the  bath,  it 
is  necessary  that  another  machine  should  file  away 
the  dangerous  scoriae  of  the  metal.  Is  this  the  last 
operation  ?  By  no  means.  There  remain  still 
other  machines  to  make  the  spring  practicable  on 
which  the  detonator  is  screwed  ;  or  to  weigh  the 
whole  mass  exactly  ;  or  to  arrange  the  part  on 
which  the  cartridge  lodges.  .  .  .  And  when  all 
this  is  done,  there  is  still  the  mount  of  bronze  and 
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aluminium  to  be  put  on,  which  is  formed  of  a 
dozen   delicate   fragments    that   determine  with 
mathematical  accuracy  the  distance  and  height  at 
which  the  explosion  must  take  place. 
"  Now  you  see,"  exclaims  our  guide. 

#  #  # 

In  reality  we  have  not  actually  seen  a  shell  made. 
We  have  seen  only  machine  after  machine  in  which 
a  shapeless  column  is  converted  into  the  projectile 
for  a  cannon's  use.  If  we  wanted  to  watch  the 
complete  transformations  involved  in  the  making 
of  a  77  gun,  we  should  have  to  spend  a  whole  day 
over  it.  For  those  shells  that  so  freely  smash  up 
batteries  at  the  front — these  shells  that  fall  along 
hundreds  of  miles  of  trenches — cost  an  infinite 
labour  to  the  workmen  and  workwomen  in  the 
factories.  .  .  .  Our  guide  adds  :  "  Now  we  will 
go  and  see  how  these  projectiles  are  loaded." 

#  #  * 

In  one  of  the  sheds  thousands  of  women  labour 
at  this  task  which  to  us  seems  dangerous  enough. 
But  after  all,  there  is  nothing  more  natural  than 
to  employ  delicate  hands  in  weighing  and  appor- 
tioning dynamite  and  cordite.  Men  are  always 
rough.  .  .  . 

Our  guide  laughs. 

"  That's  good,"  he  says,  "  delicacy  !  " 

Then  I  look  at  a  fair  girl,  with  childlike  eyes, 
who,  after  filling  a  black  cylinder,  takes  a  hammer 
and  gives  two  or  three  hard  blows  to  the  mouth 
of  the  projectile. 
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"  Is  that  dynamite  ?  "  I  ask  a  little  later. 

With  the  quantity  one  of  them  holds  in  her  hands, 
the  whole  of  this  shed  could  be  blown  up.  It  is 
gun-cotton — nothing  less.  I  am  much  mistaken  or 
there  is  thermite  here  also — the  terrifying  in- 
cendiary thermite  that  reaches  a  heat  of  5,000 
grades — a  heat  four  times  greater  than  that  of  a 
forge. 

Not  without  uneasiness  we  put  our  hands  timidly 
on  the  piles  of  crystals,  of  unguents  and  of  salts, 
which  to-morrow  will  destroy  Heaven  knows  how 
many  villages,  but  which  lie  here  now,  on  these 
tables  of  pine-wood,  as  quiet  as  the  sweetest  of 
ointments  and  the  most  inoffensive  of  medicines 
in  the  world. 

#       *  # 

"  Are  there  not  accidents  sometimes  ?  "  I  ask. 

Our  guide  hardly  heeds  me.  For  him,  the  only 
sorts  of  accidents  that  matter  are  those  that  paralyse 
chemical  production. 

"At  first,"  he  tells  me,  "we  were  afraid  of  a 
regular  catastrophe  on  account  of  our  national 
negligence,  which  had  long  relied  upon  the  Germans 
for  the  supply  of  materials  indispensable  for  pro- 
duction. Where  indeed  is  one  to  get  explosives 
when  one  lacks  sulphuric  acid,  sodium,  benzine, 
and  naphthaline  ?  To-day  in  France  and  England, 
hundreds  of  tons  of  sulphuric  acid  are  consumed 
every  day.  In  order  to  make  it  we  were  obliged 
to  build  chambers  of  lead,  of  enormous  size,  and 
also  vast  laboratories.  Fortunately  steel  was  never 
lacking,  nor  copper  either.  And  of  gun-cotton 
we  have  all  we  want.  On  the  other  hand,  acids, 
nitrates,  and  the  necessary  spirits  we  had  to  make 
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somehow.  .  .  .  You  have  no  idea  of  the  scientific 
aspect  of  modern  warfare  until  you  have  studied 
the  details  of  an  armament  factory.  In  other 
times,  according  to  calculations,  a  man's  death 
cost  about  his  own  weight  in  lead.  To-day  one 
must  employ  hundreds  of  pounds  of  lyddite,  of 
gun-cotton,  of  iron  and  of  bronze,  in  order  to  blow 
a  single  soldier  out  of  his  trench.  The  true  theatre 
of  war  in  reality  is  here,  in  these  factories.  These 
girls  are  really  the  people  who  destroy  fortresses, 
villages,  woods,  like  witches,  with  those  hands  of 
theirs.  Symbolically,  one  may  say  that  we  are  in 
that  time  dreamt  of  by  scientists  when  the  touch 
of  a  finger  upon  an  electric  button  suffices  to  blow 
a  whole  city  into  the  air.  .  .  .  This  is  the  war  of 
chemical  forces  " 

"  But,"  I  ask  him  again,  "  are  there  never  serious 
accidents  in  this  shed  of  explosives  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  says,  "  no— before  they're  finished, 
the  shells  are  very  meek  and  mild." 

And  with  a  laugh  he  repeats : 

"Very  mild,  very  gentle  indeed." 

#       #  * 

And  now,  as  we  draw  near  "  the  grotto  of  the 
great  hammer,"  our  guide  seems  to  lose  something 
of  his  English  impassivity  and  calm.  "  Listen," 
he  says,  "  listen."  And  his  eyes  and  lips  and  eye- 
brows quiver  a  little,  with  pleasurable  excitement. 

A  dull  roar  floats  in  our  direction,  dominating 
the  tumult  of  the  machines,  shaking  the  ground, 
making  the  whole  atmosphere  vibrate.  And  from 
the  far  end  of  the  shed,  a  warm  breath  diffuses 
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itself  in  sudden  gusts,  and  sweeps  all  the  intervening  i 
space  with  swift  and  fiery  currents.    An  infernal  j 
mouth  agape,  a  mouth  like  the  crater  of  some 
volcano,  pants  over  there,  and  beats  a  kind  of 
tortured  time  to  the  superhuman  dance  of  the 
creatures  of  iron  surrounding  us.    And  on  top  of 
all,  coming  nearer  minute  by  minute,  growing  with 
every  step  we  take,  calling  out  to  us  with  its  Titanic 
panting  voice,  the  hammer  continues  its  work  in 
the  twilight. 
"  Listen." 

It  is  like  a  rock  falling  ;  like  a  wave  beating  ; 
like  a  tower  crashing  to  the  ground  ;  like  a  mine 
exploding  continually.  In  that  voice,  there  is  the 
meekness  of  lamentation  ;  yet,  in  that  lamentation, 
there  is  a  hoarse  gasp  of  triumph  too  ;  like  the 
straining  breath  of  sailors  who  row  against  a  storm. 
There  is  something  human  in  the  very  superhuman 
quality  of  this  tumult.  .  .  . 

"  Listen,"  our  guide  repeats,  "  listen." 

And  when  we  reach  the  end  of  the  shed,  he  adds  : 

"  Look." 

#       #  # 

Before  us  there  rises  a  chaotic  mass,  composed 
of  four  gleaming  pillars  ;  two  flat  platforms,  a  low- 
shaped  anvil,  many  chains,  a  number  of  wheels. 
...  At  the  foot  of  this  almost  animated  instrument 
of  torture,  a  phalanx  of  half-naked  men  support, 
horizontally,  a  gigantic  stake  of  red-hot  steel,  which 
groans  and  quivers  in  its  pit. 

"  Over  one  hundred  ton,"  exclaims  our  guide, 
pointing  to  the  hammer. 

Then,  without  waiting  for  our  questions,  he 
begins  to  explain  the  tremendous  labour  accom- 
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plished  in  this  hall,  out  of  which  come  the  biggest 
guns  ever  yet  seen.    Though  not  of  the  largest 
type  of  all,  this  steel  stake,  which  the  hammer  is 
turning  little  by  little  into  a  cylinder,  weighs 
eighty  ton,  and  forms  but  half  of  the  whole  piece. 
When  the  tube  is  finished,  perforated,  enveloped 
in  an  immense  ribbon- work  of  metal,  striated  within 
and  covered  with  chromium  without,  it  will  have 
to  be  encircled  with  girders  of  twenty  to  forty  ton. 
Then,  before  it  acquires  its  final  shape,  the  red- 
hot  mass  must  go  once  more  through  its  fiery 
trial.    Every  three  or  four  hours,  indeed,  the  upper 
platform  of  the  formidable  machine  turns  upon 
its  axles  and  lifts  the  nascent  monster  to  the  furnaces 
that  soften  and  mellow  its  flesh.    And  this  work 
of  cylindrical  compression  will  continue  thus  all 
one  day  and  night.    The  following  day,  after  one 
last  caress  of  the  flames,  the  tube  will  be  thrust 
into  a  cold  water  basin,  the  water  of  which  will 
begin  immediately  to  boil.    It  seems  that  any  trifling 
negligence,  in  this  supreme  moment,  makes  the 
whole  piece  useless  at  once. 

"  Have  you  heard,"  our  guide  asks  us,  "  of  those 
old  Japanese  swords  whose  blades  are  formed  of 
ten  or  twelve  sheets  of  different  or  differently- 
tempered  metals  ?  Well,  a  gun  of  the  larger  type 
requires,  in  spite  of  its  monolithic  and  homogeneous 
look,  an  even  more  complex  work  of  moulding  and 
formation  than  that.  To  realise  the  multiplicity 
of  elements  that  go  to  form  a  piece  of  this  size, 
you  must  know  that  it  requires  about  forty  pro- 
cesses of  girding,  each  involving  the  use  of  a  distinct 
element.  And  even  after  this  long  series  of  enor- 
mous and  delicate  labours,  the  big  gun  is  far  from 
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being  finished,  since  it  still  lacks  the  mechanism  of 
its  screw-pin,  the  straited  helical  centre,  and  the 
adjustment  of  its  lifting  apparatus — not  to  speak 
of  the  gun  carriage  to  contain  it. 

•  •  • 

The  engineer  gazes  at  his  own  work,  enjoying 
our  amazement.    Then  he  says  : 

"  The  sad  part  is  that  the  larger  one  of  these 
leviathans  is,  the  shorter  its  life  is.  The  lighter 
sort  of  gun  will  last  for  months  and  years,  belching 
its  flames  without  ceasing.  The  bigger  sort  have 
their  days  and  their  deeds  numbered.  These  have 
about  them  some  of  the  fatality  of  Balzac's  feau  de 
chagrin.  Whatever  they  want  to  do,  they  do. 
There  are  no  impossibilities  for  them.  But  every 
one  of  their  efforts  represents  a  step  towards  the 
inexorable  end  of  their  days. 

A  cloud  of  melancholy  passes  over  the  face  of  our 
guide. 

"  So  much  grandeur,"  he  says,  "  for  so  short  a 
life  !  " 

And  then  as  he  hears  a  noise  of  the  hammer 
which  continues  to  disturb  the  air  with  its  methodi- 
cal blows,  he  brightens  up  again  and  exclaims  : 

"  But  never  mind.  As  all  these  pieces  get  used 
and  spoiled  on  the  front,  we  make  new  ones  in  our 
arsenals.  Every  day  our  production  is  greater. 
Every  day  we  are  more  powerful.  Every  day  we 
invent  something  new." 

*  •  * 


"  But  the  latest  thing,"  he  says,  after  a  short 
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silence,  "  are  not  the  big  guns.  The  latest  thing 
you  are  now  going  to  see." 

And  taking  us  to  the  far  end  of  the  gallery  where 
the  hand  grenades  are,  he  shows  us  a  hall,  which 
looks  like  some  ancient  armoury.  Here  there  are 
cuirasses,  helmets  and  lances.  Here  there  are 
coats  of  mail.  Here  there  are  catapults — enormous 
catapults  of  timber,  like  those  that  we  see  in  old 
engravings. 

"  At  the  same  time  that  we  are  advancing  and 
realising  the  wildest  of  scientific  dreams,"  con- 
tinues the  engineer,  "  we  are  also  going  back,  as 
though  we  intended  to  return  to  the  middle  ages ; 
and  yet  this  hall  is  as  useful  and  modern  an  arsenal 
as  the  laboratory  of  explosives  we  have  just  seen. 
You  are  amused  at  these  cross-bows.  But  they 
answer  better  than  trench  mortars  for  the  work 
of  throwing  a  special  sort  of  shell  at  whatever  dis- 
tance from  the  back  of  the  trenches.  But  we  have 
even  got  an  older  type  of  machine  than  that.  Have 
you  ever  heard  of  the  sauterelle  which  is  used  in 
the  Argonne  for  the  work  of  bombing  at  some 
fifty  or  sixty  paces  from  the  enemy's  lines  ?  Well, 
this  with  its  ropes  and  straps,  is  nothing  but  the 
catapult  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  famous  and  popular 
crapouillot,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said,  and 
which  has  done  so  much  damage — what  is  it  but 
the  old-fashioned  pot  de  jer  de  Rouen,  the  father 
of  all  modern  guns  ?  We  often  use  the  sling,  too. 
As  to  the  aerial  torpedo-boat,  it  is  nothing  but  a 
gun  like  those  that  we  used  in  times  past.  The 
only  difference  is  that  the  torpedo-boat,  with  the 
wings  that  permit  it  to  fly  through  the  air,  follow- 
ing a  fixed  trajectory,  is  not  loaded  with  black 
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powder  but  with  melinite.  It's  a  pity  that  we  have  | 
not  got  torpedo-boats  of  that  type  here,  though 
we  have  abundance  of  torpedoes,  which  you  saw 
in  the  shed  where  the  shells  were.  They  cover 
an  enormous  space,  fly  without  great  haste — or, 
rather,  row  in  the  air — and  when  they  fall,  they 
work  incredible  havoc.  Up  to  last  year  we  used 
to  laugh  at  these  inventions  of  the  Boches,  but  one 
day,  one  of  our  best  constructed  dug-outs  collapsed 
under  one  of  these  machines,  and  we  realised  that 
it  never  does  to  laugh  at  anything.  In  the  same 
way,  the  hand  grenades,  about  which  we  used  to 
joke  at  one  time,  have  come  to  be  the  weapons  we 
prefer.  Have  you  not  noticed  in  the  official 
communiques  what  frequent  mentions  there  are 
of  hand-grenade  attacks  ?  Well,  here  you  have 
them.  Those  things  that  look  so  absurd,  like 
sardine  tins — those  with  the  primitive-looking 
wicks." 

The  terrible  metal  objects  are  piled  up  hap- 
hazard in  wicker  baskets,  as  though  they  were  . 
things  of  little  value  and  little  importance.  Some 
are  round  and  black,  like  the  balls  used  in 
playing  pelota.  Others  look  exactly  like  boxes 
of  sweets.  Some  have  the  form  of  soup  tureens, 
with  handles  and  fat  paunches ;  a  few  look  more 
like  hammers  ;  others  like  simple  packets  of  thin 
leaves  of  tin  plate  with  wicks  attached — no  more 
nor  less  than  the  old  bombs  of  anarchist  days. 
Lastly  three  or  four  are  like  long  tubes  strengthened 
with  cord. 

"  Rockets,"  exclaims  Valdeiglesias,  laughing  like 
a  boy  as  he  sees  these  last. 

Very  seriously  our  guide,  who  does  not  under- 
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stand  Spanish,  and  still  less  understands  a  joke, 
repeats  :   "  Those  are  hand  grenades." 

And  so  as  to  make  us  feel  the  importance  of  these 
instruments  of  death,  he  tells  us  the  wonderful 
things  that  have  been  achieved  by  their  means. 
In  May  last  year  for  example,  in  the  battles  round 
about  Arras,  where  it  was  necessary  to  fight  hand 
to  hand  in  order  to  dislodge  the  Germans  from  the 
subterranean  fortifications  of  Carency,  Souchez, 
Ablain  Saint-Nazaire,  rifles  were  almost  no  use 
at  all.  Instead,  every  soldier  had  round  his  neck 
a  box  full  of  these,  to  help  him  in  the  hard  task 
of  bombarding  the  enemy  at  close  quarters. 

"  For  indirect  fire,  at  a  short  distance,"  he  says, 
"  there  is  no  better  gun  than  the  arm.  From  the 
top  of  a  mud  parapet,  or  from  the  windows  of  farm- 
houses, or  from  the  corridors  of  the  trenches,  or 
amongst  the  barbed  wire,  or  from  the  openings  of 
underground  cellars,  these  projectiles  penetrate 
admirably,  and  clean  up,  like  absorbent  machines, 
the  space  occupied  by  the  enemy.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  the  Boches  have  a  great  fear  of  the 
bayonet.  In  reality  what  they  most  fear  in  the 
world  (as  we  do  also)  is  a  hand-grenade  attack. 
There  is  no  machine-gun  that  works  such  havoc 
as  a  band  of  bombers,  who  are  resolute  and  well- 
instructed.  For  the  first  time  in  many  years, 
this  name  of  '  grenadiers '  is  accurate.  Since  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  indeed,  when 
hand  grenades  were  given  up  as  '  inoffensive,'  the 
corps  of  Grenadiers  only  used  their  rifles.  Now 
on  the  other  hand,  the  whole  of  the  infantry  is 
entitled  to  that  proud  name,  but  there  are  Grena- 
diers and  Grenadiers.    The  process  of  selection 
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has  gradually  created  an  elite,  a  chosen  body, 
perfectly  trained  to  execute  the  fine  old  Greek 
action  of  the  discobolos.  On  our  side,  those  who 
have  made  best  use  of  their  strong  arms  in  this 
way  are  the  Canadians  and  Australians,  men  from 
the  fields,  cowboys  from  the  prairies,  horsemen 
used  to  the  sling  and  the  lance.  Without  any 
ordered  system,  we  are  thus  creating,  in  the  most 
logical  manner  possible,  a  perfectly  new  corps 
which  well  deserves  the  honour  of  a  special  mark, 
and  which,  even  better  than  the  grenadiers  of 
Bonaparte's  guard,  has  the  right  to  display  in  its 
cap  the  flower  of  flame  that  used  to  mark  the  old 
wearers  of  the  '  morrion.'  There  are  schools  and 
courses  here  in  which  volunteers  train  in  this 
Olympic  art  of  bomb-throwing.  It  is  an  exercise 
worthy  of  the  Greek  stadium.  To  protect  them- 
selves against  accidents  these  boys  wear  steel  shields, 
and  such  is  the  athletic  grace  of  the  new  sport, 
that  I  should  not  be  surprised  if,  after  the  war,  it 
should  be  continued,  as  an  essentially  British 
diversion,  like  football  or  tennis." 

"  Here  we  have  a  chance  of  realising  the  logical 
process  of  the  science  of  slaughter  and  destruction 
through  the  ages,"  says  one  of  us. 

The  engineer  murmurs  : 

"  Yes,  indeed." 

And,  full  of  pride,  our  guide  goes  on  to  tell  us 
of  the  superhuman  power  of  all  these  wheels  and 
shuttles,  and  drills  and  hammers.  In  the  din  of 
these  infernal  labours,  his  words  are  lost  amongst 
the  palpitation  of  the  iron  and  the  fire.  Man  is 
the  weakest  and  most  wretched  of  creatures,  whom 
the  smallest  of  these  machines  might  devour  in  a,n 
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instant.    And  yet  man — the  spirit  of  man — has 
created  and  controlled  the  fantastic  monsters  that 
surround  us.    The  clear  eyes  of  our  engineering 
friend  ceaselessly  seem  to  say  :    "  You  see  these 
gigantic  organisms  that  produce  the  most  stupendous 
instruments  of  torment  and  torture  ?    You  see 
these  epileptic  masses  whose  turbulence  is  subject 
to  the  laws  of  destruction  and  violence  established 
by  Destiny  ?    You  see  these  never-stopping  wheels, 
stronger  than  the  strength  of  water,  flame  and 
air  ?    You  see  these  lakes  of  fiery  metal  and  these 
cataracts  of  light  that  no  Dante  would  have  dared 
to  imagine  ?    You  see  this  inextricable,  incompre- 
hensible,   and   undefinable   giddiness    of  motion 
everywhere  ?    Well,  all  that  is  our  work.    All  here 
obeys  our  will.    All  moves  because  our  divine 
caprice  inspires  it.    We,  the  scientists,  are  the  real 
gods  of  the  struggle.    Those  who  in  the  trenches 
wield  the  shattering  machines  are  but  unconscious 
workmen.    The  war,  in  all  its  terrible  and  sublime 
energy,  is  here.    Here  is  the  place  where  the  new 
universe  is  elaborated.    Here  the  future  is  created. 
Here  the  humanity  of  to-morrow  is  being  brought 
to  birth  !  "    And  all  this  makes  us  see  that  there 
is  in  our  time,  which  thinks  itself  material  and 
which  is  yet  the  most  idealistic  time  in  history,  a 
sort  of  exasperated  mysticism  which  employs  the 
atrocious  secrets  of  Nature  to  proclaim  aloud  the 
triumph  of  the  omnipotence  of  man. 

#       #  * 

Have  you  forgotten  the  diabolical  utterances  of 
modern  Pan-Germanism  ?    On  August  29,  1914, 
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a  Professor  from  Heidelberg  said :  "  When  we 
have  finished  complete  conquest  of  our  enemies — > 
when  we  have  taken  his  lands — if  any  member 
of  those  inferior  races  we  call  English,  French, 
Russian  and  Italian,  or  of  those  even  still  more 
inferior  ones,  in  America  and  Spain,  dares  to  raise 
his  voice  in  any  way  but  to  beg  for  pity,  or  dares 
to  rebel  against  the  yoke  of  our  supremacy,  we 
shall  destroy  him  like  a  plaster  doll,  and  when  we 
have  also  destroyed  his  cathedrals,  sacrilegious  and 
decadent  as  they  are  (without  omitting  those  of 
the  Pagan  religions  of  India),  we  shall  build  on 
their  ruins  our  own  temples,  far  more  splendid 
than  any  of  those  created  for  the  beliefs  we  shall 
abolish ;  and,  in  these  temples,  we  shall  glorify 
our  destructive  force  which  shall  thus  have  put  an 
end  to  the  decaying  races  of  old." 

Does  such  pride  make  you  smile  ?  You  must 
not  smile.  You  must  remember  the  fact  that,  in 
1914,  the  Germans  knew  nothing  but  the  greatness 
of  Krupp's  infernal  power,  for  it  was  over  there, 
at  Essen,  in  a  cavern  like  that  we  are  visiting 
to-day  that  the  motto  of  "  Germany  over  all " 
sheltered  its  quivering  wings  before  leaping  to 
the  conquest  of  the  world.  With  what  a  blind 
faith  did  the  chosen  people  of  science  forge  its 
armour  !  No  other  force  seemed  likely  to  resist 
this  force  controlled  by  system.  Its  monstrous 
guns  were  to  bury  whole  peoples  under  a  tempest 
of  fire.  The  shells  of  forts  were  to  be  but  like 
brittle  glass  under  its  attack.  Like  strange  Eastern 
divinities,  these  men  carried,  in  little  dark  bags, 
asphyxiating  clouds,  waves  of  flame,  and  torrents 
of  lava.    Every  one  of  its  chiefs  was  a  destructive 
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god.  The  whole  earth  was  tied  in  chains  to  the 
car  of  the  Jupiter  of  Berlin. 

That  the  whole  of  this  was  nothing  but  a  hellish 
dream,  thanks  to  the  miracle  of  the  Marne,  nobody 
denies.  But  imagine  what  would  have  happened 
if  the  miracle  had  not  taken  place.  Imagine  what 
it  would  have  been,  if  the  march  which  began  at 
Charleroi  had  gone  on  to  the  limits  of  the  Western 
plains.  Imagine  that  the  first  plan  had  been 
realised  after  all.  What  would  the  whole  world 
be  to-day  but  the  vassal  of  Germany  ? 

And  if  we  think  over  this  tremendous  danger 
and  ask,  no  matter  what  scientist,  where  the  saving 
miracle  was  prepared — if  we  ask  the  engineer  who 
guides  us  in  this  workshop,  for  example — he  will 
answer  :  "  Here,  in  one  of  these  caverns." 

#       *  # 

For  there  is  no  doubt  that,  in  order  to  meet  the 
German  inferno,  it  was  necessary,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  war,  to  summon  up  other  infernos 
equal  to  it.  Men,  nowadays,  count  for  nothing. 
What  power  possesses  them  in  greater  numbers 
than  Russia  ?  And  yet  it  was  not  Russia  that, 
in  September  1914,  destroyed  the  Kaiser's  plan  of 
world- dominion.  Men  ?  See  with  what  prodi- 
gality the  Generals  of  the  Crown  Prince  threw  the 
quivering  masses  of  them  into  the  valleys  of  Verdun. 
See  how  rough  old  Hindenburg  allows  them  to 
melt  under  a  rain  of  flames.  See  with  what  con- 
tempt Bernhardi  speaks  of  them.  Men  are  but 
workmen  in  the  great  science  of  raising  the  storm. 
And  the  important  point  in  the  manufacture 
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of  life  and  death  is  to  keep  the  machinery  intact, 
so  that  amongst  all  the  broken  arms  other  arms 
may  help  to  direct  it.  "  A  battery  of  mortars  of 
large  calibre,"  says  Leonard,  "  is  of  more  value 
than  a  regiment  of  infantry."  And  indeed  the 
old  queen  of  battles  has  passed  into  the  second 
rank,  since  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  cataclysms. 
When  the  infantry  advances  amongst  the  labyrinths 
of  wire,  and  begins  to  occupy  the  position  of  the 

enemy,  the  worst  part  of  the  work  is  over  

A  laboratory  of  torments,  an  arsenal  of  tortures  : 
such  is  the  place  in  which  we  stand.    From  the 
ground,  from  the  sky,  from  the  air,  from  every  side 
and  without  ceasing,  with  a  monotonous  fury,  the 
din  of  the  imprisoned  elements  reaches  our  ears, 
and  chaunts  the  fearful  psalm  of  the  new  infernal 
religion.    And,  like  figures  of  the  condemned,  the 
workmen  stand  out  in  the  shadows  against  a  red 
background  of  flames.    Beside  us,  enveloped  in 
vapours  of  sulphur  and  chlorine  which  wreathe  a 
ruddy  halo  round  his  head,  the  engineer  stands 
out  silent,  yet  eloquent  like  some  implacable  deity. 
"  Look  well  at  my  work,  and  confess  that  there  is 
nothing  more  beautiful  in  the  world,"  his  clear 
gaze  seems  to  say  to  us.    "  Look  long  and  well  at 
the  one  thing  man  has  done  above  the  common 
nature  of  man.    Look  and  bow  down  in  worship." 
From  the  incoherence,  disorder,  and  general  spas- 
modic movement  of  it  all,  there  disengages  itself, 
little  by  little,  an  image,  chaotic  and  sublime,  of 
mingled  beauty  and  horror.    There  is  a  feeling 
of  pitiful  uneasiness — of  anguish  almost — in  the 
thoughts  that  such  a  waste  of  energy  and  genius, 
of  magic  and  force,  of  violence  and  patience,  bring 
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to  our  minds  in  this  hallucination.  "  All  for^  de- 
struction !  "  we  reflect.  And  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
a  noble  pride  exalts  us,  a  pride  half  divine  and  half 
devilish,  something  at  once  Promethean  and  Satanic. 
.  ...  Is  not  the  myth  of  the  fabulous  Titan  here 
realised  at  last  ?  Do  not  these  apparently  feeble 
creatures  manage  and  enchain  and  control  lightning, 
fire  and  tempest  ?  .  .  .  Yes,  this  is  in  good  truth 
the  lightning.  And  we  are  the  gods  who  govern 
it.  .  .  . 


10 


CHAPTER  XIII 


AN  INTERNMENT  CAMP  NEAR  LONDON 

The  first  visit  we  pay,  in  enormous  London,  is  to 
the  civilians  who  are  interned  here. 

In  the  Alexandra  Palace,  in  the  midst  of  a  fine 
park,  3,000  of  the  Kaiser's  subjects,  or  of  the 
Austrian  Emperor's,  impatiently  await  the  day  of 
blessed  peace  which  shall  restore  them  to  their 
liberty.  Before  the  war,  all  or  most  of  them 
worked  in  the  City,  attending  to  business  quietly, 
without  ever  dreaming  that  an  unhappy  day  would 
come  to  turn  them  into  prisoners.  Amongst  them, 
it  appears,  are  some  who  are  very  well  off  ;  others 
are  artists  of  distinction  ;  others  still  have  come 
from  nobody  knows  where,  occupied  nobody  knows 
how ;  and  finally  many  were  eking  out  a  poor 
existence  in  the  workshops  or  factories  of  the 
country.  Now  war  has  levelled  social  conditions 
for  them,  and  all  of  them  are  sleeping  on  the  same 
sort  of  truckle  bed,  guarded  by  the  same  impassive 
sentinels. 

"  I  suppose  these  men  are  not  treated  with  such 
care  as  the  prisoners  we've  seen  in  hospital  at 
Boulogne,"  I  say  to  the  official  who  takes  us  round. 

"  Why  ?  "  he  asks. 

140 
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"  On  account  of  the  bad  treatment  the  British 
civilians  receive  in  Germany." 

And  I  recall  to  his  mind  the  revelations  that 
have  been  published  concerning  the  treatment  of 
the  British  interned  in  Germany  since  the  beginning 
of  the  war. 

But  he  remarks,  without  the  faintest  sign  of 
emotion  :  "  Indeed  ?    I'd  forgotten  that  " 

•       #  # 

Everybody  in  England  seems  to  have  forgotten 
what  the  interned  civilians  have  had  to  suffer  in 
Germany.  Above  all,  nobody  asks  for  reprisals  or 
cruelty.  "  Why  should  we  make  these  unhappy 
people  pay  for  the  faults  of  their  countrymen  ?  " 
ask  the  good  people  of  London.  And  they  give 
a  new  proof  of  their  magnanimity,  in  trying  to 
soften  the  captivity  of  their  enemies  in  a  thousand 
kindly  ways,  instead  of  imitating  the  German  officers 
who  insult  British  prisoners  in  Germany. 

With  a  kindly  respect  for  the  unfortunate,  the 
English  treat  the  interned,  not  as  criminals,  but 
rather  as  patients,  who  must  be  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  community.  There  is  something  of  a 
hostel  for  those  in  quarantine  about  these  immense 
galleries.  The  regulations  are  not  strict,  except 
as  regards  the  one  relating  to  the  seclusion  of  the 
interned.  At  each  door  there  is  a  sentinel  with  a 
loaded  gun.  But  the  rest,  apart  from  this,  has 
something  monastic  rather  than  military,  about  it. 
The  food  is  wholesome  and  abundant.  The  beds 
are  small  but  comfortable.  And  those  who  desire 
to  work  are  allowed  to  do  so. 
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"  In  France,"  I  said  to  our  guide,  "  the  system  is 
more  severe." 

"  I  know,"  he  answered.  "  There,  civilians  are 
prisoners,  as  they  are  in  Germany.  Here.  .  .  . 
But  you  must  see  " 

#       #  # 

A  genuine  comradeship  seems  to  exist  between 
the  British  employed  in  guarding  the  park  and 
their  prisoners.  At  each  step,  one  sees  a  row  of 
books  or  a  buffet,  with  fruit  and  cakes.  .  .  .  On 
the  tables  are  games  of  every  sort. 

Valdeiglesias  remarks  that  these  men  are  really 
better  treated  than  the  English  soldiers  themselves  ! 

Then  he  exclaims  : 

"  What  a  strange  people  the  English  are  !  There's 
no  racial  hatred  in  them  !  " 

"  You  don't  understand,"  says  the  camp  official, 
"  you  can't  be  expected  to  understand." 

And  after  glancing  round  the  vast  gallery  he 
continues  : 

"  In  England,  we're  not  in  the  same  position  as 
the  French.  For  years,  even  for  centuries,  we 
have  maintained  perfectly  friendly  relations  with 
the  Germans.  There  is  the  same  sort  of  racial 
relationship  between  the  English  and  the  Germans 
as  that  which  exists  between  French  and  Italians, 
or  between  Italians  and  Spaniards.  We  call  our- 
selves Anglo-Saxons  and  they  are  simply  Saxons. 
It  is  the  same  as  though  one  were  to  talk  of  Celtic 
Latins  or  Iberian  Latins.  The  lowest  of  recent 
estimates  tells  us  that  there  are  4,000,000  English 
of  German  origin.  Personally,  I  believe  there  are 
more.  .  .  .  There  are  trade  unions,  like  the  bakers, 
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shoe-makers  and  hairdressers,  composed  largely  of 
men  of  German  race.  And  in  justice  one  must 
say  that,  until  recently,  we  had  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint against  these  foreigners  in  our  midst. 
Isolated  instances  quoted  by  those  who  want  to 
make  us  change  our  attitude  towards  these  people 
really  prove  nothing  at  all.  In  France,  after  the 
war  of  '70,  all  Bismarck's  countrymen  who  were 

t   naturalised  undoubtedly  acted  with  an  ulterior 

I  motive.  In  our  country,  I  don't  think  they  did. 
You  might  get  from  the  War  Office  the  list  of 
Germans,  and  sons  of  Germans,  who  have  enlisted 

i  in  our  armies,  to  fight  for  us.  Many  of  these  have 
risen  to  be  officers.    But  even  amongst  those  who, 

[  sometimes  through  excellent  motives,  remain  at 
home,  I  can  assure  you  that  not  a  few  heartily 
desire  our  victory.  The  German  people  is  the 
most  complex  and  the  strangest  in  the  world. 
There  are  Germans  who  remain  as  German  as 
their  ancestors  two  or  three  years  after  they  have 
sworn  to  be  true  to  a  foreign  flag  ;  as  the  Americans 
find  through  sad  experience.  But  there  are  others, 
born  in  Hamburg,  Cologne  or  Berlin,  who  uproot 

)  themselves  so  thoroughly  that,  after  a  few  years  of 
residence  abroad,  they  entirely  absorb  the  feelings 
and  customs  of  the  nation  where  they  live,  and 
forget  their  native  land.  Above  all,  amongst 
themselves,  in  this  atmosphere  free  from  '  xeno- 
phobia,' in  which  Christians  and  Jews  have  breathed 
and  still  breathe  in  perfect  liberty,  Prussians, 
Bavarians  and  Austrians  are  gradually  transformed, 
so  that  they  don't  even  remember  their  origin. 

1  You  know  that  our  laws  permit  changes  of  name 

,  without  any  of  the  difficulties  that  exist  in  other 
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parts  of  the  world.  Whether  that  is  a  good  thing 
or  not,  I  cannot  say.  I  don't  inquire  into  that. 
What  I  do  say  is  that,  thanks  to  our  laws,  millions 
of  Boches  have  anglicised  their  names  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  their 
parents  were  born  here  or  not.  There  are,  at 
this  moment,  peers  who  would  not  like  to  have 
their  family  tree  examined  !  Moreover,  the  marri- 
ages of  certain  aristocratic  families  have  created  a 
relationship  which  mingle  Germanic  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood  to  a  very  great  extent.  To  find  out 
where  the  English  begins  and  the  German  ends  is 
in  many  cases  impossible." 

"  But  still,  there  are  these  interned  civilians  " 

says  one  of  our  party. 

The  young  official  smiles  ironically,  and  says, 
after  glancing  at  a  group  of  fair-haired  workmen 
who  are  amusing  themselves  in  turning  a  wheel : 

"  Yes,  yes.  .  .  .  How  can  I  explain  ?  Let's 
suppose  we've  4,000  of  them  here — another  30,000 
in  other  camps — what  is  that,  if  you  think  of  the 
number  of  Germans  and  sons  of  Germans,  who 
live  in  our  country  ?  We've  simply  shut  up  those 
who  took  no  precautions  to  conceal  their  nationality. 
Thanks  to  our  tolerant  laws,  the  majority  go  on 
quietly  working,  in  business.  Sometimes  they  are 
traitors  or  spies.  .  .  .  But  as  our  chief  passion  is 
the  love  of  justice,  we  cannot  be  very  severe  upon 
the  unhappy  men  here,  because  we  believe  that  if 
a  great  German  conspiracy  is  prepared  against  us, 
these  are  not  the  sort  of  men  who  are  appointed  to 
prepare  it,  but  the  others,  whose  papers  are  in 
good  order,  and  who  have  English  names.  ...  In 
fact,  those  who  take  good  care  " 
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And  indeed  the  English,  in  their  scrupulous  way, 
have  organised  these  camps,  so  that  nothing  in 
them  offends  or  afflicts  one.  We  see  weary,  uneasy, 
melancholy  faces  indeed,  at  every  turn  in  the  enor- 
mous galleries  at  Alexandra  Palace ;  we  see  no 
sorrowful,  tortured  or  humiliated  ones.  The 
majority  of  the  prisoners  gather  in  groups  of  ten 
or  twelve  round  the  tables  of  pine,  and  read,  gossip, 
play  cards,  or  carve  little  wooden  toys.  When 
they  see  our  civilian  clothes,  all  stare  at  us  with 
childish  curiosity,  and  we  overhear  them  asking 
what  we  can  have  come  there  for.  A  keeper  points 
out  the  various  sectors  into  which  the  colony  is 
divided.  A  captain,  chosen  by  the  British  authori- 
ties especially  for  good  conduct,  is  appointed  to 
look  after  each  company.  Three  or  four  companies 
form  a  regiment.  To  settle  all  disputes  amongst 
the  interned,  there  is  a  Tribunal  composed  of  two 
Germans,  two  Austrians  and  two  Hungarians. 
There  are  strict  regulations  concerning  the  hours 
for  meals,  for  exercise  in  the  garden,  for  going  to 
bed  and  for  getting  up.  During  the  rest  of  the 
day,  each  man  does  what  he  likes,  provided  he  does 
not  leave  his  gallery.  The  beds  are  good  and  the 
cooking  isn't  bad.  Those  who  seek  to  avoid 
boredom,  work  at  various  little  carpentering  tasks.  .  . . 

"  Look  at  these  wooden  toys,"  says  our  guide  in 
the  vestibule.  "  They  are  made  by  the  prisoners. 
Would  you  like  to  buy  one  or  two  of  them  ?  Many 
of  us  have  bought  dolls  made  here.  It  is  for 
charity." 

Out  of  charity,  too,  ladies  in  the  aristocracy  have 
set  up  canteens,  where  everything  can  be  had  quite 
cheaply.    Out  of  charity  the  school-children  send 
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flowers.  Out  of  charity  the  philanthropic  institutes 
provide  tools  for  the  German  workmen  who  ask 
for  them.  Out  of  charity,  in  fact — out  of  a  noble 
moral  charity  that  honours  this  great  people — the 
internment  camp  is  more  like  a  convalescent  hospital 
than  a  penitentiary. 

Little  by  little,  a  few  of  the  interned  have  gathered 
about  us,  wanting  to  know  if  we  form  part  of  one 
of  those  commissions  appointed  to  visit  the  camps, 
and  to  hear  the  complaints  of  the  prisoners. 

"  Are  you  Americans  ?  "  asks  one. 

"  Swiss  ?  "  asks  another. 

When  they  hear  that  we  are  only  journalists, 
with  no  missionary  motive,  all  ask  us  for  news  of 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  The  wide  liberty 
they  enjoy  allows  them  to  read  the  newspapers  of 
all  shades  of  opinion,  like  other  Londoners.  But 
presumably  the  poor  fellows  think  that,  in  our 
profession,  we  know  secrets  that  are  never  pub  lis  hed 
Rather  cruelly,  one  of  us  says  : 

"  Everything's  going  badly  for  Germany.  The 
Russians  are  advancing  in  the  North,  and  the 
French  and  English  on  the  other  side.  The  hour 
of  punishment  is  come  !  " 

Their  faces  show  no  emotion.  Can  these  men, 
imbued  with  Pan-Germanism,  really  believe  that 
the  invincible  armies  of  the  Kaiser  can  be  beaten  ? 

Our  companion  questions  them,  in  turn,  on  this 
point,  but  gets  only  careful  and  evasive  replies  : 

"  We  don't  know.  We've  no  means  of  knowing. 
We've  lived  out  of  Germany  for  years.  We  only 
want  peace  and  to  be  able  to  go  back  to  our  usual 
work  in  London." 

That  is  the  point.    There's  not  one  of  them  who 
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speaks  of  leaving  England  after  the  war  !  They  feel 
no  bitterness  about  the  law  that  interns  them,  and 
they  are  grateful  to  their  keepers  for  their  kind 
treatment. 

"  We're  very  comfortable  here,"  they  say. 
"  No  complaints  ?  "  asks  the  official. 
"  None  at  all." 

And  now  their  answer  is  loud  and  their  tone 
unmistakably  frank.  There  is  gratitude,  not  loyalty 
only,  in  their  looks.  So  much  has  been  said  to  them 
of  the  bad  treatment  accorded  to  the  English  in 
Germany  !  They  have  been  so  often  threatened 
in  the  Press  with  "  well-merited  reprisals  !  "  It 
seems  that,  for  a  long  time,  whenever  an  inspector 
entered  the  park,  the  interned  supposed  that  he 
was  coming  to  tell  them  of  some  new  disciplinary 
restriction.  But  little  by  little  they  have  become 
convinced  that  the  English  people,  with  its  great 
pride  in  justice,  is  incapable  of  mean  revenge,  and 
perfect  ease  of  mind  has  replaced  the  anxiety  that 
used  to  torment  them. 

As  we  were  leaving,  an  old  Bavarian  said  : 

"  If  we  were  allowed  to  go  back  to  our  own 
country,  we  should  not  go." 

These  words  are  surely  the  highest  testimonial 
that  could  possibly  be  paid  to  British  chivalry. 


Printed  in  Great  Britain  by  Hazell,  Watson  &  Viney,  Li., 
London  and  Aylesbury. 


• 


DOES  THE  BRITISH  N 
TAKE  PRISONERS  ? 


The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  makes  the  following 
announcement :  — 

The  Admiralty,  on  the  6th  November,  issued  a  statement  as 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  destruction  of  the  German  sub- 
marine U.  41  on  the  24th  September,  1915.  This  was  a  plain 
account  of  the  facts,  intentionally  as  brief  as  possible,  as  it 
was  not  supposed  that  any  reasonable  person  would  pay  atten- 
tion to  obviously  absurd  embellishments  of  the  story  as  pub- 
lished in  the  German  Press.  The  result  has,  however,  been 
that  the  German  Government  have  issued  a  further  statement 
in  which  it  is  alleged  that  ' '  The  Admiralty  by  its  eloquent 
silence  indirectly  admits  that  the  rest  of  the  German  report 
is  true  on  all  points."  In  order  to  make  it  absolutely  clear 
that  the  embellishments  referred  to  are  pure  fiction,  the 
Commanding  Officer  of  H.M.  Ship  which  sank  the  U.  41  has 
been  called  on  for  a  report  on  the  German  allegations,  and 
his  statement  is  appended. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  advert  to  the  extraordinary  statement 
that  the  Admiralty  have  "  morally  corroborated  "  the  German 
allegation  ' 1  that  there  exists  an  order  of  the  British  Admiralty 
according  to  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  rescue  survivors  of 
the  crews  of  German  submarines." 

The  first  denial  of  this  allegation  was  contained  in  the 
British  Note  of  the  5th  February,  1916,  on  the  Baralong  case, 
and  was  to  the  following  effect :  — 

"  The  German  Government  are  in  error  .  .  .  It  is  not 
true  that  the  British  Admiralty  have  ever  desired  to  retaliate 
by  refusing  mercy  to  an  enemy  who  has  been  put  out  of 
action  .  .  .  nor  do  they  now  propose  to  vary  their  methods 
of  warfare."  This  was  apparently  not  explicit  enough  for 
the  German  Government,  and,  accordingly,  the  British  com- 
munique of  the  6th  November  contains  the  following 
passage: — "  The  statement  that  the  Admiralty  had  ever 
issued  orders  that  survivors  of  German  submarines  need  not  be 
rescued  is  an  absolute  lie."  As  this  seems  to  be  still  lacking 
in  lucidity  or  defmiteness  for  German  comprehension,  the 
Admiralty  affirm  that  it  is  directly,  explicitly,  and  completely 
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SLAVERY  in  EUROPE 

A  LETTER  TO  THE  REPRESENTATIVES 
OF  NEUTRAL  GOVERNMENTS. 


Your  Excellency, 

The  Anti-Slavery  and  Aborigines  Protection 
Society  came  into  existence  in  order  to  secure 
complete  abolition  of  every  form  of  slave-trading 
and  slavery.  Throughout  its  history  the  Society 
has  pursued  this  task  with  the  help  of  all  political 
parties  in  Great  Britain  and  of  sympathisers  in 
other  countries. 

The  committee  of  the  Society  has  watched 
with  deep  and  growing  concern  the  measures 
which  have  recently  been  taken  by  the  German 
authorities  in  Belgium  and  the  northern  towns 
of  France  in  seizing  and  forcibly  deporting  from 
their  homes  large  numbers  of  the  civilian 
population,  both  men  and  women,  to  Germany 
for  industrial  purposes.  The  Belgian  Govern- 
ment, in  protesting  against  this  action,  declared 
it  to  be  a  mockery  of  the  laws  of  humanity  as 
well  as  of  the  conventional  rules  of  war  relative 
to  the  power  of  a  belligerent  in  the  occupation 
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of  a  country.  After  careful  consideration,  the 
committee  is  convinced  that  these  acts  in 
Belgium  constitute  a  clear  violation  of  the  spirit, 
if  not  of  the  letter,  of  solemn  international  treaty 
obligations  in  regard  to  slave  owning  and  slave- 
trading. 

The  European  Powers  have  repeatedly  pledged 
themselves  to  action  to  put  down  the  slave  trade 
and  "  the  evils  of  every  kind  which  attend  it." 
As  long  ago  as  1815  the  Powers  assembled  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  (including  Austria  and 
Prussia)  acknowledged  the  slave  trade  to  be 
repugnant  to  the  principles  of  humanity  and 
universal  morality,  and  asserted  the  duty  and 
necessity  of  abolishing  it  as  "  a  scourge  "  which 
had  "  long  desolated  Africa,  degraded  Europe 
and  afflicted  humanity."  Again,  at  the  Con- 
ference at  Verona  in  1822,  the  representatives 
of  the  Powers  announced  their  intention  of 
preventing  "  a  traffic  which  the  laws  of  almost 
every  civilised  country  have  already  declared 
to  be  culpable  and  illegal,  and  of  punishing  with 
severity  those  who  persist  in  carrying  it  on  in 
manifest  violation  of  these  laws."  In  1885, 
when  acts  of  slave  traffic  had  become  restricted 
mainly  to  the  coloured  inhabitants  of  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  regions,  the  General  Act  of 
Berlin  was  signed.    The  signatoi  iei,  including 
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the  Neutral  Powers  of  Europe,  in  addition  to 
the  Entente  and  Central  Powers  (the  United 
States  were  also  party  but  did  not,  we  believe, 
ratify  the  Act),  declared  their  intention  to  put 
an  end  to  the  slave  trade  in  the  part  of  Africa 
covered  by  the  Act.  All  the  Powers,  belligerent 
and  neutral,  were  signatory  to  the  General  Act 
of  Brussels,  of  1890,  the  avowed  object  of  which 
was  to  put  an  end  to  the  crimes  and  devastations 
engendered  by  the  traffic  in  slaves.  The  Powers 
have  thus  repeatedly  asserted  their  abhorrence 
of  traffic  in  slaves  and  their  intention  to  abolish 
slavery,  and  it  has  been  their  legitimate  boast 
that  they  have  united  in  taking  measures  to 
this  end. 

The  German  Government,  we  understand, 
defends  its  acts  on  the  ground  that  the  depor- 
tations are  in  the  interests  of  the  people  deported. 
Your  Excellency's  Government  will  be  familiar 
with  the  fact  that  every  system  of  slave  holding 
in  history  has  been  defended  upon  this  plea. 
The  only  reason  which  could  be  advanced  with 
any  shadow  of  validity  would  have  been  that  of 
administrative  corvee,  but  we  have  nowhere 
seen  even  this  plea  of  justification.  The  Society 
has  for  years  pointed  out  the  abuses  which  are 
inseparable  from  forced  labour,  even  under 
safeguards,  but  it  has  been  prepared  to  admit 
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justification  for  administrative  corvee  under 
certain  conditions  clearly  denned  by  all  the 
civilised  Governments  and  under  the  exceptional 
circumstances  of  an  "  act  of  God."  Your 
Excellency's  Government  is  doubtless  aware 
that  administrative  corvee  operates  within  the 
following  limitations  : — 

(a)  The  labourers  must  be  employed  within 
their  own  country  upon  works  of  public 
utility  to  the  community,  whilst  it  must 
be  demonstrable  that  the  whole  com- 
munity affected  will  suffer  more  from  the 
omission  than  from  the  adoption  of  such 
measures. 

(b)  The  labour  in  which  the  units  are  engaged 
must  permit  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
domestic  life  of  the  labourer. 

(c)  Under  no  circumstances  may  such  forced 
labour  be  employed  upon  industrial  work 
of  a  profit  producing  nature. 

(d)  That  such  labour  can  only  be  exacted  in 
lieu  of  taxation  and  then  only  under 
definite  administrative  ordinance. 

Examples  of  justifiable  forced  labour  may  be 
found  in  connection  with  some  "  act  of  God,"  as 
in  the  calling  out  of  the  population  of  Holland 
to  maintain  the  dykes,  or  that  of  the  inhabitants 
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i  the  Nile  Valley  to  prevent  the  river  over- 
Lowing  its  banks.  We  cannot  think  that  even 
he  German  Government  would  argue  that  the 
avasion  and  destruction  of  Belgium  come 
rithin  the  definition  of  "  an  act  of  God."  The 
buse  in  this  case  is  even  more  flagrant  when 
abour  is  demanded  not  only  not  for  the  benefit 
f  the  community  to  which  the  labourers 
ielong,  but  wholly  against  its  interest  and  for 
he  sole  advantage  of  an  enemy  country, 
ndeed,  the  utter  divergence  of  these  German 
cts  from  any  likeness  to  "  administrative 
orvee  "  is  revealed  by  the  fact  that  the  Germans 
iave  actually  stopped  the  employment  of 
Jelgian  /abour  by  the  provincial  relief  bodies 
-notably  in  Luxembourg — on  works  of  real 
ublic  utility. 

The  Society  therefore  utters  a  strenuous 
irotest  against  such  acts  of  wholesale  slavery  as 
;rossly  opposed  to  the  professions  of  the  Powers 
xpressed  in  international  treaty  instruments, 
,nd  calls  upon  the  Neutral  Powers  to  intervene 
,nd  to  use  every  available  diplomatic  means  to 
all  Germany  to  account  for  such  action  and 
ecure  the  restoration  of  the  unfortunate  people 
o  enslaved  to  their  homes. 

This  appeal  has  been  addressed  to  the  follow- 
tig    Governments  : — The    United    States  of 
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America,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Spain  and  Sweden. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Your  Excellency's  obedient  servants, 
(Signed) 

T.  F.  V.  Buxton,  President. 
Travers  Buxton,  Secretary. 
John  H.  Harris,  Organising  Secretary 

The  Anti-Slavery  &  Aborigines  Protection  Society 
Dcnison  House, 

296,  Vauxhall  Bridge  Road, 
London,  S.W. 


Printed  in  Great  Britain  by  W.  Spea-'yhl  &  Son's,  Fetter  Lam,  Lonion.  B.C. 
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CENSORSHIP  AND  TRADE. 


I. 

Much  criticism  has  been  directed  against 
the  censorship  which  has  been  established  by 
the  Allied  Governments  during  the  present 
war.  For  the  policy  of  the  censorship,  not 
Great  Britain  alone,  but  France,  Russia  and 
all  who  are  fighting  with  them  against  the 
Central  Powers  are  responsible  ;  nevertheless, 
criticisms  and  complaints  are  more  especially 
aimed  against  Great  Britain,  and  there  is, 
apparently,  in  neutral  countries,  a  suspicion 
that  Great  Britain  uses  information  obtained 
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by  means  of  the  censorship  in  order  to  gain 
advantages  over  neutral  trade.  This  suspicion 
gained  support  from  the  misquotation  and 
misapplication  of  some  observations  made  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  proper 
meaning  to  be  attached  to  these  words  has 
long  ago  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  himself,  and  most  emphatic  assurances 
have  been  authoritatively  given.  However,  in 
this  pamphlet,  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  explana- 
tion, and  other  authoritative  statements  upon 
the  censorship,  have  been  reprinted. 

Under  the  compendious  heading,  The 
Censorship,"  three  distinct  processes  are 
constantly  confused— the  press  censorship,  the 
cable  censorship,  and  the  censorship  of  letters 
or  mails.  This  pamphlet  is  only  concerned 
with  the  last  of  these.  Even  the  censorship 
of  mails  itself  cannot  be  discussed  as  a  single 
thing,  because  different  considerations  apply  to 
mails  originating  in,  or  destined  for,  the  United 
Kingdom ;  mails  between  European  countries 
and  the  United  States  intended  to  pass  through 
x  (37)1724  A  2 
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the  United  Kingdom;  mails  carried  on  neutral 
ships  which  voluntarily  call  at  British  ports ; 
and  letters  carried  on  neutral  ships  which 
would  not  enter  British  jurisdiction  without 
some  form  of  compulsion.  The  importance 
of  this  distinction,  and  the  general  methods  of 
the  mail  censorship,  are  described  in  a  letter 
addressed  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Minister 
of  Blockade,  to  a  prominent  American  firm, 
and  subsequently  published  in  the  Press. 
It  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Foreign  Office, 

June  23rd,  1916. 

"  Gentlemen, 

"  I  AM  directed  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  May  27th, 
in  which  you  take  issue  with  a  statement 
made  by  him  to  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Times.  This  statement  was  that  great 
care  is  taken  to  forward  mails  between  neutral 
countries  taken  from  neutral  ships  for  ex- 
amination by  the  British  censors  as  quickly 
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as  possible.  You  say  that,  during  the  last 
six  or  eight  months,  your  correspondence  with 
Holland  has  suffered  great  delay. 

"  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  statement  was  in- 
tended as  an  assurance  that  the  postal  censor- 
ship had  been  perfecting  its  organisation, 
and  that,  from  the  time  at  which  he  spoke, 
Americans  could  be  confident  that  their 
letters  would  suffer  only  slight  delay  owing 
to  detention  by  the  Censors.  He  did  f  not 
intend  to  exclude  the  possibility  that  delays 
had  occurred  in  earlier  days,  when  the  British 
authorities  first  began  to  examine  mails  car- 
ried on  neutral  ships.  But  even  if  such 
delays  did  actually  occur,  it  is  by  no  means 
certain,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  in  many  cases  un- 
likely, that  those  delays  were  due  to  the 
British  censorship.  Mails  only  began  to  be 
taken  from  neutral  ships  for  censorship  last 
December,  and  it  is  therefore  quite  clear 
that  delays  experienced  by  you  from  six  to 
eight  months  ago  cannot  have  been  due  to 
the  censorship  of  these  mails.  As  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  on 
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this  subject,  I  am  to  explain  the  following 
points  : — 

"  The  American  mails  censored  in  the 
United  Kingdom  must  be  divided  into  two 
classes,  each  of  which  is  dealt  with  by  a 
special  organisation  : — 

"  (1)  Terminal  mails,  i.e.,  mails  origi- 
nating in,  or  destined  for,  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  censorship  of  these 
mails  is  one  of  the  universally  recognised 
rights  of  sovereignty,  and  it  has  been 
exercised  since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  without  any  protest  being  made 
against  it  by  neutral  Governments. 

"  (2)  Mails  neither  originating  in,  nor 
destined  for,  the  United  Kingdom. — These 
must  be  further  subdivided  into  three 
groups  : — 

"  (a)  Transit  mails,  i.e.,  mails  be- 
tween European  countries  and  the 
United  States  intended  by  the  office 
of  despatch  to  pass  through  the  United 
Kingdom — for  example,  mails  sent  from 
Rotterdam  to  this  country  for  re-trans- 
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mission  from  Liverpool  to  the  United 
States.  Such  mails  are  forwarded  by  the 
British  Post  Office,  and  enjoy  the  faci- 
lities afforded  by  it  to  British  mails, 
and  the  right  of  censorship  over  them 
while  in  transit  through  British  territory 
in  time  of  war  is  generally  admitted. 
This  right,  however,  was  not  exerted 
at  the  beginning  of  this  war,  and  censor- 
ship of  these  transit  mails  only  came 
into  force  in  April,  1915. 

"  (b)  Mails  carried  by  neutral  ships 
which  normally  call  at  a  British  port 
or  enter  British  jurisdiction  without  any 
form  of  compulsion. 

"  (c)  Mails  carried  by  neutral  ships 
which  would  not  enter  British  juris- 
diction without  some  form  of  compulsion. 

"  The  first  ship  from  the  United  States 
to  Holland  from  which  the  mails  were  removed 
was  the  Noorderdijk.-  These  mails  were  landed 
at  Ramsgate  on  the  18th  December,  1915, 
arrangements  not  having  then  been  completed 
to  remove  them  at  Falmouth.    The  first  ship 
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from  Holland  to  the  United  States  from 
which  the  mails  were  removed  was  the  Noord- 
am,  which  entered  the  Downs  on  the  5th 
December.  It  is  to  classes  (b)  and  (c)  ex- 
clusively that  the  present  discussions  between 
this  Government  and  other  neutral  Govern- 
ments refer,  while  class  (c)  alone  is  covered 
by  the  Hague  Convention. 

"  Most  of  the  annoyance  caused  in  the 
United  States  by  the  action  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  seems  to  arise  from  a  confusion 
between  the  above  kinds  of  censorship.  It  is 
to  the  last  two  kinds  only  that  Lord  Robert 
Cecil's  interview  referred,  and  the  British 
authorities  are  making  every  effort  to  perfect 
their  organisation  so  that  the  necessity  of 
examining  this  class  of  mail  may  not  involve 
long  delays.  But  during  the  time  that  the 
censorship  of  these  particular  mails  has  been 
in  force,  many  other  factors  have  occurred 
causing  delay,  quite  independently  of  the 
action  of  the  British  Government.  Sailings 
from  Holland  have  been  very  irregular,  owing 
to  the  mine  fields  sown  by  the  Germans  out- 
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side  Rotterdam,  and  have,  at  times,  been 
held  up  altogether,  as,  for  instance,  after 
the  sinking  of  the  Tubantia.  As  you  are 
aware,  the  Dutch  mail  boats  now  proceed 
round  the  north  of  Scotland  and  go  south, 
calling  both  at  Kirkwall  and  at  Falmouth 
before  crossing  the  Atlantic,  and  this  in  itself 
causes  considerable  delay. 

"  So  far  as  the  censorship  is  concerned, 
the  delay  in  the  case  of  mails  from  Holland 
to  the  United  States  will  not  be  greater  than 
between  four  and  five  days  from  the  date 
when  the  mails  are  unloaded  at  Kirkwall  to 
the  date  when  they  are  handed  by  the  Censors 
to  the  Post  Office  to  be  sent  on.  The  delay 
caused  to  mails  from  the  United  States  to 
Holland  will  not  be  longer  than  six  days  in 
all.  The  Post  Office  will  always  forward  the 
mail  by  the  next  boat  to  its  destination,  and 
whether  delay  occurs  in  this  operation  will 
solely  depend  upon  the  regularity  of  sailings. 
It  will  be  seen  that  letters  contained  in 
the  outward  mails  will  sometimes,  and  those 
in  the  inward   mails  generally,  reach  their 
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destination  as  early  as,  or  earlier  than,  if  left 
on  board  the  Dutch  ship. 

"  When  the  urgent  need  of  examining 
first  class  mails,  in  order  to  intercept  those 
postal  packets  which  are  admittedly  liable  to 
be  treated  as  contraband,  was  first  realised, 
it  would  have  been  possible  at  once  to  have 
brought  the  organisation  of  the  censorship 
to  the  level  of  efficiency  it  has  since  reached 
by  collecting  hurriedly  a  large  enough 
number  of  examiners  ;  but  it  was  thought 
that  infinitely  more  harm  would  be  done 
to  neutral  correspondence  by  allowing  their 
letters  to  be  handled  by  persons  engaged 
hastily,  whose  character  and  reliability  had 
not  been  thoroughly  tested,  than  by  sub- 
jecting the  letters  at  first  to  some  slight  delay. 
The  necessary  staff  has  now  been  carefully 
selected,  and  this  delay  eliminated. 

In  conclusion,  Lord  Robert  Cecil  would 
be  much  obliged  if  you  would  furnish  him 
with  more  exact  particulars  of  the  letters 
which  you  complain  of  being  delayed,  giving, 
where  possible,  the  date  of  the  letter,  the 
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mail-boat  by  which  it  was  despatched,  and, 
if  registered,  the  registration  number  of  the 
packet,  in  order  that  enquiry  may  be  made 
into  each  case. 

"  As  there  is  so  much  misunderstanding 
on  these  points,  and  in  the  hope  that  the 
above  explanation  may  do  something  to  make 
the  position  clear,  Lord  Robert  Cecil  pro- 
poses to  publish  the  text  of  this  letter  for 
general  information. 

I  am,  etc. 

II. 

In  addition  to  complaints  of  delay,  which 
are  so  fully  dealt  with  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil 
in  this  letter,  a  suspicion  began  to  be  voiced 
that  Great  Britain  had  established  the  censor- 
ship of  mails,  not  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  war,  but  in  order  to  assist 
her  own  traders  at  the  expense  of  neutral 
competitors. 

This  idea  was  supposed  to  gain  support 
from  an  answer   to   a   question    given  by 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  the  8th  August,  1916,  when  he  said, 
referring  to  a  neutral  lobbyist's  letter  : — 

"  I  think  I  have  been  able  to  identify 
correctly  the  debate  and  the  letter  which  my 
hon.  friend  has  in  mind.  If  so,  I  may  inform 
him  that  the  letter  in  question  was  not  stopped 
in  the  sense  that  it  was  not  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed to  its  destination,  but  it  is,  of  course,  the 
practice  to  communicate  to  public  Depart- 
ments concerned  any  information  on  matters 
of  public  interest,  which  may  be  obtained 
through  the  censorship,  for  such  use  to  be 
made  of  it  as  the  particular  Department  may 
consider  desirable.  This  was  done  in  this 
instance.'' 

There  was,  indeed,  no  adequate  ground 
for  any  misunderstanding  of  this  answer, 
because  Lord  Robert  Cecil  very  promptly 
explained  its  significance  in  the  following 
words  : — 

"  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  information 
of   national   importance   obtained   from  the 
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censorship  was  communicated  to  the  Govern- 
ment Departments  concerned.  The  letter 
in  dispute  was  sent  in  the  mails  from  this 
country.  Our  full  right  of  jurisdiction  over 
all  such  letters  has  never  been  disputed  by 
any  neutral,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
discussions  pending  with  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  mails  taken  from  neutral  ships. 
All  nations,  but  especially  the  United  States, 
have  always  regarded  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  foreign  commercial  interests  to  lobby 
or  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  legislators  as 
an  intolerable  interference  in  domestic  affairs, 
endangering  the  independence  of  the  State, 
and  information  with  regard  to  any  such 
action  is  most  certainly  of  national  import- 
ance. 

"  This  communication  of  information  to 
Government  Departments  does  not  mean  that 
such  information  is  communicated  to  private 
persons  for  the  furthering  of  their  commer- 
cial interests.  We  repeat  what  we  have  often 
said  :  that  the  censorship  is  used  to  defeat 
the  designs  of  our  enemies,  and  is  used  for 
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no  other  object.  It  has  never,  in  any  single 
instance,  been  used  to  assist  British  com- 
petition with  peaceful  neutral  commerce.  It 
never  will  be  so  used,  and  we  ask  for  details 
of  any  case  where  neutrals  suspect  that  there 
has  been  a  leakage  of  information  from  the 
Censors  to  private  persons.  Up  to  the  pre- 
sent, no  such  case  has  ever  been  brought  to 
our  notice,  though  vague  charges  have  been 
made  for  purposes  of  German  propaganda. 
We  absolutely  repudiate  such  charges." 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  this  clear  ex- 
planation, Mr.  Lloyd  George's  observation 
continued  to  be  misconstrued  in  certain  quar- 
ters, and,  on  September  15th,  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War  himself  issued  an  explanation, 
which  was  handed  to  representatives  of  the 
American  Press.  The  statement  appeared  as 
follows  in  the  New  York  American  of  the 
next  day  : — - 

"  There  appears  to  be  a  deliberate  cam- 
paign, set  on  foot  in  the  United  States  by 
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German  agents,  to  throw  doubt  on  the  good 
faith  of  His  Majesty's  Government  in  regard 
to  the  use  of  information  obtained  through 
the  censorship. 

"  These  German  agents,  with  whose  under- 
ground methods  of  working  we  are  quite 
familiar,  appear  now  to  have  resurrected  my 
statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
August  8th,  although  that  statement  was  fully 
explained  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Minister 
of  War  Trade,  on  August  9th,  and  most 
explicit  assurances  on  the  same  subject 
were  given  by  him  in  a  later  interview  on 
August  25th. 

"  In  spite  of  this,  these  propagandists  are 
trying  to  dress  out  my  statement  as  something 
new,  nullifying  Lord  Robert  Cecil's  assur- 
ances which  followed  it.  Let  me  now  say 
on  behalf  of  the  military  authorities,  what 
has  already  been  said  on  behalf  of  the  Foreign 
Office,  that  when  information  is  passed  on 
by  the  censorship  to  other  Departments,  it  is 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  guiding  the  action  of 
the  Government  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 
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For  instance,  when  we  get  information 
that  an  American  firm,  to  whom  the  Foreign 
Office  has  given  a  permit  for  the  export  of 
certain  German  goods  from  Rotterdam  on 
the  ground  that  these  goods  had  been  paid 
for  before  the  war,  is  using  that  permit  frau- 
dulently, as  frequently  has  been  the  case, 
we  pass  the  information  on  to  the  Foreign 
Office  in  order  that  they  may  cancel  the 
permit. 

"  Again,  when  we  find  that  a  neutral 
firm  is  using  British  banking  facilities  for 
the  purpose  of  trading  with  our  enemies,  and 
is  deceiving  the  British  banks  in  question  as 
to  the  real  purpose  of  the  transaction,  we 
pass  that  information  on  to  the  proper  De- 
partment, in  order  that  they  may  refuse  to 
license  the  transaction,  or,  again,  if  we  learn 
that  a  shipment  of  contraband,  ostensibly 
from  one  neutral  firm  to  another,  is  really 
destined  for  Germany,  we  see  that  the  Con- 
traband Committee  gets  that  information. 

That,  frankly  stated,  is  what  we  do. 
But  we  affirm,  and  challenge  anyone  to  deny 
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it,  that  honest  business  interests  and  /trade 
secrets  of  an  American  merchant  or  manu- 
facturer are  as  safe  in  the  hands  of  the 
military  Censors,  and  of  every  other  Govern- 
ment Department,  as  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  American  Post  Office." 

Throughout  the  whole  controversy  with 
the  United  States  upon  the  censorship,  the 
British  Government  have  given  the  most 
formal  and  definite  pledges  that  the  censor- 
ship had  never  been,  and  never  would  be, 
used  as  a  means  of  capturing  American  trade. 
As  early  as  August,  1916,  the  British  Am- 
bassador handed  to  Mr.  Lansing  a  formal 
declaration  in  this  sense,  and  the  letter  was 
afterwards  published  : — 

"  Dear  Mr.  Secretary, 

"  Lord  Grey  wishes  me  to  make  the 
following  communication  for  the  information 
of  your  Government,  in  view  of  certain 
allegations  which  have  appeared  in  the  press  r 
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"  A  suspicion  appears  to  have  been  aroused 
in  the  United  States  that  the  British  censor- 
ship of  mails  is  being  used  as  a  means  of 
capturing  American  trade  and  American  mar- 
kets by  utilising  the  trade  secrets  of  neutral 
firms,  and  that  such  information  is  being 
communicated  by  officials  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  to  private  persons  in  the  United 
Kingdom  with  this  object. 

"  Any  such  use  of  the  censorship  is  directly 
contrary  to  the  policy  of  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  contrary  to  their  orders.  Any 
action  of  this  kind  taken  by  an  official  of  His 
Majesty's  Government  would,  therefore,  con- 
stitute an  offence  under  the  Act  to  prevent 
disclosure  of  official  documents  and  informa- 
tion of  1911. 

"August  \5th,  1916." 

III. 

Shortly  afterwards,  Lord  Robert  Cecil  dealt 
fully  with  all  the  criticisms  put  forward 
against  the  mail  censorship  of  the  Allies  in 
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an  interview  which  was  widely  published  in 
the  United  States  : — 

"  A  suspicion  is  apparently  entertained  in 
certain  quarters  in  the  United  States  that 
the  British  censorship  is  being  used  as  a 
means  of  capturing  American  trade.  It  has 
already  been  denied  in  the  most  formal  manner 
that  the  censorship  is  put  to  any  such  use, 
but  this  opportunity  may  well  be  taken  to 
add  something  to  the  statement  which  I  have 
made  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  cannot 
be  too  strongly  emphasised  that  the  general 
and  statistical  information  extracted  from 
trade  letters,  which  has  proved  so  invaluable 
to  His  Majesty's  Government  in  checking 
the  supply  of  materials  through  neutral  to 
enemy  countries,  and  in  suppressing  the 
export  of  enemy  goods,  is  used  for  these 
purposes  solely,  and  never  for  the  purpose 
of  substituting  Allied  for  neutral  trade.  The 
activities  of  neutral  traders  are  of  no  interest 
whatever  to  the  postal  censorship,  except  in 
so  far  as  they  involve  transactions  for  the 
advantage  of  the  enemy  m  the  war. 
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It  has  been   suggested  that,  although 
information   regarding   purely  neutral  trade 
may  not  be  obtained  by  the  censorship  for 
official  use,  the  individuals  engaged  in  reading 
the  correspondence  may  divulge  its  contents 
to  British  firms,  who  may  themselves  make 
use  of  it  for  their  own  benefit.    The  answer 
to  this  suggestion  is  that  a  man  who  would 
break  his  solemn  obligation  to  secrecy  in  this 
manner  would  be  equally  likely  to  break  it 
in    matters   of   greater   importance   from  a 
purely  British  point  of  view,  for  example, 
by  revealing  to  one  British  firm  the  trade 
secrets  of  another  British  firm,  or  even  by 
using  his  opportunities  to  make  money  him- 
self by  transactions  of  the  very  kind  which 
it  is  his  duty  to  prevent.    A  censorship  con- 
ducted by  such  persons  would  be  worse  than 
useless,  and  they  are  excluded  from  employ- 
ment by  the  most  careful  enquiry  into  the 
credentials  of  all  applicants.    It  is  true  that, 
as  in  every  other  service  of  this  kind,  a  black 
sheep  is  occasionally  admitted  in  spite  of  all 
preliminary  precautions ;  but  any  irregularity 
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is  sure  to  be  discovered  by  the  vigilance 
which  is  exercised,  and  the  offender  dealt 
with  in  a  suitable  manner. 

"  The  accusation  against  the  British  Cen- 
sors is  only  one  of  many  made,  or  inspired, 
by  our  enemies,  who,  no  doubt,  suffer,  and 
are  intended  to  suffer,  by  the  censorship, 
but  who  prefer  to  make  themselves  the  cham- 
pions of  neutral  interests  rather  than  of  their 
own. 

It  is  noticeable  that  no  evidence  has  ever 
been  brought  to  our  notice  to  support  the 
vague  charges  made,  and,  until  such  evidence 
has  been  produced,  we  must  attribute  these 
charges  to  the  malevolence  of  our  enemies, 
and  not  to  any  sense  of  injury  on  the  part 
of  genuine  neutral  interests. 

"  Foreign  Office, 
August,  1916." 

IV. 

Not  a  few  of  the  complaints  of  delay 
made  against  the  censorship  have  been  voiced 
by  those  who  are  supplying  material  for  use 
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in  the  Press.  It  may  be  interesting,  there- 
fore, to  set  out  the  arrangements  made  to 
accommodate  representatives  of  newspapers, 
which  are  embodied  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
each  of  them  by  the  Foreign  Office  : — 

"  Foreign  Office, 

June  9th,  1916. 

"  Dear  Sir, 

For  the  convenience  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Press  of  the  United  States 
in  London,  the  censorship  authorities  are 
prepared  to  make  the  following  arrange- 
ments : — 

1.  Urgent  mail  matter  outward  bound. — 
Letters  and  manuscripts  sent  unsealed  directly 
to  the  Censor  ...  by  4  p.m.  will  be 
forwarded  to  the  United  States  by  any  mail 
boat  sailing  the  following  day.  Correspondents 
may  designate  on  the  envelope  particular 
steamers,  including  the  '  via  Canada  '  route, 
and  the  Holland-America  line  vessels. 

'2.  Inward  mail  matter  of  an  urgent  char- 
acter.— Important  letters  for  correspondents 
should  be  placed  in  an  unsealed  envelope 
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bearing  the  proper  address  and  posted  in  an 
outer  sealed  envelope,  addressed  conspicuously 
to  '  The  Censor.'  ....  It  is  desirable  that 
this  outer  envelope  should  be  rather  large  and 
conspicuous,  so  that  it  may  be  readily  picked 
out  from  among  the  mass  of  mail  arriving 
at  Liverpool.  Newspapers  and  periodicals 
intended  for  correspondents  should  bear,  in 
addition  to  the  address,  a  conspicuous  label, 
'  Care  of  the  Censor.'  ....  Correspondence 
thus  marked  may  be  called  for  directly  the 
addressee  receives  a  telephone  message  from 
the  Censor  that  there  is  mail  matter  awaiting 
his  application  for  it.  Mail  matter  not  so 
called  for  on  the  day  upon  which  the  tele- 
phone message  is  sent  will  be  forwarded  by 
post  late  in  the  evening.    .    .  . 

"  Only  such  persons  are  admitted  to  the 
above  privileges  as  are  included  in  the  Cen- 
sor's list  drawn  up  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
privileges  are  liable  to  be  withdrawn  at  the 
discretion  of  the  censorship  authorities.  .  .  . 

I  may  add  that  it  is  hoped  that  the 
correspondents  will  show  their  appreciation 
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of  these  comprehensive  facilities  by  not  taxing 
them  needlessly  ;  and  it  may  be  pointed  out 
that  it  would  be  an  excellent  arrangement  if 
the  correspondents  can  arrange  with  the 
United  States'  postal  authorities  at  New  York 
to  provide  special  post-bags  for  inward  mail 
matter  thus  specially  addressed,  an  arrange- 
ment which  would  enable  the  Censors  at 
Liverpool  to  pick  out  the  special  matter  with 
the  least  labour  and  delay. 

"  Yours  truly." 


Printed  in  Great  Britain  by  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  Ltd, 
Bast  Harding  Street.  London,  E.C, 
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The  Germans  are  carrying  on  a  violent  cam- 
paign against  English  policy  and  the  English 
people.  The  English  policy,  according  to  them, 
is  a  commercial,  cynical,  ferociously  realistic 
policy.  The  English  are  beings  devoid  of  every 
generous  idea  and  even  of  any  moral  scruples. 

The  French  public  made  short  work  of  these 
calumnies;  but  the  German  campaign  has  not 
been  without  its  influence  on  certain  neutrals; 
and,  as  Germany  has  addressed  herself  more 
especially  to  the  neutrals,  is  it  not  incumbent  on 
the  neutrals  to  reply  ?  It  is  just  because  the 
author  of  these  lines  is  a  Swiss  and  the  citizen 
of  a  free  country  that  he  finds  it  impossible  to 
remain  silent. 

Truly,  English  policy  requires  no  justifica- 
tion, and  the  present  war  has  offered  a  striking 
proof  of  the  nobility  of  the  British  character. 
But  the  English  have  long  been  misunderstood, 
and  prejudice  dies  slowly.  Many,  while  they 
honour  Anglo-Saxon  honesty,  continue  to  ignore 
the  idealistic  side  of  English  policy.   The  Eng- 
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lish  nation  has  had  its  hours  of  expansion  and 
conquest.  But  Imperialistic  England  must  not 
obscure  chivalrous  England  for  us.  We  must 
not  conclude  that  the  English  are  incapable  of 
justice  and  generosity,  because  they  have  carved 
out  a  vast  Empire  for  themselves,  which,  indeed, 
they  govern  with  true  liberalism.  They  have 
been  thrilled  by  a  sincere  love  of  liberty,  and  on 
many  occasions  they  have  striven  to  submit  their 
policy  to  the  exigencies  of  morality. 

The  Englishman,  as  a  rule,  abstains  from  any 
invocation  of  the  great  principles  that  govern 
his  conduct.  He  has  a  sense  of  modesty  in 
all  that  touches  his  most  intimate  feelings. 
Rhetoric  and  theatrical  flourish  are  so  repug- 
nant to*  him  that  he  always  fears  he  may 
exaggerate  his  thought  and  fail  in  sincerity  to 
himself.  Moreover,  his  idealism  differs  entirely 
from  that  of  the  Latins.  The  Frenchman  is  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  ideas  as  such;  he  loves  theories 
and  abstractions.  The  Englishman  is  the  very 
reverse  of  an  ideologist;  but  this  does  not  pre- 
vent him  from  being  an  idealist.  His  phlegmatic 
exterior  often  conceals  a  passionate  soul.  His 
religious  turn  of  mind  causes  him  to  look  at  life 
in  its  moral  aspects;  he  respects  the  soul.  His 
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sentimental  life,  which  is  no  less  delicate  than 
intense,  makes  him  sensitive  to  the  pain  of 
others.  If  he  is  somewhat  indifferent  to  philo- 
sophical considerations,  he  is  moved  at  once 
when  he  finds  himself  in  presence  of  an  injus- 
tice, and  he  cannot  rest  until  he  has  caused  it  to 
disappear.  The  Englishman  would  not  vote  for 
the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  but  he 
would  be  ready  to  devote  all  his  powers  to  the; 
suppression  of  slavery  in  the  colonies,  and  would 
kindle  in  the  cause  of  the  independence  of 
Greece. 

We  may  answer  the  German  calumnies  by 
invoking  the  conduct  of  England  during  the 
present  war.  Do  not  the  millions  of  volunteers, 
who  have  come  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  all 
parts  of  the  British  Empire  to  offer  their  lives  for 
the  Mother  Country,  give  an  admirable  example 
of  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  ?  And  as  to  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  policy,  has  it  not  been  remarkable  for  its 
scrupulous  respect  of  international  law  and  its 
constant  desire  to  consider  the  just  suscepti- 
bilities of  neutrals?  But  we  will  not  dwell  on 
the  present  war ;  the  examples  it  offers  are 
familiar  to  all.  We  prefer  to  appeal  to  the  past 
history  of  England.    It  abounds  in  striking 
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episodes  which  reveal  an  idealistic,  chivalrous 
people,  deriving  a  profound  sense  of  human 
solidarity  from  religion. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  anti-slavery  movement. 
England,  after  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
may  claim  the  honour  of  having  struggled  with 
the  greatest  energy  against  slavery.  As  early 
as  the  seventeenth  century,  George  Fox  pro- 
nounced definitely  against  the  slave  trade.  In 
1727  the  Quakers  declared  it  to  be  contrary  to 
the  law  of  God.  Writers  and  poets  such  as 
Steele,  Pope,  Thomson  and  Cowper,  economists 
like  Adam  Smith,  preachers  like  Wesley,  con- 
demned it  severely.  But  it  was  in  the  second 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  move- 
ment gained  alike  in  intensity  and  extent. 
Certain  fervent  Christians,  Granville  Sharp, 
Clarkson  and  Bennett  Langton  organised  a 
regular  campaign  against  the  slave  trade. 

They  were  violently  attacked,  for  they  came 
m  conflict  with  important  interests.  For- 
tunately, they  found  a  powerful  ally,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  the  person  of  William 
Wilberforce.  On  May  12th,  1789,  he,  with  the 
support  of  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Burke,  carried  twelve 
resolutions  in  the  Commons,  condemning  the 
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slave  trade;  but  he  was  defeated  when  he  tried 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  against  the  infamous  traffic. 

Not  losing  courage,  he  returned  continually 
to  the  charge,  his  friends  meanwhile  rousing 
public  opinion  by  revelations  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  slaves.  After  eighteen  years  of  incessant 
effort,  the  slave  trade  was  finally  abolished  in 
1807,  and  vigilant  citizens  saw  to  it  that  the 
law  should  not  become  a  dead  letter.  It  was 
the  English  who,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in 
1815,  demanded  and  obtained  a  general  declara- 
tion against  the  slave  trade.  But  the  anti- 
slavery  party  was  not  yet  satisfied.  They  had 
still  to  suppress  slavery  itself. 

In  1823,  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton  demanded 
an  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  slaves  in  English 
colonies.  In  1828,  the  free  blacks  were  placed  on 
a  footing  of  equality  with  the  whites.  Though 
the  planters  defended  themselves  with  savage 
energy,  public  opinion  urged  the  total  abolition 
of  slavery  with  growing  insistance.  Parlia- 
ment was  inundated  with  petitions;  great 
meetings  were  held  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
In  1834,  the  law  emancipated  800,000  slaves  at 
an  enormous  sacrifice.  The  State,  respecting 
vested  rights,  paid  to  planters  an  indemnity 
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of  £20,00Q,000?  an  immense  sum  for  that  period. 
The  emancipated  slaves  were  granted  complete 
independence,  after  an  apprenticeship  of  five 
years. 

But  the  blacks  were  not  the  only  victims  of 
oppression.  Many  Englishmen  were  filled  with 
indignation  at  the  exploitation  of  women  and 
children  in  factories. 

Two  Christian  philanthropists,  Lord  Ashley 
and  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  undertook  their  defence. 
In  1844,  a  Bill  was  passed,  limiting  the  hours  of 
labour  for  women  and  forbidding  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  a  certain  age.  This 
Bill  was  only  the  first  in  a  long  series ;  the  laws 
passed  by  Liberal  and  Conservative  Govern- 
ments alike,  for  the  protection  of  the  weak, 
make  English  social  legislation  one  of  the  most 
generous  codes  in  the  world. 

Wherever  injustice  is  committed  at  any  point 
of  the  globe,  there  is  nearly  always  an  English- 
man to  resist  it.  In  1850,  Gladstone  was  taking 
a  holiday  at  Naples.  He  visited  the  Neapolitan 
dungeons,  and  was  deeply  moved  by  the  condi- 
tion of  the  political  prisoners.  Immediately 
after  his  return  to  London,  he  wrote  a  stirring 
letter  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  demanding  the  inter- 
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mention  of  England.  The  publication  of  this 
letter  roused  the  indignation  of  the  public;  the 
English  Government  intervened  in  favour  of  the 
prisoners,  and  protested  against  the  treatment 
to  which  they  were  subjected.  I  know  few  docu- 
ments so  full  of  eloquent  sincerity  as  this  letter 
of  Gladstone's.  "  The  claims,  the  interests  I 
have  in  view,"'  he  cries,  "  are  not  those  of  Eng- 
land. They  are  as  broad  as  the  extension  of  the 
human  race  and  long-lived  as  its  duration." 
Gladstone  protests,  in  the  name  of  the  divine 
law,  against  the  injustices  he  had  witnessed. 
"  Unwritten  laws,  eternal  and  divine,  are 
trampled  under  foot  by  this  violation  of  human 
and  written  law." 

Whenever  an  oppressed  nationality  has  sought 
deliverance  from  foreign  domination,  or  has 
seen  its  liberty  threatened,  it  has  found  warm 
sympathy  in  England.  While  the  politicians  of 
the  Holy  Alliance  were  laying  an  iron  yoke  upon 
their  subjects;  England  was  enthusiastically 
following  the  war  of  independence  of  the 
Southern  States  of  America  and  the  revolt  of 
the  Greeks  against  the  Turks. 

Read  the  speeches  made  in  the  British  Par- 
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liament  from  1818  to  1828  by  Canning,  Peel, 
Brougham,  Hume,  Lord  Suffield,  and  many 
others.  Study  the  pamphlets  of  the  day.  You 
will  see  with  what  sincere  and  truly  chivalrous 
sympathy  the  struggle  of  the  oppressed  against 
their  oppressors  is  followed.  Distinguished 
Englishmen  went  so  far  as  to  offer  their  services 
to  the  Americans  and  the  Greeks.  Admiral 
Lord  Cochrane  consented  to  re-organise  the 
Chilean  navy.  The  Spanish  Viceroy  at  Lima 
was  indignant,  and  expressed  his  surprise  that 
a  British  nobleman  should  so  far  lower  himself 
as  to  espouse  the  cause  of  rebels.  To  this 
Cochrane  made  the  proud  reply  :  "A  British 
nobleman  .  .  .  has  a  right  to  adopt  any  country 
which  is  endeavouring  to  re-establish  the  rights 
of  aggrieved  humanity."  Shortly  before,  Coch- 
rane had  been  offered  the  position  of  Admiral 
in  Spain,  with  a  large  salary.  He  preferred  an 
ill-paid  and  perilous  post  in  a  distant  country. 
And  the  British  noble  saved  Chile,  forcing  the 
garrison  of  Lima  to  capitulate. 

In  1827,  we  find  Cochrane  in  Greece,  fighting 
against  the  Turks.  He  was  associated  with 
several  of  his  compatriots,  among  them  Byron, 
the   great   English   poet,    who   died  before 
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Missolonghi,  and  Sir  Richard  Church,  the  hero 
of  Lepanto. 

England  remained  the  faithful  friend  of 
Greece.  Stratford  Canning,  the  English  envoy 
at  Constantinople  in  1830,  obtained  the  Volo- 
Arta  frontier  for  the  youthful  kingdom.  In 
1862,  England  ceded  the  Ionian  Islands  to  King 
George  as  a  coronation  gift.  In  1880,  Glad- 
stone brought  about  the  restitution  of  Thessaly 
and  a  portion  of  the  Epirus  to  Greece. 

England,  moreover,  has  always  favoured  the 
small  States.  When  Belgium  revolted  in  1830, 
her  two  most  faithful  friends  were  France  and 
England.  It  was  these  two  Powers  which 
secured  the  recognition  of  Belgian  independence 
at  the  Conference  of  London. 

In  1847,  Switzerland  was  threatened  with  a 
civil  war  between  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  eager  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  crisis,  and  intervene;  Guizot  hesi- 
tated. England,  happily,  was  on  the  alert, 
Palmerston,  her  Foreign  Secretary,  energetically 
opposed  any  intervention  by  the  Powers;  he 
secretly  advised  the  Federal  Diet  to  take  swift 
action  against  the  dissidents.  Thus  warned  by 
England  of  the  danger  that  threatened  Switzer- 
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land,  the  Federal  authorities  showed  great 
vigour.  General  Dufour  put  an  end  to  the 
Separate  League,  or  Sonderbund,  after  a  short 
campaign.  All  pretext  for  foreign  intervention 
had  thus  disappeared,  and  Switzerland  was 
saved. 

The  efforts  of  the  Italians  to  throw  off  the 
Austrian  yoke  were  followed  with  lively  sym- 
pathy in  England.  The  English  understood  the 
ardent,  generous  and  noble  traits  of  this  people, 
which  has  given  humanity  some  of  the  greatest 
geniuses  of  the  race.  At  the  Congress  of 
Troppau  in  1820,  we  find  England  already  com- 
bating all  idea  of  foreign  intervention  in  Italy ; 
she  also  opposed  the  Austrian  intention  of  send- 
ing troops  into  the  Kingdom  of  Naples.  In 
1847,  divining  that  the  Habsburg  monarchy 
was  making  ready  for  war,  Palmerston  sent 
Lord  Minto  to  Italy,  who  assured  the  King  of 
Sardinia  of  England's  friendship,  put  an  end 
to  the  civil  war  in  Sicily,  and  concluded  a 
Customs  Union  treaty  between  the  Papal  States, 
Sardinia,  and  Tuscany.  The  following  year, 
Palmerston  caused  arms  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
Sicilians  who  had  risen  in  revolt  against  the 
King  of  Naples.    At  the  Congress  of  Paris,  in 
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1856,  he  demanded  the  evacuation  of  Tuscany 
by  the  Austrians. 

True,  Palmerston,  though  he  was  sincere  in 
his  hatred  of  despotism,  was,  in  the  main, 
absorbed  in  the  interests  of  England.  He  was 
not  an  idealist  like  Gladstone.  But  the  secret 
of  his  ascendancy  over  the  British  people,  until 
his  death,  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  understood  how 
to  appeal  to  their  chivalrous  feeling.  As  Mr. 
Sidney  Low  tells  us  in  his  Political  History  of 
England*  :  "  His  countrymen  felt  proud  of  a 
statesman  who  upheld  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  and  constitutional  rule  against  auto- 
cracy." 

And  let  it  not  be  said  that  England  is  only 
idealistic  and  chivalrous  when  it  is  to  her 
interest  to  be  so.  England  was  long  the 
strongest  supporter  of  Turkey.  It  suited  her 
to  protect  the  decrepit  Empire  of  the  Osmanlis. 
And  yet,  in  1876  and  in  1895-,  the  Government 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  resisting  the 
popular  movement  in  favour  of  energetic  action 
against  Turkey.  In  1876,  all  England  was 
deeply  moved;  the  Daily  News  had  just  revealed 
the  atrocities  committed  by  the  Turks  in  Bul- 
garia.   Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Froude,  Freeman  and 

*  History  of  England  during  the  Keign  of  Victoria. 
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Burne- Jones  associated  themselves  with  Glad- 
stone to  urge  the  prompt  intervention  of  the 
Government.  In  1895  and  1896,  the  Armenian 
massacres  took  place.  Public  opinion  was  again 
violently  agitated.  Meeting  followed  meeting. 
The  other  Powers  refused  to  take  action,  but 
Gladstone,  supported  by  a  majority  of  Liberals 
and  several  Conservatives,  demanded  that  Eng- 
land should  act  alone,  if  necessary,  to  put  an  end 
to  the  scandal.  On  August  16,  1895,  Gladstone, 
the  "  Grand  Old  Man,"  as  the  English  call  him, 
made  an  eloquent  speech  against  the  Turks  at 
Chester.  In  September,  1897,  when  he  was 
eighty-eight  years  old,  he  again  spoke  at  Liver- 
pool to  an  audience  of  over  6,000  persons.  The 
Conservative  Lord  Mayor  of  the  city,  Lord 
Derby,  made  a  point  of  presiding  himself  at 
the  meeting.  The  support,  given  to  the  Sultan 
by  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  unhappily  pre- 
vented any  effectual  intervention  on  the  part  of 
England,  but  British  opinion  had  given  a  noble 
proof  of  disinterested  idealism. 

But  more  than  this  :  whenever  an  English 
Government  has  been  guilty  of  an  injustice, 
there  has  always  been  a  party  of  courageous 
men  in  the  country  to  resist  it.   At  the  time  of 
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the  famous  war  known  as  the  Opium  War,  made 
to  force  the  Chinese  to  agree  to  the  importation 
of  the  fatal  commodity  (1840),  Lord  Ashley  pro- 
posed the  suppression  of  the  opium  trade;  Glad- 
stone, Sir  James  Graham  and  Peel  denounced 
the  action  of  the  Government.  They  all  but 
gained  the  support  of  Parliament,  for  the 
motion  of  censure  was  only  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  nine  votes  out  of  five  hundred.  In 
1857,  Cobden  was  even  more  successful. 

At  the  end  of  the  autumn  of  1856,  war  broke 
out  with  China.  Canton  was  bombarded  by  the 
British  Fleet.  But  a  great  many  Englishmen 
thought  that  the  Chinese  were  in  the  right,  and 
that  the  Government  had  acted  unjustly.  Lord 
Derby  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Cobden  in  the 
Commons,  moved  a  vote  of  censure  against  the 
Government.* 

The  debate  lasted  four  nights.  The  Govern- 
ment put  up  the  best  defence  at  its  disposal; 
the  English  flag  had  been  insulted;  it  was 
necessary  at  any  cost  to  safeguard  British  pres- 
tige and  support  Her  Majesty's  Commissioner 

*  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Derby,  the  leader  of  the 
Conservative  Party,  was  beaten  by  a  small  majority.  In  bis 
speech,  he  dwelt  upon  the  harm  the  immoral  policy  of  the 
Government  would  do  to  the  Christian  Missionary  movement. 
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at  Hong  Kong,  who  had  thought  it  his  duty  to 
begin  hostilities.  It  was  impossible  to  draw 
back  now  that  the  Chinese  had  massacred 
several  Europeans  and  burnt  houses  of  business. 
The  House  of  Commons  knew  that  the  Ministry 
was  very  popular  in  the  country,  and  that  it  was 
quite  capable  of  replying  to  a  vote  of  censure 
by  the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  Neverthe- 
less, it  voted  Cobden's  motion.  When  we  study 
the  speeches  delivered  on  this  occasion,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  by  their  moral  eleva- 
tion. Cobden's  speech  breathes  a  deep  love  of 
justice;  but  the  great  apostle  of  Free  Trade  is 
famous  as  an  idealist,  and  one  is  ready  to  look 
upon  him  as  an  exception.  But  let  us  hear 
Bulwer  Lytton,  the  celebrated  writer :  "In  his 
opinion,"  he  said,  "  the  policy  of  the  English 
Government  violates  the  law  of  nations,  and 
the  spirit  of  English  honour.  I  charge  the 
Government  with  lending  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  to  homicide  under  false  pretences,  bely- 
ing the  generous  character  of  our  country  and 
offending  every  sentiment  of  right  and  justice 
which  our  nature  receives  from  Heaven." 

Or  again,  listen  to  Lord  John  Russell,  a 
former  Prime  Minister,  who  was  once  more  to 
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hold  that  position  :  "  We  have  heard  much  of 
the  interests  of  commerce,"  he  said.  "  We 
have  heard  much  of  late* — a  great  deal  too 
much,  I  think — of  the  honour  of  England.  The 
character,  the  reputation  and  the  honour  of  our 
country  are  dear  to  us  all;  but,  if  the  prestige 
of  England  is  to  be  separate  from  these 
qualities,  if  it  is  to  be  separate  from  the 
character,  from  the  reputation  and  from  the 
honour  of  our  country,  then  I,  for  one,  have  no 
wish  to  maintain  it.  To  those  who  argue  :  '  It 
is  true  we  have  a  bad  case;  it  is  true  we  were 
in  the  wrong;  it  is  true  we  committed  injus- 
tice, but  we  must  persevere  in  that  wrong;  we 
must  continue  to  act  unjustly,  or  the  Chinese 
will  think  that  we  are  afraid,'  I  say  :  Be  just 
and  fear  not.  Whatever  we  lose  in  prestige, 
of  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  a  judge,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  character  and  honour  of  this 
country  will  be  raised  higher  by  such  a  policy. 
Never  will  England  stand  higher  in  the  world's 
estimation  than  when  it  can  be  said  that,  though 
troublesome  and  meddlesome  officials  prostitute 
her  arms  and  induce  a  brave  admiral  to  com- 
mence hostilities,  yet  the  House  of  Commons, 
representing  her  people,  have  indignantly  de- 
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clared  that  they  will  be  no  parties  to  such 
injustice,  and  that  neither  for  commercial 
advantages  nor  for  political  advantages,  nor 
for  any  other  immediate  advantages  to  their 
country  will  they  consent  to  stain  that  honour, 
which,  after  all,  has  been  and  must  be  the  sure 
foundation  of  her  greatness." 

Lord  Robert  Cecil,  the  future  Lord  Salisbury, 
declared  that  England  ought  not  to  provoke 
weak  States  like  China,  and  that  English  states- 
men should  always  be  ready  to  repudiate  any 
illegitimate  act  of  aggression.  Gladstone  once 
more  manifested  his  chivalrous  spirit  in  one  of 
the  finest  speeches  of  his  life.  In  the  final 
voting,  the  motion  of  censure  was  carried  by 
263  against  247  votes,  and  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  of  a  House  of  Commons  generously 
undertaking  the  defence  of  a  people  at  war  with 
England  was  given  to  the  world !  The  Govern- 
ment dissolved  Parliament,  and  the  electors 
proved  themselves  less  idealistic  than  their 
representatives  by  returning  a  ministerial 
majority.  But  in  1880,  the  exact  opposite 
happened;  a  tempest  of  idealism  shook  the 
country  and  swept  through  the  House  of 
Commons.    Gladstone,  whose  party  had  been 
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in  a  minority  for  several  years,  organised  a 
vast  electoral  campaign  at  the  end  of  1879, 
attacking  Lord  Beaconsfield's  Government  in 
the  name  of  a  singularly  lofty  conception  of 
international  policy.  The  eminent  Liberal 
statesman's  criticisms  were  not  all  well  founded, 
for  Lord  Beaeonsfield  had  done  good  service  in 
the  consolidation  of  the  Empire,  but  the  inspira- 
tion, which  animated  the  Gladstonian  campaign, 
was  admirable.  Gladstone  constantly  exhorted 
the  Government  to  respect  the  rights  of  others. 
"  Large  and  small  States  should  be  treated  with 
the  same  justice  and  the  same  respect,"  he  cried, 
at  Edinburgh.  "  Eemember,"  he  said  in  a 
speech  at  Glasgow,  "  that  the  sanctity  of  life 
in  the  hill  villages  of  Afghanistan  ...  is  as 
inviolable  in  the  eye  of  Almighty  God  as  can 
be  your  own.  Remember  that  He,  Who  has  united 
you  as  human  beings  in  the  same  flesh  and  blood, 
has  bound  you  by  the  law  of  mutual  love."  And 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,  whom  the  Germans 
would  have  us  believe  to  be  a  coldly  utilitarian 
people,  responded  to  Gladstone's  passionate 
appeals  by  returning  him  to  power  a  second 
time.  The  elections  of  1880  were,  in  fact,  a 
brilliant  viotory  for  the  Gladstonians. 
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The  English  conscience,  then,  is  a  vital  force, 
so  much  so  that  it  may  become  dangerous  at 
times,  when  combined  with  an  ill-balanced 
mind.  By  dint  of  considering  everything  from 
the  moral  standpoint,  Englishmen  occasionally 
become  over-scrupulous.  They  confound  the 
absolute  with  the  relative.  They  become  doc- 
trinaires, not  through  ideology,  but  through 
hypertrophy  of  the  moral  sense.  They  are  so 
afraid  of  compounding  with  their  duty  and 
coming  to  terms  with  injustice,  that  they  recoil 
from  the  most  legitimate  measures  of  self- 
defence  undertaken  by  their  Government.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  revolt  of  a  part  of  Canada 
in  1837,  Molesworth,  who  afterwards  became 
Colonial  Secretary,  dared  to  express  a  wish  in 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  defeat  of  British 
arms,  on  the  ground  that  the  rebels  had  acted 
within  their  rights.  He  could  not  see  that  this 
revolt  was  really  the  work  of  a  handful  of 
agitators,  and  that,  moreover,  the  defeat  of 
England  would  have  been  no  less  disastrous  for 
Canada  than  for  the  Mother  Country. 

Freeman,  the  famous  historian,  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  at  a  great  meeting  in  St.  James's  Hall 
on  December  8th,  1876  :  "  Perish  the  interests  of 
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England,  perish  her  domination  in  India,  rather 
than  that  she  should  intervene  on  behalf  of 
Turkey,  on  behalf  of  the  wrong  against  the 
right."  Bright,  the  great  Nonconformist  states- 
men, left  Gladstone's  Ministry  in  1882  through 
an  excess  of  pacifism ;  he  refused  to  sanction  the 
bombardment  of  Alexandria,  a  measure  which 
the  disturbed  state  of  Egypt  rendered  necessary. 

This  generous  but  misplaced  hatred  of  com- 
promise is  nothing  but  the  perversion  of  a  truly 
English  quality,  fidelity  to  duty.  In  England, 
political  life,  which  is  the  domain  of  compro- 
mise far  excellence,  offers  many  noble  examples 
of  this  sense  of  duty.  Men  like  the  Conservative 
Peel  and  the  Liberal  Gladstone  have  not  hesi- 
tated to  sacrifice  all  to  the  cause  they  considered 
just.  Peel  knew  quite  well  that  he  was  ruining 
his  political  career  when  he  passed  the  Bill  for 
the  abolition  of  the  corn  duties,  in  opposition  to 
the  majority  of  his  own  party.  Gladstone, 
beaten  in  the  elections  of  1886  on  the  question 
of  Irish  autonomy,  preferred  to  make  his  return 
to  power  very  doubtful  rather  than  renounce 
the  policy  of  Home  Rule. 

"  England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty," 
said  Nelson  shortly  before  his  death.   It  is  this 
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love  of  duty  which  has  transformed  thousands 
of  Englishmen  into  Apostles.  But  this  love  of 
duty  is  in  itself  only  an  effect.  Its  cause  must 
be  sought  in  the  depths  of  the  English  spirit, 
in  those  mysterious  regions  where  the  soul  holds 
commune  with  God.  The  Englishman  is  not 
chivalrous  in  the  name  of  some  vague  humani- 
tarian sentiment.  He  is  so  in  the  name  of  his 
religious  faith.  Hitherto,  the  majority  of  Eng- 
lish statesmen  of  marked  idealistic  tendencies 
have  been  Christians,  and  Christians  who  drew 
the  inspiration  of  the  Apostolate  from  their 
faith.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  profound 
difference  between  the  revolutionaries  of  1789 
and  the  English  social  reformers.  Whereas  the 
former  had  only  the  Rights  of  Man  in  view,  and 
only  too  often  thought  mainly  of  liberating  the 
human  spirit  from  divine  authority,  the  latter 
combated  injustice  in  the  name  of  the  rights  of 
God  and  the  duties  of  man.  The  leaders  of  the 
Anti-Slavery  Movement,  Clarkson,  Wilber force, 
and  their  fellows,  were  all  tried  Christians  who 
fought  against  the  traffic  in  the  name  of  the 
Gospel.  Lord  Granville,  the  English  Prime 
Minister,  exclaimed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in 
the  course  of  a  speech  against  the  Slave  Trade 
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on  June  24th,  1806  :  "  My  Lords,  it  is  a  duty 
you  owe  to  your  Creator,  as  you  hope  for  His 
mercy,  to  do  away  with  this  monstrous  system  of 
oppression."  The  Duke  of  Gloucester  declared 
m  January,  1807,  that  the  Slave  Trade  was  an 
offence  against  the  Almighty.  "  I  shall  vote 
for  its  immediate  extinction,"  he  said,  "  on  the 
ground  of  policy,  of  justice,  and  above  all,  on 
the  ground  of  religion." 

Lord  Ashley,  the  champion  of  women  and 
children,  Lord  Suffield,   the  apostle  of  the 
prisons,  were  distinguished  by  their  deep,  if 
narrow,  piety.   Peel,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  Lord 
John  Russell  were  sincere  Anglicans;  Bright 
was  a  strict  Nonconformist.    Lord  Ripon,  one 
of  the  most  generous  statesmen  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  became  a  convert  to  Catholicism  m 
1874,  at  the  risk  of  compromising  his  career.  As 
to  Gladstone,  the  great  democrat  was,  in  religion, 
the  champion  of  traditional  Anglicanism  against 
rationalism  and  atheism.    His  political  career 
was  to  him  a  veritable  vocation,  and  he  spent 
long  hours  in  prayer  when  he  had  an  important 
speech  to  make  in  the  House.    He  it  was  who, 
in  1886,  wrote  these  admirable  words :  "I 
heartily  desire  that,  unless  the  policy  I  am  pro- 
posing be  for  the  honour  of  God  and  the  good 
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of  His  creatures,  it  may  be  trampled  under  foot 
and  broken  into  dust." 

It  is,  indeed,  difficult  for  an  unbeliever  to 
understand  England,  and  it  is  certain,  in  this 
connection,  that  the  Catholic  revival,  which  is 
taking  place  in  France,  will  tend  to  strengthen 
the  Anglo-French  alliance.     No  alliance  is 
better  calculated  to  be  fertile  in  results.  France 
and  England  complete  one  another  in.  a  mar- 
vellous manner.   The  one  lives  primarily  by  the 
intelligence,  the  other  by  the  feelings ;  one  excels 
in  speculation  and  theory,  the  other  in  practical 
realisation.    Uniting  their  admirable  qualities, 
the  two  nations  might  accomplish  a  magnificent 
work.   Both  have  the  sense  of  the  spiritual  life, 
a  respect  for  moral  values,  the  love  of  justice,  a 
desire  to  serve  God.   Moreover,  the  great  Eng- 
lish idealists  have  always  loved  France.  In 
January,  1860,  Gladstone  wrote  that  the  alliance 
with  France  was  the  true  basis  of  peace  in 
Europe,  for  France  and  England  would  never 
embark  on  any  really  unjust  enterprise.  May 
a  neutral  and  a  Swiss  express  the  hope,  in  the 
interests  of  Europe  and  of  the  world,  that  this 
alliance  may  be  a  lasting  one,  "  for  the  honour 
of  God  and  the  good  of  His  creatures  ?  " 
  Andre  de  Bavier. 
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The  Welfare  of  Egypt. 


SINCE  the  first  days  of  the  war  German  agents 
have  been  busy  in  Egypt  attempting  to  stir 
up  a  revolt  against  English  authority  in 
that  country.  We  learn  from  official  publica- 
tions that  in  the  month  of  September,  1914, 
a  letter  was  seized  on  a  Turkish  naval  officer 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  he  was  endeavouring 
to  bring  about  a  strike  amongst  Moslem  stokers 
and  engineers  on  the  Khedivial  mail  steamers, 
which  were  at  that  time  being  used  as  transports 
for  British  troops,  and  that  an  attempt  would 
be  made  to  sink  the  vessels  after  these,  troops 
had  embarked. 

A  certain  Robert  Gasimir  Otto  Mors,  who 
was  employed  in  the  Alexandria  City  Police,  was 
arrested  in  that  town  about  the  same  time  on 
account  of  his  suspicious  movements,  and  on  him 
was  seized  a  bag  containing  detonators  for  bombs. 
His  arrest  led  to  the  following  revelations.  On 
a  visit  which  he  had  recently  made  to  Constanti- 
nople he  had  had  an  interview  with  Enver  Pasha 
and  Sheikh  Shawish,  who  for  a  long  period  pre- 
viously to  the  war  had  been  carrying  on  intrigues 
against  the  English  administration  in  Egypt.  He 
was  given  to  understand  by  Enver  Pasha  that 
there  were  agents  in  Egypt  "fomenting  trouble 
to  prepare  the  way  for  a  Turkish  invasion  and 
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to  compel  the  British  to  split  up  their  forces." 
Means  were  discussed  by  which  these  objects 
might  be  furthered,  and  Mors  was  furnished  with 
a  secret  code  by  which  he  might  correspond  from 
Egypt  with  Dr.  Priifter,  a  German  agent  in  Con- 
stantinople. 

His  Majesty's  Consul  at  Aleppo  reported  that 
a  tailor  in  that  town  had  been  commissioned  to 
prepare  a  variety  of  Indian  costumes  and  head- 
dresses according  to  designs  and  measurements 
supplied  by  German  officers  there.  The  object 
of  this  was  obvious,  seeing  that  Indian  troops 
were  being  drafted  to  Egypt  and  that  it  might 
be  possible  for  German  agents  to  intermingle 
with  them  and  sow  among  them  the  seeds  of 
revolt. 

At.  the  same  time  false  news  was  disseminated 
throughout  the  Moslem  world  to  the  effect  that 
a  revolution  had  already  taken  place  in  India. 
The  German  ambassador  at  Constantinople  was 
instructed  from  Berlin  to  publish  this  far  and 
wide.  In  a  telegram  despatched  to  all  parts  of 
the  Turkish  Empire  it  was  announced  that,  ow- 
ing to  the  discontent  reigning  among  the  Moslem 
population  of  India,  it  had  been  found  impossible 
to  send  any  Indian  troops  to  Egypt.  Later  on 
it  was  asserted  that  the  Emir  of  Afghanistan  had 
declared  a  Holy  War  against  Great  Britain,  and 
it  was  stated  by  His  Majesty's  Consul  at  Aleppo 
that  the  Moslems  in  that  district  "are  reported  to 
have  been  so  inveigled  and  incited  by  German  and 
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Turkish  deliberate  official  misrepresentations  and 
falsehoods  of  every  kind  that  the  masses  seem  to 
believe  that  the  German  Emperor  has  embraced 
the  Islamic  faith." 

By  means  of  these  intrigues  and   false  and 
malicious  statements  Germany  hoped  to  stir  up 
disorders  among  the  populations  of  India  and 
Egypt  and  in  particular  to  induce  the  inhabitants 
of  the  latter  country  to  believe  that  England's 
difficulties  in  the  Far  East  would  make  it  im- 
possible for  her  to  offer  any  effective  resistance 
to  a  German  or  Turkish  invasion  of  the  country 
and  to  prepare  them  to  welcome  their  armies  as 
soon  as  they  appeared  at  the  gate.    But  the  plot 
was  doomed  to  fail;  no  revolution  took  place  in 
India,  and  the  Egyptians  have  shown  themselves 
too  well-contented  with  the  British  administration 
of  their  country  to  wish  to  exchange  it  for  Ger- 
man rule  or  to  see  that  of  Turkey  again  establish- 
ed in  the  Valley  of  the  Nile.  They  may  desire  to  be 
independent  of  all  foreign  rule,  but  they  are  shrewd 
enough  to  understand  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  better  their  cause  by  submitting  to  the  dicta- 
tion of  a  Kaiser  who  has  said  of  his  own  country: 
"Only  one  is  master.    That  is  I.    Who  opposes 
me  I  shall  crush  to  pieces."    Nor  can  they  wish 
to  see  the  restoration  of  a  Government  under 
which  bribery  and  corruption  were  paramount. 

Speaking  as  one  long  resident  in  the  country. 
I  assert  that  this  is  the  present  feeling  of  the 
very  great  majority  of  the  Mussulmans:  and  the 
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Copts  and  Syrians,  who  represent  the  native 
Christian  population,  are  at  one  with  them  in  this 
opinion.  As  to  the  foreign  residents,  so  early 
as  1883.  2.600  of  the  European  inhabitants  of 
Alexandria  and  other  towns,  representing  almost 
all  the  European  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the 
country,  including  not  only  Greeks,  Italians, 
Germans  and  Austrians  but  even  some  French- 
men— at  a  time  when  France  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  English  policy — presented  a  petition 
to  Lord  Dufferin,  then  the  British  High  Com- 
missioner in  Egypt,  praying  that  the  British 
Occupation  might  be  permanent.  At  the  same 
time,  a  similar  desire  was  expressed  in  a  memor- 
andum from  the  American  Missionary  Society, 
the  most  "widely  spread  and  most  beneficient 
of  all  the  foreign  agencies  engaged  in  the 
diffusion  of  education  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile."* 
Unable  to  undermine  British  influence  with  the 
natives  of  India  and  Egypt  by  the  above-mention- 
ed methods,  the  enemies  of  England  have  ex- 
pended their  ingenuity  during  the  last  year  in 
the  publication  of  libellous  statements  with 
regard  to  the  occupation  of  these  countries  and 
the  methods  by  Avhich  they  are  being  administer- 
ed. It  is  represented  in  these  publications,  which 
are  disseminated  broadcast  in  the  neutral  countries, 
that  England  has  prolonged  her  occupation  of 
Egypt  from  year  to  year  in  violation  of  solemn 
promises  which  she  t^ave  to  the  other  Powers 


*Lord  Cromer,  "Modern  Egypt." 
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that  she  would  evacuate  it  as  soon  as  the  Arabi 
rebellion  had  been  quelled,  and  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  has  been  conducted  from 
the  beginning  to  the  present  date  with  a  view 
to  England's  own  selfish  interests,  and  not  to 
those  either  of  the  country  itself  or  the  world  in 
general.  Nothing  has  been  left  unsaid  which  might 
redound  one  way  or  another  to  the  discredit  of 
the  Khedive's  English  advisers. 

There  is  one  incident  in  particular  to  which  a 
separate  German    illustrated  pamphlet  has  been 
devoted,  and  that  is  the  story  of  Denshawai. 
The  neutrals  are  gravely  informed  in  this  brochure 
that  a  number  of  innocent  fellaheen  were  hanged, 
and  others  flogged  almost  to  death,  for  having 
seized  some  English  soldiers  who  were  shooting 
pigeons  in  their  villages.      It  is  admitted,  how- 
ever, that  the  incident  brought  about  the  death 
of  one  of  these  officers  indirectly,  seeing  that  he 
succumbed  to  the  effect  of  a  sunstroke  while 
running  to  get  assistance.  The  judges,  who  heard 
the    evidence    and    imposed    the    sentence,  are 
represented  as  bloodthirsty  butchers;  but  the  fact 
is  omitted  that  the  court  was  composed  in  part 
of  native  Egyptians,  one  of  whom  (the  President) 
was  the  Minister  of  Justice,  as  also  the  fact  that 
the  medico-legal  expert  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment stated  in  his  evidence  that  the  sunstroke, 
which  caused  the  death  of  the  officer,  was  induced 
bv  the  blows  he  had  received  from  the  villagers 
on  whom  the  sentence  was  passed.     We  do  not 
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deny  that  the  sentence  was  unduly  severe.  Lord 
Cromer,  who  was  absent  from  Egypt  at  the  time, 
was  of  that  opinion,  but  fair  play  demands  that 
the  full  facts  should  be  stated,  and  not  only  those 
which  are  calculated  to  bring  odium  on  the  Eng- 
lish administration.  We  know,  however,  that 
Germany  shrinks  from  no  methods  by  which  she 
may  gain  her  objects. 

The  truth  about  the  circumstances  of  the 
English  occupation  of  Egypt  and  of  her  adminis- 
tration of  the  country  have  been  described  in 
many  books  as  well  as  official  publications  to 
which  the  German  writers  might  have  had  re- 
course, had  accuracy  been  their  aim.  I  propose 
to  give  a  short  summary  of  the  facts  drawn  from 
these  sources  and  based  at  the  same  time  on  per- 
sonal experience. 

When  the  Egyptian  Government  proved  un- 
able to  suppress  the  rising  which  took  place  in 
1882,  under  the  leadership  of  Arabi  Pasha,  the 
English  and  French  fleets  were  sent  to  Alex- 
andria, and  a  massacre  of  the  Christian  residents 
of  the  town  having  ensued,  the  forts  were 
bombarded  on  the  1st  of  July.  The  Sultan 
of  Turkey  was  then  asked  to  send  troops  to  quell 
the  revolt.  As  he  refused  to  do  so,  the  British 
Government  invited  France  to  co-operate  with 
England  to  this  end.  The  French  Government 
declined,  as  did  also  the  Italian  Government, 
whereupon  England  landed  troops,  and  the  re- 
volt was  finally  suppressed  by  the  battle  of  Tell 
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el  Kebir  on  the  13th  of  September,  1882.  Arabi 
Pasha  was  put  on  his  trial  and  condemned  to 
death,  but  by  the  intervention  of  Lord  Dufferin, 
his  sentence  was  commuted  to  banishment 

\s  soon  as  order  had  been  re-established,  Lord 
Dufferin  drew  up  a  long  report,  laying  down 
the  P-eneral  lines  on  which,  in  his  opinion,  good 
government  and  prosperity  might  be  restored 
To  the  country.  In  January,  1884,  Sir  Evelyn 
Baring  (Lord  Cromer)  was  appointed  Consu  - 
General  and  Diplomatic  Agent,  and  to  him  fell 
the  task  of  carrying  out  the  reforms  suggested 
by  Lord  Dufferin.  . 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  intention  of 
the  British  Government  at  that  time  was  simply 
to  restore  the  power  of  the  Khedive,  re-establish 
order  and  withdraw  the  British  troops  as  soon 
as  this  had  been  done.  As  Lord  Granville  ex- 
plained in  a  circular  to  the  Powers,  the  position 
of  England  in  Egypt  imposed  on  her  "the  duty 
of  criving  advice  with  the  object  of  securing  that 
the^order  of  things  to  be  established  shall  be 
of  a  satisfactory  character  and  possess  the 
elements  -of  stability  and  progress." 

The  date  of  this  circular  was  January  3rd, 
1883  and  it  is  clear  that,  at  the  time  it  was 
written,  it  was  the  intention  of  England  to  take 
no  active  part  in  the  administration  of  Egyptian 
affairs,  and  to  withdraw  the  Army  of  Occupa- 

*He  was  interned  in  Ceylon,  and  was  allowed  to 
return  to  Egypt  in  the  year  1901. 
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tion  as  soon  as  the  object  mentioned  in  Lord 
Granville's  despatch  had  been  achieved.  But 
England  believed  that  she  had  an  easier  task 
before  her  than  was  soon  proved  to  be  the  case. 
Lord   Milner  has  explained  the   situation  very 
clearly:    "I  feel  bound,"  he  says,  "to  put  the 
question  whether  the   fact  that   English  policy 
now  commands  the  sympathy  both  of  the  resi- 
dent Europeans  and  of  the  Powers  is  not  the  best 
answer  to  the  charge  so  often  flung  in  our  faces 
that  we  have  broken  faith  with  Europe.    I  should 
be  the  first    to    admit    the    formal  discrepancy 
between  the  repeated  statement  of  British  Minis- 
ters and  the  policy  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
Great  Britain  lias  been  compelled  to  pursue,  but 
I  deny  that  this  is  any  proof  of  bad  faith.  We 
misunderstood  the  situation  at  the   outset.  When 
we  first  went  to  Egypt  we  believed,  and  it  was 
natural  that   we    should   believe,    that  the  duty 
before  us  was  a  comparatively  simple  one.  We 
thought  all  we  had  to  do  was  to  put  down  a 
military   rebellion.      Only   actual  experience  of 
the  internal  condition  of  Egypt  could  teach  us 
that  the  rebellion  was  the  least  part  of  the  matter, 
and  that  the  real  difficulty  lay  in  the  utter  rotten- 
ness of  the  whole  fabric  of  government."* 

But  the  discrepancy  is  not  a  real  one.  We  must, 
in  justice,  acknowledge  that  to  every  declaration, 
made  from  time  to  time  by  English  Ministers, 
to  the  effect  that  the  occupying  troops  should 


'England  in  Egypt,"  by  Alfred  Milner,  p. -338. 
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be  withdrawn,  has  been  added  a proviso  that 
order  must  first  be  firmly  re-established  in  the 
country      This   condition   is  carefully  omitted 
in  most  of  the  pro-German  publications  alluded 
above.     The  Army  of  Occupation  has  been 
considerably  reduced  since  the  events  of  188 
but  there  have  been,  from  tune  to  tune,  ear 
indications  that,  had  it  been  removed  altogether 
the  country  would  speedily  have  returned  to  its 
original  state  of  chaos. 

FINANCE. 

The  first  matter  which  occupied  the  atotion 
of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  in  his  capacity  of  Adviser 
to  the  Egyptian  Government,  was  the  condign 
of  the  finances.     In  i879  that  Government  had 
declared  itself  bankrupt.     When  Ismail  became 
Khedive  in  1863.  the  debt  of  Egypt  was  only 
a   little    over    £3.000.000:    the  revenue :  of   t he 
country  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  its 
expenditure.     By   the   end   of    ^  however 
owing  to  the  extravagance  of  that  ruler,  it  had 
risen  to  £89.000,000,  while  further  debts  were 
still  being  contracted,  and  taxes  extorted  from 
the  fellaheen,  with  the  help  of  the  kurbash  The 
char-e  on  the  revenues  of  the  country  for  the  ser- 
vices of  the  debt  amounted  to  £E3,4io,ooo.t  ex- 

*A  strip  of  rhinoceros  hide  worked  up  in  the  form  of 

a  whip.  -   /re  \  :s  pnuivalent  to  about 

fThe  Egyptian  pound  is  equivalent 

one  pound' and  sixpence  sterling. 
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elusive  of  the  tribute  due  to  Turkey,  the  expenses 
of  the  Suez   Canal   and   other   charges,  which 
brought  it  up  to  nearly  ££4,500,000.    The  tax- 
ation of  the  land  had  been  increased  about  50 
per  cent.    An  instance  is  given  by  Lord  Cromer* 
oi  the  methods  employed  under  Ismail  Pasha  for 
the  extraction  of  taxes  from  the  native  popula- 
tion.    In  a  case,  he  said,  that  came  under  his 
personal   observation:    "A  Mudir]   was  in  the 
habit  of  causing  a  burning  rag,  steeped  in  spirits 
of  wine,  to  be  held  close  to  the  mouth  of  a 
recalcitrant  taxpayer  who  then  received  a  blow 
in  the  chest,  the  consequence  of  which  was  that, 
the  air  being  expelled  from  his  lungs,  he  was 
obliged  to  take  a  deep  breath    to   refill  them. 
The  flame  was  thus  drawn  into  his  mouth.  The 
official  who  was  guilty  of  this  particular  act  of 
barbarity  was  by  no  means  a  bad  specimen  of 
his  class." 

In    spite    of    the    heavy    indebtedness   of  the 
country  when  England  undertook  to  re-establish 
order,   some  money  had  to  be  found  before  a 
start  could  be  made,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtain- 
ing it  was  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that 
owing  to  the  political  situation,  a  loan  could  not 
be  raised  without  the  consent  of  the  other  Powers 
At  length,  by  the  London  Convention  of  1885. 
Egypt   was   empowered   to   borrow  a   sum  of 


*"  Modern  Egypt." 
tGoyernor  of  a  Province, 
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^ooooooo     It  was  most  wisely  decided  to  use 

the  Government,  after  the  victims  of  Arab:  s  i e 
volt  had  been  indemnified  for  irrigation  works 
by  increasing  the  area  of  c^eW 
would  bring  a  profitable  return;  and  he  resul 
S  this  mefsure  surpassed  all  expectations •. 
was  the  beginning  of  Egypt's  regenerat  on  ais 
ing  her  from  the  slough  into  winch  she  had  fallen. 

'  In  1883  the  first  complete  year  of  the  British 
admiration,  the  revenue  was  slig  htly  under 
€0000000    from  which  time  it  steadily  rose. 

the  figure  of  £:o,ooo,ooo .was  «- 
ceeded.     In  1897  it  rose  to  over  W 
The   rise    was    continued   with    ever-mci  easing 
In  di  y    until,  in  1901  and  190,.  a  revenue  o 
0"  £«,ooo,ooo  was  collected  in  spite  of 
he  fact  that,  during  the  latter  of  these  two 
ear     the  Nile  flood  was  one  of  the  lowest  on 
record     In    1903    the    revenue    amounted  to 
£  2  500.000  anHn  1904  to  nearly  £14,000  000 
And  yet,  during  this  period,  the  amount  of  direct 
taxatL  remitted  reached  £Eif9oo.ooo  per  year 
and    arrears    of    land-tax    to    the    extent  J 
£Ei  245.000   had  been  cancelled.     A,  regard 
direct  taxation,  the  salt  tax  had  been  reduced 
y  4  per  cent.,  the  postal,  railway  and  telegraph 
rates  lowered  and  the  octroi  duties  and  bndge 
and  lock  dues  abolished.    The  only  increase  of 
taxation  had  been  on  tobacco,  on  winch  the  dutj 
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was  raised  from  P.T.14  to  P.T.20*  per  kilogram 
At  the  same  time,  the  house-duty  had,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Powers,  been  imposed  on  Euro- 
pean residents.  In  1913,  the  receipts,  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  reached  the  figure  of  £Ei;  703  898 
tn  spite  of  the  land-tax  having  been  reduced  - 
thirty  per  cent,  in  some  of  the  provinces-  and  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  abolition  of  the 
corvee  in    1889  necessitated  the  diversion  of  a  ■ 
large  sum  of  money  for  the  payment  of  labour 
which  was  formerly  without  remuneration  Be- 
fore many  years  had  passed,  the  burden  of  the 
National  Debt  was  lightened  by  a  successful  con- 
version, while  within  the  first  twenty-three  years 
a  reduction  of  £E9,ooo,ooo  had  been  effected  in 
the  capital. 

TRADE. 

Meanwhile  the  trade  of  the  country  was  rapidly 
developing.  In  1889  the  value  of  the  exports 
was  nearly  £Ei2,ooo,ooo.  Only  two  years  later, 
"i  spite  of  the  low  prices  then  prevailing,  it 
was  ££13,878,000.  After  twenty-three  years  of 
administration  under  English  guidance,  it  reach- 
ed ££34,574,321,  an  increase  of  ££5,975  330  over 
the  value  of  those  of  the  previous  year  The 
value  of  the  imports  rose,  in  the  same  period 
from  £E7,ooo.ooo  to  ££27,227,118.     The  re- 

*The  piastre  tarif  (P.T.)  is  equivalent  to  about  2M. 
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ceipts  in  1889,  excluding  the  tobacco  duty,  were 
£Es85,ooo;  in  1912,  they  were  fE3.633.757-  11 
should  be  noted  that  the  increase  in  the  value 
of  the  imports  was,  in  great  measure,  in  those 
commodities  which  are  representative  of  pros- 
perity, such  as  clothing,  building  material,  etc  In 
the  period  1887  to  1902  the  import  trade  of  the 
country  had  already  nearly  doubled. 

Nor' did  England  alone  benefit  from  this  in- 
crease of  trade.  On  the  contrary,  while  the  per- 
centage of  the  value  of  imports  from  Great  Britain 
and  France  declined  during  the  above-mentioned 
period  Germany's  import  trade  with  Egypt  rose 
from  1  per  cent,  to  over  3  per  cent.  At  the  same 
time  Egyptian  exports  to  Great  Britain  decreased 
11  per  cent.,  while  those  to  Germany  and  the 
United  States  increased  6  per  cent. 

This  development  of  trade  has  procured  to  all 
classes  of  the  Egyptian  community  the  enjoyment 
of  the  profit  of  their  labour.  The  cotton  crop, 
which  is  the  most  important  of  all  the  products 
of  Egypt— and  indeed  her  existence  itself  almost 
depends  upon  it-representing,  as  it  does,  more 
than  two-thirds  of  her  exports  and  about  one  third 
of  her  whole  agricultural  wealth,  rose  from 
3  000,000  kantars*  in  1886,  to  3J  millions,  in  1889: 
to  more  than  4,000,000  in  1890  and  more  than  4% 
in  1891.  Thus  the  net  result  of  improved  irriga- 
tion in  that  short  period  alone  was  to  increase 


*The  kantar  =  100  lbs. 
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the  amount  of  this  great  staple  of  agriculture  by 
about  50  per  cent. 

The  1913  crop,  although  it  did  not  come  up 
to  the    expectations    founded    on  favourable 
weather  conditions  and  the  comparative  immunity 
from  parasites,  was  estimated,  as  stated  by  Lord  ' 
Kitchener  in  his  report  for  that  year,  at  over 
7\  million  kantars.    Compare  these  figures  with 
those  that  were  reached  before  the  English  Oc- 
cupation; for  instance,  in  the  year  1878,  the  crop 
did  not  exceed  1,700,000.    The  average  value  of 
the   crop    between    1897   and    1005    was  over 
£  Ei4,ooo.ooo;  the  quantity  exported  in  1907  was 
valued  at  ££23,598,000. 

IRRIGATION. 

This  increase  was,  of  course,  due  to  the  larger 
area  placed  under  cultivation.    It  is  well  known 
that  Egypt  owes  her  very  existence  to  the  soil 
deposited  in  the  desert  lying  between  Assouan 
and   the   Mediterranean   by  the   Nile,  and  the 
greater  the  extent  of  country  over  which  the 
waters  can  be  spread,  the  greater  the  amount  of 
crops  wh.ch  it  is  possible  to  raise  in  any  given 
year.     The  ancient  Egyptians  earned  out  im- 
portant works,  displaying  considerable  engineer 
ing  skill,  by  which  the  water  was  stored  in  basins 
and  distributed  over  the  country  by  means  of 
canals;   and   similar  works  were  carried  out  in 
later  days.     But  when  the  country  fell  under 
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the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  these  works  were 
neglected,  owing  to  the  absence  of  engmeenng 
talent,  and  many  were  altogether  abandoned  or 
eft  unrepaired.    During  the  French  Occupation 
and  as  long  as  the  French  influence  las  ed  effort 
were  made  to  increase  the  amount  of  land  under 
cultivation.    Amongst  other  works   a  great  bar- 
rage was  built  in  1862  by  which  the  supply  of 
water  in  Lower  Egypt  was  largely  increased,  but 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Ismail  Pasha 
this   work   had   become   practically  useless,  no 
money  being  available  for  its  repair.    After  the 
English  Occupation,  a  number  of  engineers  of 
ereat  experience  were  brought  from  India,  the 
Ligation  of  the  country   was   again  seriously 
taken  in  hand,  and  each  year  more  and  more  land 
has  been  reclaimed  and  rendered  capable  of  culti- 
vation    This  is  how  it  came  about  that  before 
that  Occupation  had  lasted  many  years,  the  cotton 
crop  was  trebled,  and  the  sugar  crop  more  than 
trebled     Within  a  short  period  new  canals  were 
built  and  the  country  was  gradually  covered  mtfa 
a  network  of  light  railways  and  agricultural  roads 
which  enabled  the  produce  to  be  expeditiously 
and  cheaply  brought  to  market.    In  1883.1t  was 
proposed  to  replace  the  barrage  by  pumping  en- 
gines, at  an  initial  expenditure  of  £E7oo.ooo  and 
an  annual  expenditure  of  £E25o,ooo  but,  at  Sir 
Colin  Scott  Moncrieff's  suggestion,  it  was  de- 
cided to  repair  it  and  this  was  done  at  an  ex- 
penditure of  £E46o,ooo  and  an  annual  cost  of 
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££30,000. 

In  later  years  a  second  barrage  was  built  at 
Assouan  at  a  cost  of  £2,000,000.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  [902  and  was  subsequently  raised,  at 
a  cost  of  £1,200,000.  The  original  dam  stored 
980,000,000  cubic  metres  of  water  which  was  in- 
creased, when  it  was  heightened,  to  2,420,000,000 
cubic  metres.  As  Lord  Kitchener  says  in  one  of 
his  Reports,  this  structure  indeed  forms  a  lasting 
and  brilliant  tribute  to  the  genius  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Baker,  who  designed  the  scheme  of  the  dam. 

By  means  of  these  barrages  the  area  of  culti- 
vated land,  or  land  in  process  of  cultivation,  had 
already  risen  in  1906  to  5,750.000  acres,  and  the 
country  is  now  secured  against  the  dangers  at- 
tendant on  an  excessively  high  or  an  excessively 
low  Nile. 

Other  similar  works  are  in  contemplation  south 
of  Assouan,  and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  one  day  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  from  the 
lakes  in  Central  Africa  to  the  Mediterranean,  will 
have  been  so  brought  under  control  that  every 
metre  of  the  land  within  reasonable  distance  of 
the  river  will  he  available  for  cultivation. 

Although,  owing  to  the  condition  in  which 
Ismail  had  left  the  country  and  the  lack  of  money 
it  was  not  to  he  expected  that  much  could  be 
done  immediately  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
country,  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  agricultural 
produce,  which  quickly  followed  the  English  Oc- 
cupafon,  has  worked  a  complete  transformation 
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in  the  conditions  of  the  fellaheen.  Lord  Milner 
is  right  in  saying  that  "every  year  since  1884  has 
seen  some  fresh  district  restored  to  fertility  and 
in  some  cases  brought  for  the  first  time  under 
cultivation,  in  consequence  of  the  patient,  in- 
telligent, unwearying  work  which  Egypt  has 
learnt  to  expect  from  the  heads  of  the  Irrigation 
Service  and  never  expects  in  vain."  No  one 
who  has  the  welfare  of  the  country  at  heart 
can  fail  to  concur  with  this  appreciation  of 
the  English  efforts  to  restore  it  to  prosperity  and 
develop  to  the  utmost  its  resources.  And  it  must 
be  remembered,  to  the  credit  of  the  English  en- 
gineers, that  the  difficulties  with  which  they  had 
to  contend,  were  such  as  to  appear  at  the  outset 
almost  insurmountable.  Money  had  to  be  obtained 
at  a  time  when  the  country,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
bankrupt,  and  prejudices  of  all  kinds  had  to  be 
overcome.  It  was  necessary,  amongst  other 
things,  to  establish  a  system  of  rotation  during 
low  Nile,  a  system  which  was  particularly  ob- 
noxious to  the  large  and  influential  landowners 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  receive  an  undue 
supply  of  water,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  poorer 
proprietors. 

If  any  Englishman  is  popular  in  this  country, 
it  is  the  engineer  who  is  engaged  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  water.  He  is  so  generally  re- 
spected that  the  villagers  will  often  look  to  him 
for  the  settlement  of  disputes  among  themselves 
even  unconnected  with  his  official  work. 
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JUSTICE. 

Before  the  English  Occupation,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, no  Courts  worthy  of  the  name  existed 
for  the  native  population.  What  judges  there 
were,  were  appointed  by  favour  and  had  no  special 
knowledge  or  qualification.  The  kurbash  was 
employed  on  all  occasions  by  way  of  punishment 
or  to  obtain  payment  of  taxes.  Torture  was 
freely  applied  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  con- 
fessions or  the  evidence  of  witnesses.  Special 
Commissions  existed  for  the  suppression  of 
brigandage.  Many  persons  who  were  brought 
before  them  were  condemned  to  penal  servitude 
on  the  flimsiest  evidence  or  on  no  evidence  what- 
ever. They  were  presided  over  by  the  Governors 
of  the  provinces  and  were  independent  of  the 
tribunals. 

Soon  after  Lord  Dufferin  came  to  Egypt  the 
use  of  the  kurbash  was  forbidden.  It  was  not 
long  before  the  Commissions  were  abolished  and, 
as  to  the  tribunals  themselves,  the  existing  pro- 
cedure was  simplified  and  accelerated  and  a 
system  of  inspection  and  control  was  established. 
Incompetent  judges  were  replaced  by  men  who 
had  received  a  thorough  legal  education  and  a 
School  of  Law  was  established  in  Cairo.  This 
School  is  divided  into  two  sections,  in  one  of 
which  the  instruction  is  given  in  French,  in  the 
other  in  English.  But  in  both  cases  it  is  the 
French  law  which  is  mainly  taught  owing  to  the 
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fact  that  the  Egyptian  Codes  are  based  on  the 
Napoleonic  Code.  Pupils  who  attend  these 
schools  obtain  a  thorough  training  in  the  various 
branches  of  French  law,  as  far  as  it  is  applied 
in  the  Egyptian  Courts,  and  are,  at  the  same  time, 
instructed  in  the  Mussulman  law  as  applied  in 
the  native  Mahkamahs  or  religious  tribunals,  and 
they  have  to  pass  severe  examinations  before  they 
can  be  elected  to  any  judicial  post. 

It  stands  to  reason  that,  owing  to  the  exist- 
ence of  these  schools,  not  only  is  the  standard 
of  the  personnel  of  the  native  tribunals  and  Court 
of  Appeal  greatly  raised,  but  the  character  and 
attainments  of  the  men  who  plead  at  the  Bar  are 
very  different  from  what  they  were  in  the  old  days. 

The  administration  of  justice  in  Egypt  has 
always  been  a  complicated  matter  owing  to  the 
existence  of  the  capitulations.  In  addition  to  the 
native  tribunals  and  the  purely  Mussulman  Courts, 
which  deal  exclusively  with  matters  concerning 
the  personal  status  of  Moslems,  there  are  the 
Mixed  Courts,  which  hear  civil  cases  between 
persons  of  different  nationalities,  and  the  Con- 
sular Courts,  which  decide  civil  suits  between 
foreigners  of  the  same  nationality,  and  criminal 
cases  where  the  accused  is  subject  to  their  juris- 
diction. The  confusion  which  arises  from  these 
concurrent  systems  is  easily  imaginable.  It  may 
happen  that  of  several  persons  accused  of  par- 
ticipating in  a  particular  crime  one  or  more  is 
a  native  and  others  foreigners  of  different  nation- 
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alities.  In  such  a  case  the  native  has  to  be  tried 
by  the  Native  Courts  and  each  of  the  foreigners 
by  the  Consular  Court  under  whose  jurisdiction 
he  falls. 

Legislation  which  affects  the  foreigner  is  also 
a  very  difficult  matter.  Before  any  law  of  im- 
portance, which  concerns  his  interests,  can  be 
passed,  it  must  have  the  consent  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  European  Powers,  and  in  the  earlier  days 
of  the  Occupation,  the  rivalry  between  some  of 
these  often  caused  an  obstruction  to  the  promul- 
gation of  any  such  law.  We  may  remark  in 
passing,  however,  that  it  seldom  happened  that 
either  Germany  or  Austria  stood  in  the  way.  On 
the  contrary,  they  recognised  the  good  will  of 
the  British  advisers,  and  were  among  the 
first  to  assist  them  in  their  endeavour  to  carry 
any  measures  which  they  desired  to  introduce  in 
the  interests  of  the  residents  of  Egypt. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  and  in  spite,  it  must 
be  said,  of  the  avowed  opposition  of  the  Egyptian 
Prime  Minister  of  the  moment,  from  the  time  that 
Sir  John  Scott  was  appointed  Judicial  Adviser  to 
the  Khedive,  improvements  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  Native  and 
the  Mixed  Courts,  have  been  carried  out  from 
year  to  year.  But,  owing  to  the  circumstances 
above-mentioned,  the  efforts  of  the  English  re- 
formers have  mostly  been  confined  to  the  intro- 
duction of  reforms  in  the  native  tribunals.  When 
these  latter  were   first  established,   every  little 
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case,  even  of  the  utmost  insignificance,  involv- 
ing, perhaps,  the  infliction  of  a  fine  of  a  few 
piastres,  could  be  brought  to  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
which  consisted  of  five  judges.  At  the  present  day 
there  are  numerous  summary  courts  throughout 
the  country  which  give  final  decisions  in  matters 
of  small  importance  and,  where  an  appeal  lies 
against  their  decisions,  it  goes  to  the  district 
tribunal  and  not  to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  The 
latter  is  occupied  with  appeals  from  the  local 
tribunals  only,  and  Courts  of  Assizes  have  been 
established  which  deal  finally  with  the  worst  forms 
of  crime.  The  Court  of  Appeal  is  now  composed 
partly  of  native  and  partly  of  European  judges, 
and  three  only  sit  to  hear  the  cases  brought  to 
it,  instead  of  five,  as  formerly. 

Owing  to  these  reforms,  the  administration  of 
justice  is  now  carried  on  both  conscientiously  and 
expeditiously  to  the  incalculable  advantage  of  all 
concerned,  and  no  doubt,  under  present  circum- 
stances, we  may  hope  to  see  radical  and  beneficial 
improvements  in  the  system  of  tribunals  which 
deal  with  cases  where  the  litigants  are  of  different 
nationalities.  We  may  even  look  forward  to  a 
day,  in  the  near  future,  when  all  the  various  sys- 
tems will  be  amalgamated  into  one.  This  will 
indeed  be  a  triumph  for  the  English  Advisers. 

EDUCATION. 
Education  is  another  matter  which  was  seriously 
taken  in  hand  in  the  early  days  of  the  Occupation. 
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At  that  time  not  more  than  ££70,000  were  de- 
voted to  this  object.     By  1906  that  amount  had 
risen  to  ££305,000.     In   1913  ££282,000  were 
expended  by  the  Provincial  Councils  alone  on 
education,   including   £Ei82,ooo   on  elementary 
vernacular  and  industrial  schools  and  ££69,000 
on  primary  and  higher  education.    In  elementary 
education  the  Councils  had  then  under  their  con- 
trol 191 1  elementary  schools  in  which  57,175  child- 
ren were  receiving  instruction.    In  all,  there  were 
about  10,000  of  these  schools  scattered  over  the 
country.     Not  many  years  ago  education  was 
practically  confined  to  boys,  but  at  last  the  re- 
luctance of  parents  to  send  their  girls  to  school 
has  been  in  great  measure  overcome.     29  of 
the  191 1  schools  mentioned  above  are  exclusively 
for  girls  and  their  attendance  had  risen  by  degrees 
to  6,322  in  1913.     The  teaching  staff  of  those 
191 1  schools  alone  consisted  of  2,107  men  an(* 
49  women.     As  regards  primary  education,  the 
Provincial  Councils  were  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining 43  Higher  Schools  for  boys  and  10  for 
girls  and  financially  assisting  20  private  Higher 
Schools  for  boys  and  5  for  girls.    28  per  cent,  of 
the  pupils  received  their  education  free.  The 
number    of    boys   on    the    roll  of  the  Primary 
Schools   under  the  direct   management   of  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction  in  1913  was  7,119. 
At  the  same  time,  continual  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  Government  Secondary  Schools.  In 
1  q  1 1  there  were  five  of  these  attended  by  2,160 
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boys;  in  1912  the  number  rose  to  2,485  and,  in 
1913  to  2,532.  During  the  same  period  the  number 
of  boys  attending  private  Egyptian  Secondary 
Schools  reached  2,800.  The  total  number  of 
Egyptians  in  all  schools  of  this  class,  including 
those  attending  the  foreign  Secondary  Schools, 
was  then  about  6,300.  Some  of  these  pupils 
continue  their  studies  after  leaving  the  Secondary 
Schools,  at  Government  Colleges,  at  private 
schools  or  even  abroad. 

Special  schools  have  been  established  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  for  the  purpose  of  imparting 
agricultural,  technical  and  commercial  education. 
I  have  already  spoken  of  the  Law  School  now 
long  since  opened  in  Cairo.  In  191 2,  there  were 
453  students  in  the  Agricultural  Schools,  as  com- 
pared with  356  in  the  previous  year.  Farm  Schools 
have  also  been  started  in  this  connection,  and 
the  desire  for  education  in  this  branch  is  so  great 
that  it  is  difficult  to  meet  the  demand  for  trained 
teachers.  The  School  of  Agriculture  at  Giza 
now  ranks  as  a  College.  It  contained  in  1912, 
183  students,  23  of  whom  qualified  for  the 
diploma  in  that  year.  There  were,  in  1912,  23 
Technical  Schools  with  3,177  pupils,  as  compared 
with  21  schools  and  2,953  pupils  in  191 1.  Car- 
pentry and  all  branches  of  mechanics  and  engi- 
neering are  taught  there.  In  addition  to  these, 
a  number  of  Trade  Schools,  maintained  by 
Provincial  Councils  or  by  private  societies,  are 
inspected   and  assisted  by  the   Department  of 
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Technical  Education.  There  is  a  School  of  Art 
at  Cairo,  with  over  100  pupils,  at  which  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  sculpture,  decoration,  painting 
and  architecture.  The  number  of  pupils  at  the 
School  of  Medicine  at  Cairo  is  yearly  increasing 
and  the  instruction  given  there  places  it  on  a  level 
with  many  of  the  best  schools  in  the  European 
capitals. 

Compulsory  education  is  a  thing  as  yet  un- 
known, but  the  yearly  increase  of  attendance,  to 
which  I  have  drawn  attention,  shows  that  educa- 
tion is  becoming  more  and  more  popular  amongst 
the  population,  as  the  opportunities  grow  wider. 

THE  ARMY. 

There  existed  before  the  Occupation  a  native 
Egyptian  Army.  But  its  condition  was  such  as 
to  betray  its  Turkish  origin.  The  pay  of  the 
officers  was  always  in  arrear,  so  that  they  were 
encouraged  to  provide  for  their  necessities  by 
dishonest  means.  The  barracks,  in  which  the 
men  were  housed,  were  of  the  worst  description 
and  no  steps  were  taken  to  alleviate  the  suffering 
of  the  sick  and  wounded.  In  order  to  escape 
conscription,  large  numbers  of  the  population 
were  in  the  habit  of  maiming  or  blinding  them- 
selves in  early  youth.  There  is  no  need  to  de- 
scribe in  detail  the  various  reforms  which  have 
been  carried  out  in  the  organisation  of  the  Egypt- 
ian Army,  since  those  times.  They  are  eloquently 
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illustrated  by  the  following  quotations,  the  first 
from  a  telegram  of  General  Baker  describing 
the  defeat  of  the  Egyptian  Army  at  El  Teb  on 
the  road  to  Tokar  on  February  5th,  1884,  and 
the  second  from  a  Report  by  Colonel  Holled- 
Smith  describing  the  victory,  also  of  the  Egyptian 
Army,  at  Afafit  on  the  road  to  Tokar  on  February 
19th,  1891  :  — 

(1)  "On  the  square  being  only  threatened  by  a 
small  force  of  enemy,  certainly  less  than  a  thou- 
sand strong,  the  Egyptian  troops  threw  down  their 
arms  and  ran,  allowing  themselves  to  be  killed 
without  the  slightest  resistance.  More  than  5,000 
killed,  all  material  lost." 

(2)  "The  main  body  of  the  dervishes  were  50 
yards  from  our  front  line  and  were  extending  to 
the  right  and  left  to  envelop  the  position.  The 
bulk  of  their  force  was  directed  against  the  line 
occupied  by  the  12th  Battalion,  their  attack  being 
pushed  home  with  their  usual  intrepidity  and  fear- 
lessness. The  troops,  however,  stood  their 
ground  and  did  not  yield  one  inch  throughout 
the  line." 

It  was  in  both  cases  "the  same  attacking 
enemy,"  as  Lord  Milner  has  remarked,  in  quot- 
ing the  shove  passages,  "the  dervishes,  who  fight 
without  fear;  the  same  circumstances,  no  British 
soldiers;  the  same  fellaheen  soldiers  trained  by 
English  officers." 

It  was  this  reformed  army  which,  under 
the  leadership)  of   General   Grenfell,  overthrew 
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the  hordes  of  Wad  el  Negumi,  who  were  de- 
scending upon  Egypt  from  trie  Sudan.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  but  for  this  victory  at 
Toski,  on  August  3rd,  1889,  Cairo  would  have 
been  subjected  sooner  or  later  to  an  invasion  of 
savages  from  the  South,  as  it  was  at  an  earlier 
period  of  Egyptian  history. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

Sir  Guyer  Hunter,  after  visiting  the  Egyptian 
hospitals  in  1883,  made  the  following  comment : 
"The  hospitals,"  he  said,  "are  in  a  more  or  less 
tumble-down,  dirty  condition,  impregnated  with 
foul  odours  and  containing  beds  filthy  in  the 
extreme.  They  are,  in  fact,  noisome  places  utter- 
ly unfit  for  the  reception  of  human  beings  .  .  . 
the  medical  administration  is  simply  deplorable." 

To-day  there  are  in  Egypt  22  General  Hospitals 
under  the  management  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Health,  and  their  condition  compares 
favourably  with  that  of  any  in  Europe,  in 
cleanliness  and  general  organisation.  They  are 
equipped  with  a  staff  of  trained  nurses,  and 
dispensaries  are  attached  to  them  where  the  poor 
can  obtain  gratuitous  treatment.  The  number  of 
patients  treated  free  of  charge  in  1913  was  40,281 
as  compared  with  31,946  in  1912.  In  districts 
where  no  Government  dispensaries  exist  the 
medical  officers  are  supplied  with  drugs  and  first- 
aid  dressings  in  order  that  they  may  treat  the 
poor  without  payment. 
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It  is  well-known  that  ophthalmia  was,  not  many 
years  ago,  one  of  the  worst  plagues  of  Egypt. 
Special  hospitals  have  now  been  established  for 
the  treatment  of  this  disease.  By  1912,  13  were 
at  work  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and  4  were 
in  course  of  construction.  During  1913,  25,000 
patients  were  cured  and  a  larger  number  exam- 
ined and  treated,  and  more  than  9,000  persons 
presented  themselves  for  advice  who  were  blind 
in  one  or  both  eyes.  In  the  hope  of  finally  de- 
livering the  country  from  this  scourge,  a  careful 
system  of  inspection  and  treatment  is  being 
carried  out.  In  every  town,  where  there  is  a 
Government  Ophthalmic  Hospital,  the  Infant 
Schools  are  examined.  Anyone  who  has  lived 
in  Egypt  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  or  has 
revisited  it  in  recent  times,  cannot  fail  to 
acknowledge  the  inestimable  benefit  which  has 
been  conferred  on  the  country  by  the  liberality 
of  Sir  Ernest  Cassel,  who,  by  his  donations, 
assisted  the  campaign  against  ophthalmia  when 
it  was  first  undertaken,  and  applaud  the  energy 
with  which  it  is  being  conducted. 

The  general  state  of  Public  Health  has  much 
improved  throughout  the  country,  but  in  matters 
of  sanitation  our  reformers  have  met  with  no 
little  opposition  among  the  lower  classes  of  the 
population,  in  their  ignorant  interpretation  of 
the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  which,  rightly  under- 
stood, teaches  that  cleanliness  is  next  to 
righteousness.    Filtered  water  supplies  are  being 
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provided  in  the  majority  of  the  large  towns  and 
elsewhere  the  drinking  water  is  being  freed  as 
much  as  possible  from  pollution;  and  if  the 
inhabitants  continue  to  drink  contaminated  water 
it  is  their  own  fault  when  they  suffer  by  so  do- 
ing. Meanwhile,  a  staff  of  bacteriologists  is 
studying,  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  various 
diseases  which  infest  the  country  and  the  best 
means  of  stamping  them  out.  or  at  least  weaken- 
ing the  sources  of  infection.  A  large  staff  of 
veterinary  surgeons  is  attached  to  the  Public 
Health  Department,  and  cattle  plague  as  well 
as  human  pestilences  has  been  taken  successfully 
in  hand. 

PRISONS. 

With  regard  to  this  item,  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that,  in  1883,  their  condition  was  described  as 
abominable  and  barbarous,  while  to-day  they  must 
be  described  as  model  establishments,  as  anyone 
may  see  by  visiting  them.  Indeed,  there  is  a 
danger  of  crime  being  encouraged  by  the  desire 
to  obtain  a  lodging  there.  The  prisoners  are  in- 
structed in  all  kinds  of  handicrafts  and  the  wares 
which  they  produce  are  sold  to  the  public.  Where 
possible,  they  are  kept  well-exercised  and  the 
hygienic  conditions  are  perfect. 

PUBLIC  WORKS. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  most  important 
of  these  under  the  heading  of  Irrigation.  We 
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need  do  no  more  than  allude  to  the  numerous 
works  of  utility,  including  the  macadamised  roads, 
which  are  yearly  constructed.  We  will  content 
ourselves  with  mentioning,  by  way  of  example, 
the  principal  buildings  which  were  under  con- 
struction in  the  year  preceding  the  war.  They 
included  :  — ■ 

A  Secondary  School  at  Tanta. 

Additions  to  the  Lunatic  Asylum  at  Khanka. 

Training  College  for  Girls  at  Bulaq. 

New  Roofs  to  the  Egyptian  Museum 

A  Hospital  at  Oena. 

Tribunal  at  Assiut. 

Secondary  School  at  Assiut. 

Prison  at  Benha. 

In  the  same  year  £Ei5,ooo  were  spent  by  the 
Committee  for  the  Preservation  of  Arab  Monu- 
ments, and  a  number  of  mosques  were  repaired. 

• 

RAILWAYS,  POST  AND  TELEGRAPHS.' 

These  items  need  not  detain  us.  The  railway 
receipts  had  reached  in  1889  the  sum  of 
£Ei,30i,ooo.  By  1891  there  had  been  an  increase 
of  25  per  cent.  In  1913  they  reached  the  figure 
of  ££3,819,000.  In  1890  the  Egyptian  railways 
carried  4.700,000  passengers  and  1,683,000  tons 
of  goods;  in  1906  22,550,000  passengers  and 
20,036,000  tons  of  goods.  The  increase  has  been 
constantly  maintained. 
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Nothing  could  better  illustrate  the  enormous 
improvement  in  the  material  condition  of  the 
country.  At  the  same  time,  there  has  been  an 
immense  augmentation  of  the  number  of  inland 
letters  and  telegrams.  In  1913,  87,000,000 
letters,  cards,  etc.,  passed  through  the 
post,  being  an  increase  of  6\  per  cent,  on  the 
preceding  year.  This,  it  must  be  recognised,  is 
no  small  number,  considering  the  still  small  per- 
centage of  persons  able  to  read  and  write. 


The  above  is  a  very  summary  sketch  of  the 
benefits  which  no  person  with  an  impartial  mind 
can  deny  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  country 
during  the  last  thirty-four  years.  There  is  now 
equal  justice  for  all:  a  Pasha  is  just  as  liable  to 
imprisonment  as  the  poorest  inhabitant  of  the 
country.  The  slave  traffic  is  at  an  end;  at  least, 
anyone  who  engages  in  it  has  to  reflect  that  he 
is  exposing  himself  to  the  severest  punishment. 
Even  domestic  slavery  is  likely  soon  to  be  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

Steps  have  been  taken  in  the  direction  of 
educating  the  people  to  govern  themselves. 
Municipalities  have  been  established  in  fifteen 
towns  and  districts,  and  there  are  about  forty 
Local  Commissions.  A  Legislative  Assembly,  to 
which  new  laws  and  modifications  of  old  laws 
are  submitted,  and  a  General  Assembly,  have,  as 
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is  well  known,  existed  since  the  early  days  of  the 
British  Occupation. 

And  these  reforms  have  been  carried  out  in 
the  face  of  difficulties  which  no  one  living  out- 
side the  country  is  able  to  realise.  In  'the  first 
place  there  was  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the 
necessary  funds.  It  was  impossible  to  draw 
on  the  Reserve  Fund  without  the  consent  of  the 
Caisse  de  la  Dette,  or  to  exceed  the  limit  of  ex- 
penditure without  the  consent  of  the  Powers.  A 
loan  even  could  not  be  raised  without  the  con- 
sent of  Turkey.  It  was  only  when,  in  1904,  the 
Anglo-French  Agreement  was  concluded,  and 
the  control  of  the  Caisse  de  la  Dette  was  prac- 
tically abolished,  that  the  Egyptian  Government 
was  able  to  profit  in  full  measure  by  the  financial 
prosperity  of  the  country.  All  kinds  of  prejudices 
had  to  be  overcome;  visitations  of  plague  and 
cholera  had  to  be  met ;  unusually  high  or  low 
Niles  had  to  be  controlled.  Lord  Milner  has 
justly  remarked  that  the  reforms  have  not  been 
carried  out  owing  to  good  luck  but  in  spite  of 
bad  luck,  and  there  can  be  no  greater  libel  than 
to  say  that  in  bringing  order  out  of  chaos — in 
transforming  the  darkness  of  the  latter  years  of  Is- 
mail's reign  into  the  comparative  light  of  these 
days — the  English  Advisers  have  sought  their  owr. 
interests,  to  the  disadvantage  of  others.  We  have 
already  said  that  natives  as  well  as  foreigners  have 
benefited  by  them.  From  a  question  of  a  supply  of 
stationery  to  one  of  the  Government  Offices  to 
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the  construction  of  a  bridgpe  over  the  Nile,  con- 
tractors of  all  nationalities  are  invited,  without 
distinction,  to  send  in  their  tenders,  and  that  one 
has  always  been  accepted  which  was  the  most  to 
the  interest  of  the  Egyptian  Government,  for  one 
reason  or  another. 

An  illustration  of  this  impartiality  is  quoted 
by  a  German  writer  Eduard  Bernstein  in  Die 
Englische  Gcfahr  und  das  Deutsche  Volk:  (page 
36)- 

"  Lord  Cromer,  who  had  been  for  years  Great 
Britain's  representative  in  Egypt,  once  selected 
a  Belgian  firm  to  take  up  a  contract  for  railway 
material  amounting  to  10,000,000  mark* 
(£500,000).  The  Egyptian  Ministers  showed  their 
surprise  at  this,  as  many  offers  had  been  received 
from  English  firms  too.  But  Lord  Cromer  said  : 
'We  have  to  look  after  the  interests  of  Egypt 
and  not  those  of  England,  and  the  Belgian  offer 
is  of  the  best  value.'  " 

We  do  not  pretend  that  England  does  not 
consult  her  own  interests  at  the  same  time,  but 
she  lias  identified  her  interests  with  those  of  the 
residents  in  the  country,  both  foreign  and  native. 
While  turning  a  deficit  into  a  surplus,  she  has 
always  had  in  view  the  diminution  of  taxation. 
She  has  increased  the  facilities  for  the  pilgrimage 
to  Mecca  of  the  Mussulman  population  and  added 
to  the  comforts  of  the  devout  who  undertake  it. 
She  has  attracted  a  large  number  of  tourists  to 
the  country  who  spend  their  money  there  and 
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help  not  a  little  in  increasing  the  prosperity  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  native  residents.  There 
is  no  longer  any  abject  poverty  amongst  the 
latter;  no  chance  of  a  famine,  as  in  former  days, 
in  consequence  of  a  low  Nile  flood.  Under  present 
circumstances,  foreign  capital  will  be  no  longer 
withheld  on  account  of  the  uncertain  political 
situation,  but  will  be  freely  invested  in  the  country, 
and  we  can  look  forward  to  an  ever  brighter 
future. 

Whether  Egypt  will  ever  be  entirely  independ- 
ent of  foreign,  influence  no  man  can  say.  She 
naturally  looks  forward  to  an  ultimate  realisation 
of  this  hope.  Meanwhile  we  must  remember  that 
she  has  never  known  independence  in  any  full 
sense.  Almost  from  the  beginning  of  her  his- 
tory, the  country  has  in  turn  been  overrun  by 
Ethiopians,  Persians,  Greeks.  Romans,  Arabs 
and  Turks.  These  nations,  one  after  the  other, 
have  ruled  as  masters.  We  may  regard  those 
who  are  in  occupation  at  present  as  patient  in- 
structors and  feel  confident  that  their  avowed 
intention  of  preparing  the  country  for  self-govern 
ment  is  no  chimera. 

No  better  testimony  to  the  work  which  the 
English  have  done  for  Egypt  ca-n  be  found  than 
that  which  is  contained  in  the  two  following 
quotations.  The  first  is  an  expression  of  German 
opinion,  taken  from  Herr  von  P.randi's  Die  Eve- 

-  o 

Hsche  Kolonialpolitik.  It  bcais  out  all  1  have 
said :  — 
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"The  Earl  of  Cromer  .  .  .  has  made  out  of 
this  poverty-stricken  debt-laden  land,  as  well  as 
out  of  the  desolate  Soudan,  a  prosperous  Empire, 
with  considerable  budget  surpluses  every  year. 
He  owes  this  success  to  his  clear  head,  his  energy 
and  the  tact  with  which  he  overcame  the  difficulties 
caused  by  the  opposition  of  the  Egyptian 
Government,  by  the  religious  fanaticism  and 
moral  apathy  of  the  population  and  not  least  by 
the  control  and  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
signatory  Powers  .  .  .  The  foundation  of  his 
success  is  lowness  of  taxation  .  .  .  This  policy 
has  been  followed  for  more  than  twenty  years 
in  Egypt  with  the  result  that  the  returns  have 
shown  an  uncommon  increase." 

The  second  passage  is  an  extract  from  a  letter 
which  was  received  by  Lord  Cromer  from  a 
Moslem — apparently  one  of  the  Ulema — in  1906. 
Though  written  in  a  fanatical  spirit,  it  contained 
the  following  admissions  : 

"  He  must  be  blind  who  does  not  see  what  the 
English  have  wrought  in  Egypt;  the  gates  of  jus- 
tice stand  open  to  the  poor;  the  streams  flow 
through  the  land  and  are  not  stopped  by  order 
of  the  strong;  the  poor  man  is  lifted  up  and  the 
rich  man  pulled  down;  the  hand  of  the  oppressor 
and  the  briber  is  struck  when  outstretched  to  do 
evil.  Our  eyes  see  these  things  and  know  from 
whom  they  come." 
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NOTE 

July  30,  1917. 

Within  the  last  few  days  it  has  been  announced 
that  the  Canadian  Government  has  introduced  a 
bill  for  the  imposition  of  an  Income  Tax.  The 
rates  proposed  are  moderate  for  a  war  measure, 
the  highest  percentage  of  taxation  being  con- 
siderably less  than  one-half  the  rates  fixed  by  our 
House  of  Representatives.  Moreover,  the  act  as 
introduced  by  the  Government  provides  that 
income  taxation  will  be  remitted  to  individuals  up 
to  the  amount  which  they  are  now  paying  directly 
or  as  members  of  a  co-partnership  or  as  share- 
holders in  corporations,  for  excess  war  profits 
taxes  and  other  special  war  taxes  under  the  existing 
laws.  In  fact,  if  the  newspaper  reports  are  correct, 
it  is  the  announced  intention  of  the  Canadian 
Government,  with  the  adoption  of  the  Income 
Tax,  to  reduce  or  abolish  the  Excess  Profits  Tax 
at  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

Accordingly,  whilst  America,  under  the  bills 
pending  in  Congress,  would  have  an  unprece- 
dentedly  high  Income  Tax  and  an  Excess  Profits 
Tax,  Canada  would  have  but  a  moderate  Income 
Tax,  and  that  tax  apparently  would  not  be  in 
addition  to  but  largely  or  entirely  in  place  of  the 
Excess  Profits  Tax. 


Personally  I  believe  in  both  forms  of  taxation. 
While  an  Excess  Profits  Tax  is  not  entirely  free 
from  economic  objections,  I  believe  that  from  the 
moral  and  social  point  of  view  the  arguments  for 
it  in  war  time  are  so  strong  as  to  make  it  a  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  tax — limited  only  by  the 
consideration  that  it  must  not  reach  a  point  at 
which  business  activity  would  be  crippled,  cash 
resources  unduly  curtailed,  expansion  lamed, 
employment  and  wages  affected,  or  the  incentive 
to  maximum  effort  and  enterprise  destroyed. 

The  enrichment  of  corporations  or  persons  out 
of  profits  resulting  from  a  war  in  which  this  coun- 
try is  engaged  is  rightly  abhorrent  to  the  public 
conscience. 

As  to  individual  income  taxes,  my  views  con- 
cerning the  limits  within  which  such  taxation  is 
wise  and  sound  and  beyond  which  it  cannot  go 
without  becoming  both  unproductive  and  harmful 
to  the  commonwealth,  are  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages. 

Attention  may  well  be  called  to  the  following 
significant  remarks  contained  in  the  speech  with 
which  the  very  able  Canadian  Minister  of  Finance, 
Sir  Thomas  White,  introduced  the  relatively  moder- 
ate measure  of  income  taxation  proposed  on  behalf 
of  the  Canadian  Government:  "We  will  need  men  of 
enterprise  and  ability  who  can  bring  capital  into  the 
country  and  develop  our  immense  resources,  and  in 
reviewing  this  measure  after  the  war  I  think  con- 


sideration  should  be  given  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  taxation  is  so  heavy  as  to  operate  to  prevent  men 
of  that  type  from  coming  to  this  country  and  giving 
us  the  benefit  of  their  enterprise  and  their  capital." 

Also,  the  following  exchange  of  questions  and 
answers  in  the  course  of  the  debate  would  seem 
worthy  of  note: 

Question:  How  about  an  alien  who  lives  in 
another  country  and  who  has  stock  or  interests  in 
Canada  from  which  he  gets  an  income? 

Sir  Thomas  White:  We  do  not  tax  any  but 
residents  of  Canada. 

Question:  The  United  States  impose  such 
a  tax? 

Sir  Thomas  White :  I  believe  they  do  but  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  it  is  rather  an  unwise  tax. 

'  From  the  figures  submitted  to  Congress  by 
Secretary  McAdoo,  it  appears  that  considerably 
larger  appropriations  are  called  for  than  were 
originally  estimated.  A  portion  of  the  additional 
funds  required  will  presumably  be  raised  by  taxa- 
tion. In  this  connection  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
the  suggested  tax  of  say  one  per  cent  (or  perhaps 
only  one-half  of  one  per  cent)  on  purchases  above 
five  dollars,  excluding  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials 
(see  page  36),  deserves  serious  consideration.  It 
is  in  effect  a  tax  on  expenditures  and  as  such  would 
be  borne  mainly  by  the  rich  and  well-to-do. 
Such  a  tax  ought  to  produce  a  very  large  amount 


of  revenue,  with  a  minimum  of  disturbance,  hard- 
ship and  complication.  It  would  be  of  the  essence 
of  that  tax  that  it  be  paid  not  by  the  seller,  but  by 
the  purchaser,  and  that  it  be  charged  as  a  separate 
item  and  not  included  in  the  selling  price.  A 
similar  tax  was  imposed  in  the  course  of  the  Civil 
War.  As  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  it  functioned 
very  well  and  met  with  ready  acceptance,  proof 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  was  not 
repealed  until  several  years  after  the  close  of 
that  war. 


0.  H.  K. 


War  Taxation 


The  recent  publication  of  a  little  pamphlet 
entitled  "Some  Comments  on  War  Taxation" 
elicited  numerous  interesting  comments  by  the 
readers.  The  points  to  which  these  comments 
mainly  related  were  the  statements  contained  in 
the  pamphlet  that: 

First.  If  our  neighbor  Canada  continues  her 
present  policy  of  not  taxing  incomes,  or  if  she 
imposes  only  a  moderate  tax  while  rates  of  income 
taxation  in  America  are  fixed  at  oppressively  and 
unnecessarily  high  rates,  there  can  be  little  ques- 
tion that  the  ultimate  result  will  be  an  outflow  of 
capital  to  Canada,  and  that  men  of  enterprise 
will  seek  that  country. 

Second.  Moneyed  men  not  having  their  capital 
engaged  in  active  business,  if  they  are  so  consti- 
tuted that  their  consciences  permit  them  to  evade 
their  share  of  monetary  sacrifice,  can  put  their 
funds  into  tax-exempt  securities. 
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In  reference  to  the  foregoing  points,  I  have 
written  two  letters  in  answer  to  correspondents. 
These  letters  contain  an  elaboration  of  certain 
arguments  and  viewpoints  set  forth  in  the  original 
article  on  War  Taxation  and  also  refer  to  some 
additional  phases  of  the  subject.  Those  who  have 
done  me  the  honor  of  perusing  that  article  may 
possibly  be  interested  in  reading  these  letters. 

In  order  that  they  may  be  presented  as  a  part 
of  the  argument  as  a  whole,  the  original  article 
with  a  few  additions  and  slight  revisions  is  printed 
in  the  first  part  of  this  pamphlet,  followed  by  the 
letters. 

0.  H.  K. 

52  William  Street, 
New  York,  July  5,  1917. 
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SOME  COMMENTS  ON 
WAR  TAXATION 


IS 

This  is  a  reprint,  somewhat  amplified, 
of  an  article  printed  recently  in  the 
New  York  Times.  The  original  article 
was  written  before  the  recommendations 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Comm  ittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  reported 

IN  A  TIME  of  patriotic  exaltation  and 
of  universal  obligation  and  readiness 
to  make  great  sacrifices  to  bring  a 
most  just  and  righteous  war  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion,  the  voice  of  sober  argument 
and  matter  of  fact  considerations  is  apt  to 
grate  upon  the  ears  of  the  people. 

That  voice  is  all  the  less  likely  to  be 
popular  when  the  arguments  it  puts  forth 
may  easily  lend  themselves  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  being  actuated  by  solici- 
tous care  for  selfish  interests. 


Some  Comments 


I  am  fully  aware  that  by  publishing  the 
following  observations  I  am  exposing  my- 
self to  that  interpretation  and  to  criticism 
of,  and  attack  upon,  my  motives. 

Yet,  seeing  that  certain  measures  now 
under  consideration  threaten  to  take 
shape  in  a  way  which,  from  my  practical 
business  experience  and  after  mature 
deliberation,  I  am  bound  to  regard  as 
faulty  and  as  indeed  harmful  to  the 
country,  I  believe  it  to  be  right  and  proper 
to  contribute  my  views  to  the  public  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  for  whatever  they 
may  be  worth. 

I  can  only  hope,  then,  that  in  what  I 
am  going  to  say  I  shall  be  given  credit  for 
endeavoring  to  speak  conscientiously  and 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  judg- 
ment from  the  point  of  view  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  entire  country  and  not  of  the 
welfare  merely  of  the  well-to-do. 

I  shall  address  myself  to  the  practical 
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aspect  and  to  a  few  phases  only  of  the 
question  and  shall  not  attempt  to  enter 
into  the  economic  theories  and  the  broader 
and  deeper  considerations  involved. 

I  shall  assume  in  my  argument  that 
what  Congress  is  seeking  to  accomplish  is 
to  impose  taxes  justly,  effectively  and 
scientifically  with  the  desire  to  disturb  the 
country's  trade  and  commerce  as  little  as 
possible  and  to  avoid  as  much  as  may  be 
the  evils  of  financial  dislocation. 

I  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  at  a 
time  when  more  than  ever  the  unity  of  the 
country  should  be  emphasized,  sectional 
selfishness  will  find  no  place  in  the  taxa- 
tion program,  and  that,  should  it  be  at- 
tempted nevertheless,  the  congressional 
delegations  of  the  States  which  would  be 
unjustly  affected,  would  resist,  regardless 
of  party  affiliations,  harmful  discrimina- 
tion against  their  constituents  and  their 
States. 
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I  shall  assume  that  it  is  not  the  purpose 
and  intent  of  Congress,  under  the  guise  of 
the  necessities  of  the  war  situation,  to 
embrace  the  doctrines  of  Socialism. 

Our  present  economic  system,  our 
present  method  of  wealth  distribution 
may  or  may  not  stand  in  need  of  change ; 
the  fact  remains  that  Congress  has  no 
mandate  to  effect  a  fundamental  change. 

The  consequence  of  such  a  change 
would  be  so  immensely  far-reaching  that 
no  government  has  the  right  to  sanction 
steps  to  bring  it  about  until  the  subject 
has  been  fully  discussed  before  the  peo- 
ple in  all  its  bearings  and  the  people  have 
pronounced  judgment  through  a  Presi- 
dential or  other  election. 
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I  will  first  state  what  in  my  opinion 
ought  not  to  be  done : 

I 

I  take  it  that  not  many  words  need  be 
used  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  the  argu- 
ment, heard  even  in  the  Halls  of  Congress: 
"If  men  are  to  be  conscripted,  wealth  also 
must  be  conscripted." 

Men  will  be  conscripted  to  the  extent  that 
it  is  wise  and  just  and  needful.  So,  and  no 
other,  should  wealth  and  the  country  s  re- 
sources in  general  he  conscripted. 

And,  are  not  the  children  of  the  well-to- 
do  conscripted  equally  with  the  children 
of  the  poor? 

Indeed,  the  proportion  of  the  sons  of 
the  well-to-do  on  the  actual  fighting  line 
is  bound  to  be  a  predominating  one,  be- 
cause vast  numbers  of  wage  workers  in 
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the  industries  and  on  the  farms  will 
necessarily  have  to  be  retained  at  their 
accustomed  vocations  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  output  of  our  factories  and  farms. 

Have  the  children  of  the  well-to-do 
been  backward  in  volunteering?  Were 
they  not,  on  the  contrary,  amongst  the 
very  first  to  offer  to  serve  and  to  fight? 
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There  appears  to  prevail  amongst  not  a 
few  people  the  strange  delusion  that  Amer- 
ica's entrance  into  the  war  was  fomented  by 
moneyed  men,  in  part,  at  least,  from  the 
motive  and  for  the  purpose  of  gain. 

Were  there  any  such  men,  no  public 
condemnation  of  them  could  be  too  severe,  no 
punishment  would  be  adequate.  I  am 
absolutely  certain  that  no  such  hideous  and 
dastardly  calculation  found  lodgment  in  the 
brain  of  any  American,  rich  or  poor. 

Moreover,  is  it  not  perfectly  manifest 
that  any  rich  man  in  his  senses  must  have 
known  that  his  selfish  interest  was  best 
promoted  by  the  continuance  of  the  con- 
ditions of  the  last  three  years  in  which 
America  furnished  funds  and  supplies  to 
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Europe  at  huge  profits,  whilst  our  enter- 
ing the  war  was  bound  to  diminish  those 
profits  very  largely  (indeed,  to  entirely 
eliminate  some  of  them) ,  to  interfere  with 
business  activity  in  many  lines  and  to 
compel  the  imposition  of  heavy  taxes  on 
wealth? 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  our  rich  men  that, 
though  fully  realizing  the  extent  of  the 
monetary  loss  and  sacrifices  which  war 
between  this  country  and  Germany  must 
necessarily  bring  to  them,  there  were  but 
very  few  of  them  who  supported  the 
Peace-at-any-Price  Party  or  favored  the 
avoidance  of  America  entering  into  the 
war  when  it  had  become  plain  that  our 
participation  in  that  war  could  not  be 
avoided  with  honor  and  with  due  regard 
for  our  duty  to  our  own  country,  or  to  the 
cause  of  right  and  liberty  throughout  the 
world. 

Yet,  somehow,  the  pacifists  seem  to 
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have  singled  out  the  rich  as  mainly 
responsible  for  the  war. 

It  may  be  due,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, to  a  resulting  feeling  of  resent- 
ment that  the  proposal  to  confiscate  dur- 
ing the  war  all  incomes  beyond  a  certain 
figure  is  actively  promoted  by  leading 
pacifists — a  proposal  based  upon  ignor- 
ance of,  or  disregard  for,  the  laws  of 
economics,  teachings  of  history  and  prac- 
tical considerations. 

If  any  such  scheme  were  to  be  adopted, 
the  consequences  to  the  country  at  large 
would  be  far  more  serious  than  to  the 
victims  of  the  proposed  action. 

If  such  a  measure  of  outright  confisca- 
tion were  seriously  apprehended,  at  a 
time  moreover  and  under  conditions 
which  are  far  as  yet  from  calling  for  ex- 
treme measures,  capital  would  cease  to 
flow  in  its  accustomed  currents  and  some 
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of  it  would  seek  other  channels  legiti- 
mately open  to  it. 

It  would  certainly  cease  flowing  into 
constructive  use  and  would  instead  con- 
fine itself,  to  an  extent  at  least,  to  muni- 
cipal, state  and  federal  tax-exempt 
securities.  Enterprise  would  be  seriously 
hampered  and  in  some  respects  brought  to 
a  standstill  entirely. 

Many  thousands  of  workmen  would  be 
thrown  out  of  employment.  Many  busi- 
nesses and  shops  would  close. 

There  would  ensue,  as  a  natural  con- 
sequence and  without  any  conscious 
determination,  a  nation-wide  strike  of 
constructive  activity  and  enterprise  in 
commerce  and  finance,  because  men  will 
not  look  upon  it  as  a  "square  deal"  if  they 
are  to  take  all  the  risk  and  responsibility, 
all  the  hard  work  and  ceaseless  strain  and 
care  of  business  effort,  whilst  the  Govern- 
ment would  needlessly  take  from  them  an 
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unduly  large  share  of  the  fruit  of  their 
labor,  let  alone  all  of  it  except  an  arbi- 
trarily fixed  sum. 

I  say  "needlessly"  because,  were  it 
really  needed,  business  men  would  willingly 
sacrifice  their  entire  income  for  the  country's 
cause. 

They  would  work  for  patriotism,  with- 
out any  recompense  whatever,  just  as 
hard  and  harder  than  they  do  for  gain 
or  for  ambition,  if  the  occasion  required  it. 

But,  of  course,  everyone  knows  that 
nothing  remotely  approaching  such  dras- 
tic taxation  is  required  in  this  country  at 
this  time. 

It  is  absolutely  right  to  proclaim 
and  to  enforce  by  legislation  that  no 
man,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  prevent 
it,  shall  make  money  out  of  a  war  in 
which  his  country  is  engaged,  but 
there  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
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between  that  just  and  moral  doctrine 
and  between  the  doctrine  that  no 
man  shall  be  permitted  to  have  more 
than  an  arbitrarily  fixed  income 
during  a  war. 

If  $100,000  or  any  fixed  sum  is  the  limit 
of  what  may  be  permissible  income  during 
war  time,  why  not  by  and  by  a  lesser  sum? 

If  the  principle  is  once  admitted,  where 
will  its  application  stop,  even  in  time  of 
peace? 

Why  is  not  the  proposed  plan,  or  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  that  plan,  simply 
license  for  the  materially  unsuccessful  to 
despoil  the  materially  successful? 

History  shows  more  than  one  instance 
where  this  road  inevitably  leads  to  when 
once  entered  upon. 

And  who  are  our  successful  men?  The 
vast  majority  of  them  are  self-made  men 
who  started  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder. 
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It  is  trite  to  say  that  inequality  of  en- 
dowment and  therefore  inequality  of 
results  in  human  beings,  as  well  as  in  in- 
animate things,  is  a  law  of  nature.  The 
capacity  for  creating,  organizing,  leading, 
etc.,  in  short,  the  possession  of  those 
qualities  of  brain  and  disposition  which 
beget  success,  is  rare. 

It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  community, 
whilst  carefully  guarding  and  fostering 
the  rights,  the  opportunities  and  the  well- 
being  of  all  of  its  members,  to  give  liberal 
incentives  to  men  possessing  those  gifts  to 
put  them  to  active  and  intensive  use.  It 
is  hardly  open  to  doubt  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  work  of  able  men,  engaged 
in  serious  and  legitimate  business  (I  am 
not  speaking  of  gamblers  and  parasites), 
whilst  naturally  benefiting  them,  benefits 
the  community  a  great  deal  more. 

The  income  of  hospitals,  orphan 
asylums,  institutions  of  learning  and  of 
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art  and  many  other  altruistic  enterprises 
depends  largely  upon  the  voluntary  taxa- 
tion, aggregating  a  great  many  millions 
annually,  to  which  those  men  in  America 
who  have  attained  financial  success  have 
always  willingly  submitted  themselves — 
more  so,  probably  than  in  any  other 
country. 

Who  is  to  take  care  of  all  of  those  in- 
stitutions if  extreme  taxation  compels  the 
rich  to  cease  their  contributions? 
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The  arguments  above  set  forth  apply 
likewise,  though  naturally  not  quite  in 
the  same  degree,  to  the  proposal  of  levy- 
ing an  income  tax  rising  to  an  excessively 
high  level,  as,  for  instance,  the  suggested 
tax  of  fifty  per  cent,  on  incomes  over 
$500,000. 

There,  again,  the  test  should  be  whether 
so  radical  a  tax  is  wise  and  required  by  the 
necessities  of  the  country. 

The  nations  in  Europe  have  been  fight- 
ing for  nearly  three  years  and  have  been 
under  an  infinitely  greater  financial  strain 
than  our  country  is  or  will  be,  yet  none  of 
these  nations  have  resorted  to  extreme 
taxation  of  income. 

Even  in  Great  Britain,  whose  financial 
burden  is  the  heaviest  of  all,  whose  debt 
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is  many  times  the  total  of  ours  and  who 
has  loaned  about  $5,000,000,000  to  her 
Allies,  the  highest  income  tax  rate,  the 
maximum  percentage  in  the  graduated 
scale  of  taxation,  is  to-day  no  more  than 
approximately  forty  per  cent. 

In  the  last  budget,  introduced  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  the  British  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  declined,  so  I  am  informed,  to 
consider  an  increase  in  the  income  tax 
rate,  because  of  the  damaging  effect  which 
such  increase  would  be  apt  to  have  on  the 
country's  business  and  prosperity. 

In  France  and  Germany  the  burden 
laid  on  incomes  is  much  lower  than  in 
England.  In  Canada  where  war  loans 
have  been  raised  equivalent  on  the  basis 
of  comparative  population  to  what  would 
be  more  than  $10,000,000,000  for  Amer- 
ica, no  Federal  Income  Tax  exists  at  all. 

I  doubt  whether  this  latter  fact  is  gen- 
erally known  in  this  country  and  whether 
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its  significance  is  receiving  the  measure  of 
serious  consideration  which  it  deserves. 

I  understand  that  it  is  the  deliberate 
policy  of  the  Dominion  Government  to 
endeavor  to  avoid  resort  to  an  income  tax 
in  order  to  attract  capital  to  Canada. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  if  our 
income  taxation  is  fixed  at  unduly  and 
unnecessarily  high  rates,  whilst  Canada 
has  no  or  only  a  very  moderate  income 
tax,  men  of  enterprise  will  seek  that 
country  and  there  will  be  a  large  outflow 
to  it  of  capital  in  course  of  time — a  devel- 
opment which  cannot  be  without  effect 
upon  our  own  prosperity,  resources  and 
economic  power. 

The  financial  dislocation,  the  dis- 
couragement and  the  apprehension  caused 
by  unduly  heavy  taxation  of  incomes  will 
not  only  act  as  a  drag  on  enterprise  and 
constructive  activity,  but  will  make  it 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
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corporations  to  sell  securities  in  sufficient 
volume  and  thus  to  obtain  adequate 
funds  to  conduct  their  business — espe- 
cially also  as  investors  will  be  fearful 
that  high  rates  of  taxation  once  estab- 
lished will  not  easily  be  reduced  to  normal 
levels,  even  when  the  present  emergency 
is  passed. 

Extravagance,  log-rolling,  the  unwise 
and  inefficient  expenditure  of  money  by 
governmental  bodies  are  amongst  the  be- 
setting sins  of  democracy.  The  formula 
once  found,  the  machinery  once  employed 
for  the  raising  of  huge  revenues,  are  apt 
to  make  the  way  of  wasteful  govern- 
mental spending  all  too  temptingly  easy. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  taxation 
must  necessarily  by  that  much  diminish 
the  surplus  income  fund  of  the  individual 
and  that  both  theoretically  and  actually 
the  spending  of  money  by  the  govern- 
ment cannot  and  does  not  have  the  same 
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effect  upon  the  country's  prosperity  and 
enterprise  as  productive  use  of  his  surplus 
funds  by  the  individual. 

The  sentimental,  and  thereby  the  actual, 
effect  of  extreme  taxation  will  not  be 
confined  to  the  relatively  small  number  of 
people  in  possession  of  very  large  incomes. 
The  disturbance  and  fear  caused  by  the 
contemplation  of  an  excessively  high  ratio 
of  taxation,  even  when  applied  to  a  rela- 
tively few,  is  bound  to  spread  to  those  also 
of  more  moderate  incomes. 

Capital  is  proverbially  timid.  It  will 
not  take  risks,  except  in  the  expectation 
of  commensurate  reward,  and  if  it  sees  the 
danger  of  its  reward  being  unduly  in- 
fringed upon  by  excessively  rigorous 
income  taxation,  it  will  anticipate  that 
menace  by  withdrawing  from  the  field  of 
constructive  investment  to  the  greatest 
extent  possible. 

So  much  is  this  the  case  that  I  incline  to 
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the  belief  that  taxation  so  graded  as  to 
result  in  a  maximum  average  of  say  33^ 
per  cent,  would  produce  at  least  as  great  a 
revenue  as  a  maximum  average  of  50 
per  cent. 

It  is  one  of  the  oldest  principles  of 
taxation  that  an  excessive  impost  destroys 
its  own  productivity. 

The  flood  of  securities  which  would  be 
coming  for  sale  in  order  to  escape  extreme 
income  taxation  would  create  a  grave  con- 
dition of  demoralization  in  the  invest- 
ment markets  of  the  country,  with  the 
resulting  inevitable  effect  upon  the 
country's  general  business,  and  upon  its 
capacity  to  absorb  Government  loans. 
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IV 

The  tax  recently  enacted  by  Congress 
imposing  a  burden  of  8  per  cent,  on  busi- 
ness profits  over  and  above  8  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  employed,  regardless  of 
whether  such  profits  have  any  relation  to 
war  conditions  or  not,  is  unscientific  and 
unsound. 

(Incidentally,  it  is  a  strange  provision  of 
that  law  that  it  applies  only  to  co-partner- 
ships and  corporations,  whilst  an  indi- 
vidual engaged  in  business,  however 
profitable,  is  not  taxed.) 

It  is  unquestionably  right  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  both  good  morals  and  good 
economics,  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  enrichment  of  business  and  business 
men  through  the  calamity  of  war. 
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But  the  recently  enacted  so-called 
excess  profit  tax  which  it  is  now  proposed 
to  augment  largely  does  not  accomplish 
that.  It  taxes  not  merely  the  exceptional 
profit,  i.  e.,  the  war  profit.  It  lays  a 
burden  not  on  business  due  to  war,  but  on 
all  business. 

It  does  this  at  a  time  when  it  is  more 
than  ever  necessary  that  energy,  enter- 
prise, efficiency,  the  commercial  and 
financial  brain  and  work-power  of  the 
nation,  be  stimulated  to  their  utmost  in 
order  to  make  good,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
waste  and  destruction  which  go  with 
war. 

Any  scheme  of  taxation  which  imposes 
an  unnecessary  burden  upon  commercial 
enterprise  and  thereby  handicaps  the 
nation  in  its  business  activities — especially 
in  world  competition  with  other  nations — 
is  unsound  and  bound  to  be  gravely  detri- 
mental, both  to  the  business  men  and  still 
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more  to  the  wage-worker;  in  fact,  to  every 
element  of  the  population. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  England,  the 
conduct  of  whose  finances,  based  upon  the 
experience  of  many  generations  as  the 
leading  financial  power,  has  always  been  a 
model  for  other  nations  to  follow,  has  im- 
posed an  excess  profit  tax  on  business 
during  the  war  merely  to  the  extent  that 
such  profits  are  attributable  to  the  war, 
L  e.,  to  the  extent  that  they  exceed  the 
profits  of  normal  years. 

In  principle,  direct  taxation  of  business 
activities  should  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible,  apart  from  a  war  profit  excess 
tax. 

Care  should  be  taken  lest  the  wealthy 
man  least  entitled  to  preferential  con- 
sideration, i.  e.,  he  who  neither  works  nor 
takes  business  risks  or  business  respon- 
sibilities, be  favored  as  against  the  man 
who  puts  his  brains,  his  capacities  and  his 
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money  to  constructive  use  in  active  busi- 
ness. 

The  idle  man  possessing  capital,  much 
or  little,  if  he  is  so  constituted  that  his 
conscience  permits  him  to  evade  his 
share  of  monetary  sacrifice,  can  put  his 
money  into  tax-exempt  securities.  The 
man  of  means  who  toils  in  business  or  a 
profession  must  pay  a  heavy  income  tax, 
an  excess  profit  tax,  etc.  To  an  extent 
this  undesirable  differentiation  is  prob- 
ably unavoidable,  but  it  is  neither  fair 
nor  in  the  interest  of  the  community  that 
it  be  accentuated. 

v 

It  seems  to  me  so  manifest  as  to  hardly 
require  argument  that  a  retroactive  in- 
come tax,  such  as  has  been  suggested,  is 
wrong  both  in  morals  and  in  economics. 
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If  the  foregoing  reasoning  is  correct, 
these  conclusions  would  seem  to  follow: 

1.  There  ought  to  be  a  substantial  and 
progressive  increase  in  the  rate  of  income 
taxation  during  the  war,  together  prob- 
ably with  a  lowering  of  the  existing  limit 
of  income  tax  exemption.  I  believe  that 
in  practice  the  best  result  would  be 
obtained  if  the  rates  of  taxation  were  not 
to  exceed  a  scale  producing  from  maxi- 
mum incomes  an  average  tax  of  33^  per 
cent.,  at  any  rate  for  the  first  year  of 
the  war. 

A  materially  higher  rate  would  not,  in 
my  opinion,  yield  a  substantially  higher 
aggregate  of  revenue  to  the  Government 
(if  as  high  an  aggregate),  while  at  the 
same  time,  if  only  for  sentimental  reasons, 
and  even  though  only  applied  to  very 
large  incomes,  it  would  be  apt  to  cause 
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financial  dislocation  and  retard  business 
activity  and  enterprise. 

It  would  seem  advisable  that  such  por- 
tion of  a  person's  income  as  is  devoted  to 
charitable  and  kindred  purposes  should 
be,  if  not  entirely  free  from  income  tax, 
at  least  subject  to  a  reduced  tax  only,  so 
as  to  counteract  the  tendency  which 
experience  has  shown  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  heavy  taxation,  of  greatly  dimin- 
ishing charitable  contributions. 

2.  There  ought  to  be  an  excess  profit  tax 
which  might  well  be  at  a  considerably 
higher  rate  than  the  present  8  per  cent,  or 
even  the  proposed  16  per  cent.,  but  it 
should  only  be  applicable  to  the  extent 
that  business  profits  exceed  the  profits  of 
say  a  certain  average  period  before  the 
war  and  thus  may  justly  be  held  to  be 
attributable  to  war  conditions. 

In  determining  the  basis  for  calculating 
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excess  profits,  an  offset  which  might  be 
fixed  at  say  10  per  cent,  per  annum,  due 
consideration  being  given  to  the  question 
of  depreciation  and  to  special  circum- 
stances, ought  to  be  allowed  on  all  new 
capital  invested  in  business  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war. 

I  think  for  the  purpose  of  figuring  the 
excess  profit  tax  the  five,  four  or  three 
years  before  America  s  entrance  into  the 
war  would  probably  form  the  most 
appropriate  basis.  The  aggregate  indus- 
trial plant  of  this  country,  the  entire 
scale  and  scope  of  our  commerce  and  its 
concomitants,  have  been  so  completely 
modified  in  the  course  of  the  European 
war  that  a  comparison  which  leaves  out 
of  account  the  years  1915  and  1916  does 
not  seem  to  me  to  fit  the  case.  I  believe, 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  economics 
and  of  public  opinion,  a  tax  of  say  32  per 
cent,  or  even  40  per  cent.,  or  eventually, 
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if  needed,  a  still  higher  percentage,  cal- 
culated on  a  reasonably  high  average  of 
earnings  (that  is,  an  average  including 
1916)  is  preferable  to  a  tax  of  16  per  cent, 
or  20  per  cent,  on  an  inordinately  low 
average. 

I  believe  that  as  between  the  proposed 
16  per  cent,  profit  tax  and  an  excess  profit 
tax  on  the  British  model,  at  the  rate  of 
say  twice  that  figure — to  begin  with — the 
general  consensus  of  opinion  would  con- 
sider the  latter  as  much  the  fairer,  much 
the  less  cumbersome  to  handle  and  col- 
lect, and  much  the  less  hampering  upon 
business  activities.  Yet,  statistics  seem 
to  show  that  such  an  excess  profit  tax 
would  bring  in  a  far  larger  return  than  the 
proposed  16  per  cent,  profit  tax.  From 
figures  which  were  shown  to  me  it  would 
appear  that  a  40  per  cent,  tax  on  excess 
profits  over  and  above  the  average 
earnings  for  the  past  three  years  would 
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yield  for  the  present  year  the  amazing 
total  of  at  least  $800,000,000  (in  addition 
to  the  yield  from  the  corporate  income 
tax  taken  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.). 

These  figures  are  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  the  aggregate  profits  for  1917 
will  approximately  equal  those  of  1916 — 
a  not  unreasonable  assumption  provided 
always  that  unscientific  taxation  or  other 
unwise  measures  do  not  destroy  prosper- 
ity. (As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  profits  for 
the  first  half  of  1917  are  likely  to  exceed 
those  for  the  same  period  of  1916.)  The 
three-year  average  was  selected  on  the 
theory  that  1914  was  an  exceedingly  poor 
business  year,  1915  was  a  year  of  fair 
prosperity  and  in  1916  the  full  effect  of 
our  stupendous  war  business  had  come  to 
raise  profits  to  an  exceedingly  high  level. 

3.  There  are  very  numerous  forms  of 
taxes,  stamp-taxes,  etc.   (such  as,  for 
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instance,  a  2  cent  tax  on  checks),  which, 
whilst  they  would  mainly  fall  on  the  well- 
to-do,  would  be  in  no  way  burdensome, 
and  would  produce  a  very  large  aggregate 
of  revenue. 

What  seems  to  me  in  principle  a  very 
sensible  tax,  has  been  suggested,  namely, 
a  tax  on  purchases  (i.  e.,  each  single  pur- 
chase) of  all  kinds  of  merchandise  (ex- 
cepting foodstuffs,  and  probably  raw 
material)  of  one  cent  for  each  dollar  or 
greater  part  thereof,  exempting  single 
purchases  of  less  than  say  five  dollars. 

This  tax,  which  should  be  paid  by  the 
purchaser,  would  produce  a  very  large 
revenue.  It  would  be  borne  mainly  by 
the  well-to-do,  would  be  more  widely  dis- 
tributed than  almost  any  other  form  of 
taxation  and  would  be  felt  but  very  little. 
It  would  be  easily  and  cheaply  collected 
and  would  begin  to  accrue  much  sooner 
than  most  other  taxes. 
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4.  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  total 
amount  which  needs  to  be  spent  or  which 
as  a  matter  of  fact  can  be  spent  in  the 
course  of  the  year  requires  so  huge  a  sum 
to  be  raised  by  taxation  as  our  legislators 
appear  to  contemplate. 

The  policy  of  raising  a  large  portion  of 
war  expenditures  by  taxation  is  wise  and 
sound.  But  to  be  iconoclastic  in  applying 
that  policy,  to  make  that  portion  so  large 
as  to  chill  the  spirit  and  lame  the  enter- 
prise of  the  country  is  neither  good 
politics  nor  good  economics. 

The  present  has  its  rights  as  well  as  the 
future.  Sacrifices  should  be  reasonably 
averaged.  An  annual  sinking  fund  of 
5  per  cent,  would  extinguish  the  war  debt 
in  fifteen  years. 

5.  Democratic  England  under  two 
Prime  Ministers  belonging  to  the  Liberal 
party  has  shown  how  huge  amounts  of 
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increased  revenue — much  greater  rela- 
tively and  greater  even  absolutely  than 
are  required  in  this  country  during  the 
first  year  of  the  war — can  be  obtained  by 
taxation  without  undue  dislocation  of  the 
existing  economic  structure  and  without 
banefully  affecting  the  country's  pros- 
perity. While  it  would  not  do  for  us  to 
follow  the  English  method  of  taxation  in 
all  respects,  it  would  seem  the  part  of 
wisdom  for  us  to  profit  from  her  success- 
ful experience.  And  I  hope  it  will  not  be 
deemed  presumptuous  if  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  it  might  not  be  amiss  for  our 
Government  in  this  connection  to  permit 
to  the  practical  experience  and  judgment 
of  business  men  some  recognized  scope  in 
the  deliberations,  as  I  understand  was 
freely  done  in  England.  I  am  entirely 
certain  that  the  spokesmen  for  the  busi- 
ness community  would  give  their  time, 
their  best  thought  and  their  disinterested 
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service  to  the  task  of  co-operating  in 
devising  a  wise  and  fair  scheme  of  taxa- 
tion as  fully,  readily  and  patriotically  as 
they  have  done  and  are  doing  to  the  task 
of  placing  the  Liberty  Loan. 

6.  In  determining  upon  the  scheme  and 
detail  of  taxation,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  intent  of  the  proceedings  is 
not  punitive,  neither  is  it  to  apply  prac- 
tical Socialism  under  the  guise  of  war 
finance. 

Taxation  is  a  problem  in  mathematics 
and  national  economics.  It  cannot  be 
tackled  successfully  by  hit  or  miss 
methods,  or  upon  the  impulse  of  the 
moment.  It  needs  to  be  approached  "sme 
ira  et  studio'  if  the  best  results  are  to  be 
obtained  for  the  country  at  large. 

Congress  and  public  opinion  might  well 
ponder  the  advice  recently  cabled  here  by 
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one  of  the  leading  financial  writers  in 
England:  "You  should  go  slow  in  your 
tax  plans.  Too  violent  a  financial  dis- 
location would  be  caused,  unless  taxation 
is  most  judiciously  and  scientifically 
apportioned." 

The  desire  to  place  the  financial  burden 
incident  to  war  preponderantly  upon  the 
wealthy  is  just  and  right,  but  even  in 
doing  things  from  entirely  praiseworthy 
motives,  it  is  well  to  remember  the  old 
French  saying,  that  virtue  is  apt  to  be 
more  dangerous  than  vice,  because  it  is 
not  subject  to  the  restraint  of  conscience. 

*     *  * 

Since  this  article  was  published,  I  have 
received  several  letters  stating  that, 
owing  to  the  excessively  high  cost  of 
living  and  for  other  reasons,  men  of  small 
means  could  not  afford  and  should  not  be 
asked  to  bear  additional  taxation  to  any 
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appreciable  extent  and  that  therefore  the 
proposed  vast  increase  in  the  income  tax 
is  a  necessity. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  premise,  but  not 
with  the  conclusion.  Economics  are 
stubborn  things  and  cannot  be  success- 
fully dealt  with  emotionally.  I  yield  to 
no  one  in  my  sympathy  for  those  who 
have  to  struggle  to  make  both  ends  meet 
and  in  my  desire  to  see  their  difficulties 
lightened.  I  quite  agree  that  the  financial 
burden  of  the  war  should  be  made  to 
weigh  as  little  as  possible  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  poor  and  those  of  .small  means. 
Will  a  two-cent  tax  on  checks  be  a  burden 
upon  the  poor  and  those  of  small  means? 
Will  a  five-cent  tax  on  single  purchases 
(excepting  foodstuffs)  of  $5?  Will  an 
excess-profit  tax  on  the  lines  which  I 
propose?  The  list  of  similar  queries 
could  easily  be  continued. 

The  present  cost  of  living  is  undoubtedly 
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alarmingly  high.  I  believe  this  condition 
of  affairs,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
could  be  alleviated  by  appropriate 
measures  and  that  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  that  end.  But  a  huge  increase 
in  the  income  tax  and  unwise  business 
taxation  will  not  accomplish  this.  It 
will,  in  fact,  rather  accomplish  the 
opposite,  apart  from  lessening  employ- 
ment. 
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The  Income  Tax 

Dear  Sir: 

I  fully  agree  with  you  in  the  principle  of 
your  conceptions  of  the  duties  of  moneyed 
men  towards  the  country.  They  must  be 
willing  not  only  to  surrender  such  part  of 
their  income,  indeed  of  their  fortune, 
as  the  necessities  of  the  country  require, 
they  must  be  ready  not  only  to  relin- 
quish their  affairs  and  to  put  their 
time,  their  energies,  capacities  and  expe- 
rience at  the  disposal  of  the  Government 
in  time  of  war,  but  they  must  be 
prepared  to  offer  their  very  lives  if  the 
country  calls  for  them.  Those  are  the 
duties,  of  course,  of  every  citizen,  but 
they  are  doubly  the  duties  of  those  who 
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have  won  success.  I  am  firmly  con- 
vinced that  capitalists  as  a  class  will  not 
fail  in  them  during  the  war. 

My  article  on  war  taxation  was  not 
written  with  any  idea  of  questioning  these 
manifest  and  uncontrovertible  truths, 
but  solely  with  the  purpose  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  discussion  of  the  taxation 
proposals  certain  considerations  which 
I  believe  to  be  well  founded  in  economics 
and  history  no  less  than  in  experience 
and  reason,  and  the  disregard  of  which 
would  be  apt,  I  think,  to  lead  to  con- 
sequences gravely  detrimental  to  the 
commonwealth. 

The  question  to  which  my  article 
addressed  itself  was  not  what  sacrifices 
capital  should  and  would  be  willing  to 
bear  if  called  upon,  but  what  taxes  it  was 
fair,  reasonable  and,  above  all,  to  the 
public  advantage  to  impose  on  capital, 
seeing  that  there  is  a  point  at  which  the 
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country's  economic  equilibrium  would 
be  thrown  out  of  gear  and  at  which  the 
incentive  to  use  capital  constructively 
and  productively  and  to  take  those  busi- 
ness risks  which  are  incident  to  all 
business  activity,  would  be  killed. 

I  greatly  regret  if  what  I  said  on  the 
subject  of  Canada  being  free  from  income 
tax  gave  the  impression  of  being  a 
suggestion  for  the  evasion  by  wealthy 
men  of  taxation  during  the  war.  The 
fact  that  capital  is  not  subject  to  income 
tax  in  Canada  was,  of  course,  well  known 
to  men  of  wealth.  I  thought  it  a  point 
and  a  fact  of  sufficient  importance  as 
bearing  upon  our  own  taxation  program 
to  deserve  to  be  made  generally  known. 
That  this  might  be  considered  as  either  a 
suggestion  or  a  threat  of  what  capital 
might  do  during  the  war,  never,  I  confess, 
entered  my  mind,  for  it  would,  of  course, 
be  little  short  of  treason  for  capital  and 
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capitalists  to  take  advantage  of  Canada's 
propinquity  while  the  war  is  on. 

You  speak  of  the  possibility  of  legis- 
lation to  prevent  this.  If  capital  meant 
to  leave  the  country  to  evade  taxation, 
there  would  have  been  ample  time  and 
opportunity  for  it  to  do  so  during  the 
past  six  weeks.  The  price  of  exchange 
would  indicate  if  that  had  been  done  to 
any  appreciable  extent,  and  proves,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  it  is  not  being  done. 
If  it  were  being  done,  I  quite  agree  with 
you  that  legislation  should  be  sought  to 
prevent  it  and  to  punish  the  attempt. 
But  I  am  entirely  certain  that  moneyed 
men  will  not  think  of  evading  whatever 
sacrifice  may  be  required  of  them  by 
their  country  under  war  conditions. 

What  I  meant  to  intimate  in  saying 
that  capital  and  men  of  enterprise  would 
seek  Canada  if  there  was  no  income  tax, 
or  only  a  moderate  one,  in  that  country, 
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whilst  America  at  this  time  imposed 
excessive  and  practically  punitive  income 
taxation,  was  this: 

Capital  has  a  long  memory.  Capital  is 
proverbially  timid.  I  am  not  referring 
only  to  large  aggregations  of  capital  but 
to  all  capital.  I  am  not  referring  only  to 
the  capital  and  capitalists  of  to-day,  but 
to  those  who  accumulate  capital  by 
practising  thrift  and  to  those  who  by 
invention,  by  conspicuous  organizing  or 
other  ability,  by  originality  of  method, 
etc.,  are  instruments  in  the  creation  of 
capital  and  will  be,  presumably,  amongst 
the  future  owners  of  capital. 

The  possessors  of  capital,  present  and 
future,  would  not  easily  forget  if,  in  the 
very  first  year  of  the  war  capital  in  this 
country  were  to  be  taxed  at  far  higher 
rates  than  prevail  in  any  European  coun- 
try after  three  years  of  war.  Even  if  such 
extraordinary  taxation  was  removed  at 
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once,  after  the  termination  of  the  war, 
capital  would  remain  disquieted  by  the 
fear  that  the  machinery  of  excessively 
high  income  taxation,  once  used  and 
found  easy  of  motion,  might  be  used 
again  for  purposes  of  a  less  serious 
emergency  than  now  exists.  Those  seek- 
ing capital  for  other  countries — and  there 
is  bound  to  be  a  very  keen  contest  for 
capital  after  the  war — would  not  fail  to 
make  use  of  these  arguments.  Moreover, 
experience  has  proved  that  very  high 
rates  of  income  taxation  once  adopted, 
are  not  easily  reduced  to  the  level  from 
which  they  started. 

Therefore,  in  the  case  to  which  my 
argument  was  addressed,  i.  e.,  unduly 
high  income  taxation  in  this  country  and 
no,  or  only  very  moderate,  income  taxa- 
tion in  Canada,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  after  the  war  there  would  be  an 
outflow  of  capital  to  Canada,  and  that — 
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which  is  still  more  important — men  of 
enterprise,  especially  young  men,  will  be 
apt  to  seek  in  that  and  other  countries, 
fields  for  their  activities  if  the  reward  of 
enterprise  is  too  greatly  diminished  in 
America  as  compared  to  what  it  is  else- 
where. Such  men  would  be  doing  noth- 
ing else  than  what  many  thousands  of 
American-born  farmers  have  done  within 
recent  years  in  transferring  themselves, 
their  capital  and  their  working  capacity 
to  Canada. 

Not  a  single  one  of  the  leading  European 
nations,  after  three  years  of  the  most 
exhausting  war,  has  an  income  taxation 
schedule  as  high  as  that  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives;  neither  Repub- 
lican France,  nor  Democratic  England,  nor 
Autocratic  Germany.  Of  these  three  coun- 
tries, England  has  imposed  the  highest 
income  taxation;  yet,  the  maximum  rale 
in  England  is  almost  fifty  per  cent,  less 
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than  the  maximum  rate  in  the  House 
Bill.  The  Cabinets  in  these  countries 
have  undergone  many  changes  in  the  course 
of  the  war.  They  include  Socialists  and 
Representatives  of  Labor.  In  the  deter- 
mination of  their  taxation  program,  they 
have  had  the  assistance  of  the  best 
economic  brains  in  Europe.  Those  na- 
tions have  had  far  longer  experience  than 
we  in  the  science  of  government  financing. 

Yet  not  one  of  them  has  deemed  it 
wise  and  advantageous  to  the  state  to 
impose  rates  of  income  taxation  as  high 
as  those  fixed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Surely,  this  fact  and  the 
economic  considerations  underlying  it, 
are  deserving  to  be  seriously  weighed  by 
our  legislators. 

Does  not  the  attitude  of  all  the  leading 
countries  plainly  indicate  their  recogni- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  action  and  reac- 
tion of  excessive  income  taxation  create 
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a  vicious  circle  from  which  the  govern- 
ments of  all  belligerent  nations  even  in 
their  extremity  have  shrunk? 

And  is  it  not  a  manifest  dictate  of  rea- 
son that  such  burden  of  taxation  as  must 
be  borne  should  be  imposed  gradually,  as 
was  in  fact  done  everywhere  in  Europe,  so 
as  to  give  to  all  concerned  a  chance  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions, 
and  not  with  one  violent  jerk?  England 
imposed  her  present  rate  of  income  and 
excess  profit  taxes  not  in  the  first  year  of 
the  war,  but  started  on  a  much  lower 
scale  and  by  successive  steps,  in  the  course 
of  nearly  three  years,  attained  the  figures 
now  prevailing. 

We  know  that  man  and  beast  are  cap- 
able of  carrying  far  heavier  weights  if  the 
strain  is  gradually  increased  than  if  the 
whole  of  the  burden  is  dumped  on  their 
backs  at  once.  The  same  holds  good  of 
economic  strain. 
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Is  it  not  plain  that  if  the  unprece- 
dentedly  high  income  taxation  of  the 
House  Bill — exceeding  as  it  does  any 
rates  ever  imposed  by  any  of  the  leading 
nations  of  the  world — is  enacted  into  law, 
the  Government  will  find  itself  crippled 
in  respect  of  taxable  resources  during  the 
second  year  of  the  war;  the  very  year 
which,  if  the  war  does  last  beyond  the 
present  one,  will  presumably  be  the 
crucial  period. 

Of  course,  the  cost  of  the  war  must  be 
laid  according  to  the  capacity  to  bear  it. 
It  would  be  fatuous  folly  and  crass  sel- 
fishness to  wish  it  laid  or  endeavor  to 
have  it  laid  otherwise.  All  I  am  advocat- 
ing in  effect  is  that  in  the  public  interest 
not  too  much  be  exacted  at  once,  but 
that  by  dividing  the  burden  over  a  rea- 
sonable number  of  years,  capital  in  no 
one  year  and  especially  not  during  the 
first  year  of  the  war,  should  be  so  exces- 
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sively  taxed  as  to  produce  an  unscientific 
and  dangerous  strain. 

In  addition  to  the  concrete  factors, 
there  enter  into  this  question  certain 
psychological  elements  of  a  somewhat 
subtle  character,  but  sufficiently  definite 
and  potent  to  be  plainly  discernible  to 
those  who  are  experienced  in  dealing  with 
business  affairs  and  with  men  of  business, 
large  and  small. 

I  believe  an  income  tax  greatly  in- 
creased over  the  rates  heretofore  prevail- 
ing, yet  keeping  within  the  bounds  of 
moderation,  would  produce  at  least  as 
large  a  total  revenue  as  an  exceedingly 
high  one.  And  the  consequences  of  the 
economic  error  of  placing  too  vast  a  bur- 
den direct  upon  incomes  would  be  more 
serious,  I  think,  to  the  people  in  general 
than  to  the  individuals  directly  con- 
cerned. The  question  of  the  individual  is 
not  the  principal  one.    The  essential 
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thing  is  that  no  undue  strain  be  placed 
upon  that  great  fund  of  capital  as  a 
whole  which  is  derived  from  incomes  of  all 
kinds.  It  is  this  fund  which  in  its  turn  is 
one  of  the  vital  forces  necessary  for  the 
normal  activities  and  progress  of  industry. 
If  that  fund  is  suddenly  and  too  greatly 
reduced,  the  effect  upon  commerce  and 
industry  is  liable  to  be  abrupt  and 
withering. 

I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  desire  to  see  the 
burden  upon  the  poor  and  those  of  mod- 
erate means  lightened  to  the  utmost 
extent  possible. 

I  realize  but  too  well  that  the  load 
weighing  at  this  time  upon  wage  earners 
and  still  more  perhaps  upon  men  and 
women  with  moderate  salaries  is  almost 
too  great  to  be  borne  and  certainly  much 
greater  than  it  should  be.  I  wish  a  com- 
mission might  be  appointed,  consisting  of 
those  best  qualified  in  the  entire  country, 
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to  apply  themselves  to  this  most  serious, 
difficult  and  complex  problem,  indeed  to 
the  entire  problem  of  excessively  high 
prices.  I  hope  they  would  discover 
means,  if  not  to  remedy  the  situation 
entirely,  at  least  to  alleviate  it. 

But  I  am  convinced  that  relief  cannot 
be  found  in  taxation  of  incomes  at  rates 
without  a  parallel  anywhere,  and  in 
unduly  burdensome  imposts  upon  busi- 
ness activities.  I  am  convinced  that  cer- 
tain theories  being  urged  upon  Congress 
and  the  people  and  to  which  the  House 
War  Revenue  measure  is  in  part  respon- 
sive, while  doubtless  meant  to  tend  and 
seemingly  tending  to  a  desirable  con- 
summation, are  in  fact  bound,  in  then- 
longer  effect,  to  bring  about  results  harm- 
ful to  the  community  at  large,  rich  and 
poor  alike. 

It  is  only  that  conviction  which  has 
emboldened  me  to  state  my  views  pub- 
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licly.  In  doing  so  I  fully  realized  that  I 
was  running  the  risk  of  having  my  action 
misunderstood  or  misconstrued,  and  to  be 
charged  with  selfishness  and  lack  of 
patriotism. 

Yet,  I  feel  certain  that  in  the  end  just 
recognition  of  their  motives  will  not  be 
withheld  from  those  who,  in  defiance  of 
the  fleeting  popularity  of  the  plausible, 
venture  to  point  out  the  dangers  of  im- 
petuous action,  however  well  intentioned, 
in  the  present  emergency,  and  to  urge 
that  moderation  and  that  regard  for  the 
lessons  of  history  and  of  economics  which 
can  be  left  aside  only  at  the  peril  of  the 
general  welfare. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

(Signed)  OTTO  H.  KAHN 

P.  S. — That  you  or  any  one  else  should 
even  for  a  moment  attach  credence  to  the 
monstrous   suggestion   that  capitalists 
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fomented  America's  entrance  into  the  war 
because  they  feared  that  otherwise  the 
amounts  loaned  by  them  to  the  Allies 
might  be  jeopardized  or  lost,  is  a  truly 
distressing  manifestation  of  the  willing- 
ness of  some  of  our  people — I  trust  not 
many — to  believe  evil  of  men  simply  be- 
cause they  have  been  materially  successful. 

Leaving  aside  the  cruel  injustice  of  such 
an  imputation,  it  attributes  to  moneyed 
men  a  degree  of  stupidity  and  of  ignorance 
as  to  their  own  interests,  of  which  they 
are  not  usually  held  guilty. 

America  loaned  to  the  Allied  nations, 
prior  to  our  entrance  into  the  war, 
roughly  speaking,  $2,000,000,000,  of 
which  sum  all  but  a  small  fraction  was 
loaned  to  England  and  France. 

These  loans  were  made  almost  entirely 
in  the  shape  of  bond  issues  which  were 
widely  distributed  amongst  individuals 
and  institutions  throughout  this  country. 
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Therefore,  no  very  large  portion  of  the 
aggregate  is  in  the  hands  of  any  one  per- 
son or  institution. 

■ 

To  any  one  acquainted  with  financial 
affairs  it  is  absolutely  inconceivable  that 
England  or  France  would  have  defaulted 
on  the  relatively  moderate  amount  of 
their  foreign  debt,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  outcome  of  the  war,  if  America 
had  not  joined. 

Let  us  grant,  for  argument's  sake,  the 
wildly  far-fetched  supposition  that  in  one 
way  or  another  their  internal  debt  might 
have  become  affected;  it  would  still  be 
utterly  inconceivable  that  they  would 
have  permitted  a  default  in  their  foreign 
debt,  because  it  is,  of  course,  suicidal  for 
any  nation  to  jeopardize  its  world  credit. 

But  let  us  go  still  a  step  further  and 
assume,  in  defiance  of  all  reason,  that  even 
this  totally  inconceivable  thing  were  to 
have  happened.   It  would  have  meant,  of 
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course,  not  a  total  and  irrecoverable  loss 
to  the  holders  of  obligations  of  the  Allied 
countries,  but  merely  a  more  or  less 
temporary  shrinkage  of  the  value  of  such 
holdings. 

A  single  years  war  taxation  "will  take 
out  of  the  pockets  of  capitalists  a  great  deal 
more  than  they  could  possibly  have  lost 
through  depreciation  in  value  of  such 
amount  of  Allied  bonds  or  loans  as  they 
may  hold. 

If  you  add  to  these  considerations  the 
circumstance  that,  owing  to  the  interven- 
tion of  our  Government  in  financing  and 
otherwise  providing  for  the  Allies,  the 
commissions  and  profits  of  those  who  have 
heretofore  dealt  with  the  Allies  will  be 
largely  cut  off;  that  business  will,  quite 
rightly,  be  subjected  to  a  large  excess 
profits  tax;  that  capital  for  years  to 
come  will  have  to  pay  increased  taxes  to 
provide  for  the  debt  incurred  through  the 
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war,  for  pensions,  etc. ;  if  you  will  reflect 
on  these  and  various  other  patent  consid- 
erations, you  will  realize  that  any  rich 
man,  fomenting  for  selfish  reasons  our 
entrance  into  the  war,  would  be  a  fit 
subject  for  the  immediate  appointment 
of  a  guardian  to  take  care  of  him  and  of 
his  affairs. 
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II 

The  Actual  Return  Upon  Taxable 
and  Tax-Exempt  Securities 

Dear  Sir: 

Your  letter  indicates  that  you  do  not 
sufficiently  realize  the  enormous  advan- 
tage in  interest  yield  which  under  the 
income  tax  schedule  as  fixed  in  the  House 
Bill  is  possessed  by  tax-exempt  securities 
as  compared  to  taxable  securities,  espe- 
cially, of  course,  in  respect  of  large 
incomes. 

Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
following  eloquent  facts: 

The  yield  of  tax-exempt  securities  at 
prevailing  prices  ranges  from  3  3^2%  to 
nearly  43^%.  Under  the  rates  fixed  in 
the  War  Revenue  Bill  as  it  passed  the 
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House  of  Representatives,  a  taxable  6% 
investment  would  yield : 


2.28%  on 

PER  ANNUM 

incomes  over  $2,000,000 

2.34%  " 

1,500,000 

2.40%  " 

1,000,000 

2.69%  " 

500,000 

2.97%  " 

300,000 

3.26%  " 

250,000 

3.54%  " 

200,000 

3.90%  " 

150,000 

4.20%  « 

100,000 

Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  the  invest- 
ment in  3J^%  "Liberty  Bonds"  is  thus 
equivalent  to  investing  in  a  taxable  se- 
curity yielding: 

PER  ANNUM 

9.21%  in  respect  of  incomes  over  $2,000,000 


8.97%  " 
8.75%  " 
7.82%  " 
7.07%  " 
6.45%  " 
5.93%  " 
5.38%  " 
5.02%  " 


1,500,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
300,000 
250,000 
200,000 
150,000 
100,000 
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The  investment  in,  say,  New  York  City 
Bonds,  being  tax-exempt,  at  their  present 
yield  of  4.20%,  would  represent  the  fol- 
lowing rates  of  income  as  compared  to 
investments  in  taxable  securities: 

PER  ANNUM 

11.05%  in  respect  of  incomes  over  $2,000,000 


10.76%  " 
10.50%  " 
9.38%  " 
8.48%  " 
7.74%  " 
7.12%  " 
6.46%  " 
6.02%  " 


1,500,000 
1,000,000 
500,000 
300,000 
250,000 
200,000 
150,000 
100,000 


Of  course,  all  these  figures  hold  good 
only  for  the  period  during  which  the  pro- 
posed rates  of  income  taxation  would  pre- 
vail. As  the  income  tax  rate  decreases, 
the  yield  from  tax-exempt  securities 
diminishes  proportionately. 

The  volume  of  tax-exempt  securities  at 
present  outstanding,  including  the  new 
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"Liberty  Loan,"  is  estimated  at  not  less 
than  $3,000,000,000. 

The  ability  of  corporations  to  find  a 
ready  market  for  their  securities  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  the  continuance  of  business 
prosperity  or,  indeed,  of  adequate  busi- 
ness activity.  I  need  not  elaborate  the 
effect  which  the  comparison  of  the  in- 
come yield  from  tax-exempt  securities  as 
against  taxable  securities  under  an  exces- 
sively high  income  tax  schedule — even  if 
confined  to  larger  incomes — must  neces- 
sarily have  upon  the  eligibility  of  cor- 
porate securities  for  investment  purposes. 
The  conclusion  seems  unescapable  that 
the  resulting  degree  of  disinclination  to 
invest  in  such  securities  coupled  with  the 
impulse  to  dispose  of  existing  holdings 
would  bring  about  liquidation,  severe 
shrinkage  of  values  and  more  or  less  pro- 
nounced demoralization  in  the  investment 
market — a  condition  of  things  which  could 
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not  fail  in  a  measure  to  affect  adversely 
the  country's  business  in  general,  and 
which  could  only  partially  be  counter- 
acted by  Government  expenditures,  how- 
ever large. 

As  to  your  observations  concerning  the 
principle  of  tax-exempt  issues,  I  believe 
the  Government  acted  wisely,  considering 
all  the  elements  of  the  situation,  in  making 
its  first  great  war  issue,  the  Liberty  Loan, 
tax  free.  But  in  the  face  of  the  figures 
above  quoted,  the  question  naturally 
presents  itself  whether  our  traditional 
policy  of  making  Government  issues 
tax-exempt  should  not  be  discontinued, 
which,  of  course,  would  mean  that  a 
materially  higher  rate  of  interest  than 
33^%  would  have  to  be  paid  for  Govern- 
ment borrowing. 

In  theory,  it  seems  to  me,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  balance  of  arguments 
is  against  the  tax-exemption  of  Govern- 
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ment  loans.  As  an  abstract  proposition 
little  can  be  said,  I  think,  in  favor  of  a 
policy  the  effect  of  which  gives  an 
advantage  to  the  rich  and  well-to-do, 
militates  against  the  widest  possible  dis- 
tribution of  Government  issues  amongst 
the  people,  tends  to  facilitate  Govern- 
mental extravagance  by  concealing  the 
true  cost  and  establishes  a  fictitious  basis 
of  national  credit. 

Thus,  for  instance,  on  the  $1,000,000,- 
000,  or  thereabouts,  which  our  Govern- 
ment has  loaned  to  the  Allies  at  33^% 
interest,  it  is  losing  money,  because, 
whilst  it  nominally  borrows  this  money 
through  the  Liberty  Loan  at  3J^%,  the 
cost  to  it  is  actually  considerably  higher 
because  it  loses  the  revenue  which  would 
accrue  to  it  from  the  income  tax  if  the 
bonds  were  not  tax-exempt. 

Let  me  add  that  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
understood  as  suggesting  that  our  Govern- 
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ment  should  charge  to  the  Allied  Nations 
more  than  the  nominal  rate  at  which  it 
is  borrowing.  They  have  been  fighting 
these  three  years  and  bringing  unheard 
of  sacrifices  for  a  cause  which  we  have 
recognized  to  be  ours  no  less  than  theirs, 
and  if  we  loan  them  money  somewhat 
below  its  actual  cost  to  us  that  item 
weighs  but  very  lightly  in  the  scale, 
especially  also  if  we  consider  the  immense 
monetary  profits  which  our  country  has 
reaped  from  the  sale  to  them  of  muni- 
tions, material  and  supplies. 

However,  as  against  the  theoretical 
objections,  some  of  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, to  the  tax-exemption  of  Govern- 
ment loans,  there  are  certain  "impon- 
derabilia" — things  which  cannot  be  ex- 
actly weighed — in  favor  of  a  low  rate  of 
interest  for  Government  borrowing,  even 
if  the  lowness  of  the  rate  is  to  an  extent 
fictitious.  There  are  also  certain  practical 
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reasons  for  the  maintenance  of  our  tradi- 
tional policy,  and  various  concrete  facts 
which  must  be  taken  into  account.  For 
instance,  there  is  the  problem  of  how  to 
deal  with  the  situation  that  might  result 
from  the  withdrawal  of  deposits  from 
savings  banks  and  similar  institutions, 
which  probably  would  be  liable  to  occur 
in  case  the  Government  offered  a  bond 
issue  at  the  higher  rate  it  would  have  to 
fix  if  the  inducement  of  tax-exemption 
were  removed. 

There  is  the  problem  of  the  existence  of 
billions  of  municipal  and  state  securities 
which  offer  to  the  holder  the  privilege  of 
freedom  from  municipal,  state  and  Fed- 
eral taxes.  I  understand  that  it  is  the 
consensus  of  opinion  of  our  leading 
lawyers  that  under  the  legal  theory  which 
treats  such  issues  as  "instrumentalities  of 
government"  that  privilege  cannot  be 
abridged  and  that  Congress  has  no  con- 
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stitutional  power  to  tax  state  and 
municipal  issues. 

If  state  and  municipal  issues  to  be 
made  during  war  time  retain  the  feature 
of  being  free  from  taxation,  can  the 
Federal  Government  afford  to  make  its 
war  loans  taxable,  and  thereby  place 
itself  in  a  position  where  it  would  have  to 
borrow  under  conditions  which  would 
put  it  and  its  credit  at  a  disadvantage  as 
compared  to  state  and  municipal  issues? 

The  problem  is  a  complex  one  altogether 
and,  like  all  economic  questions,  requires 
to  be  approached  in  a  dispassionate 
spirit,  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
reasons  for  and  against.  The  temper  of 
the  stump  speaker  is  not  appropriate  for 
dealing  with  taxation  problems. 

Let  me  add,  in  conclusion,  that  I  fully 
agree  that  it  is  "sheer  fiscal  stupidity" 
and  "socially  inexpedient  as  well"  to  per- 
mit "mushroom  fortunes"  to  be  built  out 
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of  war  profits.  I  believe  there  ought  to 
be  imposed  a  large  excess  war  profits  tax  on 
the  English  model  upon  a  fair  and  well 
conceived  average  basis  of  earnings  so 
calculated  as  to  take  account  of  the  vast 
difference  in  the  country's  industrial 
plant  to-day  and  before  the  European 
war.  Such  a  tax  may  not  be  entirely 
free  from  objections  in  theory,  but  from 
the  social  and  moral  point  of  view  it  is, 
I  am  convinced,  thoroughly  sound  and 
proper  and  called  for.  Appropriate  taxa- 
tion of  excess  profits,  together  with  an 
adequately  though  not  exorbitantly  heavy 
income  tax  would  go  a  long  way  to  pre- 
vent the  enrichment  of  a  class  through  the 
calamity  of  war,  without  at  the  same 
time  affecting  wages  or  laming  the  enter- 
prise and  business  activities  of  the 
country. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  OTTO  H.  KAHN 
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MOST  OF  THE  WORK  IN  THIS  EXHIBI- 
TION IS  FOR  SALE  AT  STUDIO  PRICES. 
INFORMATION  IN  REGARD  TO  SALES 
MAY  BE  HAD  FROM  THE  SALES-MAN- 
AGER OR  FROM  ANY  ATTENDANT  IN 
THE"  GALLERIES  OR  AT  THE  OFFICE. 

DUPLICATE  PRINTS  OF  ETCHINGS 
CAN,  IN  MOST  CASES,  BE  SUPPLIED. 


The  Schools  of  The  Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts  train  students  in  painting, 
sculpture  and  illustration.  The  success 
achieved  by  the  Schools  is  testified  to  by 
the  number  of  artists  of  great  reputation 
who  received  their  training  in  them. 
The  present  instructors. are  :  Hugh  H. 
Breckenridge,  Charles  Grafly,  Henry 
McCarter,  Joseph  T.  Pearson,  Jr.,  Daniel 
Garber,  Philip  L.  Hale,  Emil  Carlsen,  Henry 
Erdmann  Radasch,  M.Sc,  M.D.,  Edwin 
Howland  Blashfield,  Arthur  B.  Carles,  John 
F.  Harbeson,  B.S.,  M.S. A.,  and  Charles  De 
Geer.  Detailed  information  in  regard  to  the 
Schools  will  gladly  be  furnished  to  any  one 
interested  in  the  subject.  The  second  term 
of  the  present  school  year  begins  January  28, 
1918,  but  students  may  enter  at  any  time. 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 
FOUNDED  1805 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  WATER  COLOR  CLUB 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SOCIETY 
OF  MINIATURE  PAINTERS 

CATALOGUE  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH 
ANNUAL  PHILADELPHIA  WATER 
COLOR  EXHIBITION,  AND  THE 
SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 
OF  MINIATURES 

NOVEMBER  4  TO  DECEMBER  9,  1917 


PHILADELPHIA 
1917 


MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 


PRESIDENT, 
JOHN  FREDERICK  LEWIS, 

VICE-PRESIDENT, 
CLEMENT  B.  NEWBOLD. 

DIRECTORS, 


FRANK  H.  CAVEN. 

TREASURER, 
GEORGE  H.  MCFADDEN. 

SECRETARY, 
JOHN  ANDREW  MYERS. 

CURATOR  OF  SCHOOLS, 
ELEANOR  B.  BARKER. 

CURATOR  OF  PAINTINGS, 
GILBERT  S.  PARKER. 

CHESTER  SPRINGS  SUMMER  SCHOOL, 
D.  ROY  MILLER,  RESIDENT  MANAGER. 

COMMITTEE  ON  EXHIBITIONS, 
CLEMENT  B.  NEWBOLD,  CHAIRMAN. 


TIIEOPHILUS  P.  CHANDLER, 
GEORGE  H.  MCFADDEN, 


T.  DEWITT  CUYLER, 
ARTHUR  H.  LEA, 
CHARLEMAGNE  TOWER, 
JOSEPH  E.  WIDENER, 
JOHN  HOWARD  MCFADDEN, 
ELI  KIRK  PRICE, 


CLEMENT  B.  NEWBOLD 


EDWARD  T.  STOTESBURY, 
ALFRED  C.  HARRISON, 
CLARENCE  C.  ZANTZINGER, 


GEORGE  H.  MCFADDEN 


ALFRED  C.  HARRISON. 


EDWARD  T.  STOTESBURY, 


JOHN  HOWARD  MCFADDEN 


JOSEPH  E.  WIDENER. 
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Officers  anD  flnembers  of  tbe 
JMMlaoelpbia  Timater  Color  Club 

1917 


PRESIDENT, 
GEORGE  WALTER  DAWSON. 

SECRETARY, 
THORNTON  OAKLEY. 


VICE-PRESIDENT, 
BLANCHE  DILLAYE. 

TREASURER, 
JOHN  J.  DULL. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
THE  OFFICERS  AND 
HUGH  H.  BRECK  EN  RIDGE,  GEORGE  M.  HARDING, 

ANNA  WHELAN  BETTS,  JESSIE  WILLCOX  SMITH. 


IHonorarg  flflembers 


CECILIA  BEAUX, 
FLORENCE  ESTE, 
JOHN  MCLURE  HAMILTON, 


ALEXANDER  HARRISON, 
MAXFIELD  PARRISH, 
JOSEPH  PENNELL, 


JOHN  S.  SARGENT. 


Members 


ELENORE  PLAISTED  ABBOTT. 

ELLEN  WETHERALD  AHRENS, 

W.  J.  AYLWARD, 

ETHEL  FRANKLIN  BETTS  BAINS, 

PAULA  HIMMELSBACH  BALANO, 

ANNA  WHELAN  BETTS, 

SUSAN  H.  BRADLEY, 

HUGH  H.  BRECKENRIDGE, 

CHARLOTTE  HARDING  BROWN, 

EDWIN  S.  CLYMER, 

MARY  RUSSELL  FERREL  COLTON, 

LUCY  S.  CONANT, 

COLIN  CAMPBELL  COOPER, 

EMMA  LAMPERT  COOPER, 

J.  FRANK  COPELAND, 

EMMASITA  REGISTER  CORSON, 

ALICE  CUSHMAN, 

GEORGE  WALTER  DAWSON, 

HELENA  DAY, 

BLANCHE  DILLAYE, 

JOHN  J.  DULL, 

ELIZABETH  SHIPPEN  GREEN  ELLIOTT, 

HERBERT  E.  EVERETT, 

W.  W.  GILCHRIST,  JR., 

BLANCHE  GREER, 

GEORGE  M.  HARDING, 

W.  A.  HOFSTETTER, 


ELIZABETH  H.  INGHAM, 
MILDRED  ANDERSON  POST 

KERIGAN, 
LAURA  D.  S.  LADD, 
JOHN  WESLEY  LITTLE, 
DODGE  MACKNIGHT, 
CLARA  N.  MADEIRA, 
DAVID  B.  MILNE, 
FREDERIC  NUNN, 
THORNTON  OAKLEY, 
VIOLET  OAKLEY, 
AMY  OTIS, 

MARGARET  PATTERSON, 

KATHERINE  PATTON, 

HERBERT  PULLINGER, 

MARGARET  REDMOND, 

ALEXANDER  ROBINSON, 

ALICE  SCHILLE, 

SARAH  C.  SEARS, 

JESSIE  WILLCOX  SMITH, 

FRED  WAGNER, 

FRANK  REED  WHITESIDE, 

ELEANOR  PALMER  WILLIAMS. 

ALBERT  PAUL  WILLIS, 

LOUISE  WOOD  WRIGHT, 

N.  C.  WYETH, 

M.  W.  ZIMMERMAN. 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA 
WATER  COLOR  CLUB 


3urg  of  Selection 

HILDA  BELCHER,  W.  L.  LATHROP, 

CHARLOTTE  HARDING  BROWN,  W.  H.  DEB.  NELSON, 

HERBERT  E.  EVERETT,  FREDERIC  NUNN. 


THancitng  Committee 


GEORGE  WALTER  DAWSON,  THORNTON  OAKLEY, 

BLANCHE  DILLAYE. 


Officers  ano  Members  of  tbe  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  fiMnlatnre  painters 

PRESIDENT, 
EMILY  DRAYTON  TAYLOR. 

VICE-PRESIDENT, 
HARRY  L.  JOHNSON. 

SECRETARY, 
A.  MARGARETTA  ARCHAMBAULT. 

TREASURER, 
REBECCA  BURD  PEALE  PATTERSON. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 
berta  carew,  Chairman 
ELLEN  WETHERALD  AHRENS.  AMY  OTIS,  EVELYN  PURDIE, 

SARAH  YOCUM  MCFADDEN  BOYLE.  MARY  H.  TANNAHILL. 

MEMBERS, 

ELLEN  WETHERALD  AHRENS, 
A.  MARGARETTA  ARCHAMBAULT, 
MARTHA  WHEELER  BAXTER, 
EULABEE  DIX  BECKER, 
ALICE  BECKINGTON, 
JOHANNA  M.  BOERICKE, 
MARY  W.  BONSALL. 
SARAH  YOCUM  MCFADDEN  BOYLE, 
ELLA  SHEPARD  BUSH, 
BERTA  CAREW, 
BERTHA  COOLIDGE, 
SALLY  CROSS, 
HELEN  WINSLOW  DURKEE, 
LUCIA  FAIRCHILD  FULLER, 
MARGARET  FOOTE  HAWLEY, 
LAURA  COOMBS  HILLS, 
ANNE  HURLBURT  JACKSON, 
HARRY  L.  JOHNSON, 


HELEN  V.  LEWIS, 
LYDIA  EASTWICK  LONGACRE, 
JEAN  WILLIAMS  LUCAS, 
AMY  OTIS, 

REBECCA  BURD  PEALE  PATTERSON 

BERTHA  E.  PERRIE, 

EVELYN  PURDIE, 

HESLOPE  PUREFOY, 

HELOISE  GUILLOU  REDFIELD, 

CARLOTA  SAINT-GAUD  ENS, 

EDNA  F.  HUESTIS  SIMPSON, 

LUCY  MAY  STANTON, 

MARIE  JUDSON  STREAN, 

EDITH  SAWYER, 

MARY  H.  TANNAHILL, 

EMILY  DRAYTON  TAYLOR, 

ELIZABETH  F.  WASHINGTON, 

MABEL  R.  WELCH, 

ALICE  RUSHMORE  WELLS. 
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THE  PENNSYLVANIA  SOCIETY 
OF    MINIATURE  PAINTERS 


3ut£  Of 

EDWIN  HOWLAND  BLASHFIELD 
HARRY  L.  JOHNSON, 
JOSEPH  T.  PEARSON,  JR., 


Selection 

BERTHA  E.  PERRIE, 
CARLOTA  SA1NT-GAUDENS, 
ALICE  RUSHMORE  WELLS. 


Hanging  Committee 

JOHANNA  M.  BOERICKE,  ELIZABETH  F.  WASHINGTON, 

BERTA  CAREW. 


\ 


THE  PHILADELPHIA  WATER  COLOR 
PRIZE 

A  prize  of  two  hundred  dollars,  known  as  the  Philadelphia 
Water  Color  Prize,  is  offered  this  year  by  friends  of  Water 
Color  Painting.  This  prize  will  be  awarded  to  that  American 
Artist  or  Resident  Foreign  Artist  showing  the  strongest  Water 
Color  or  group  of  Water  Colors  in  the  Exhibition.  The  Jury 
of  Artists  will  make  the  award,  but  may  withhold  the  prize  if, 
in  their  judgment,  no  work  is  of  sufficient  merit.  The  prize 
has  been  previously  awarded  to  Alice  Schille  and  Dodge 
MacKnight. 

THE  BECK  PRIZE 

Through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Charles  W.  Beck,  Jr.,  a  prize 
of  One  Hundred  Dollars  is  awarded  this  year  for  the  twelfth 
time  to  the  best  work  in  this  exhibition,  which  has  been 
reproduced  in  color.  The  award  is  made  by  the  Jury  of 
Selection.  The  prize  has  been  previously  awarded  to  Joseph 
Lindon  Smith,  Henry  McCarter,  Elizabeth  Shippen  Green, 
Maxfield  Parrish,  Ernest  L.  Blumenschein,  N.  C.  Wyeth, 
Jessie  Willcox  Smith,  W.  J.  Aylward,  Jules  Guerin,  Thornton 
Oakley  and  Blanche  Greer. 

MINIATURE  PAINTERS' 
MEDAL  OF  HONOR 

The  Society's  Medal  of  Honor,  bronze,  is  awarded  at  the 
discretion  of  its  Officers,  in  recognition  of  high  achievement,  to 
Miniature  Painters  whose  works  are  in  the  Annual  Exhibition. 
This  medal  is  awarded  but  once  to  the  same  artist.  1916, 
Laura  Coombs  Hills.    1917,  Lucy  May  Stanton. 
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PORTRAIT:   NANCY  HALE.     BY  LILIAN  westcott  hale 


TAKING   BIG   GUNS    AWAY.     BY   JOSEPH  PENNELL 


Courtesy  of  the  Public  Ledger 

DRY  DOCK.     BY  JOSEPH  PENNELL 


MARY  AUGUSTA.     BY  CHARLOTTE  HARDING  BROWN 


TOM  SAT  UPON  THE  BUOY  LONG  DAYS.     BY  JESSIE  WILLCOX  SMITH 


PORTRAIT  :    MISS  M.     BY  ELIZABETH  HOWELL  INGHAM 


NATHANIEL  MINOT  GROSE.     BY  HILDA  BELCHER 


■ 

PORTRAIT  :    DR.  PETERSON.      BY  CECILIA  BEAUX 


THE  CATHEDRAL  AND  MARKET  SQUARE,  JACA. 
BY  THORNTON  OAKLEY 


DOORWAY  OF  THE  WARNER  HOUSE.     BY  CHILDE  HASSAM 


BALLET  GIRL  IN  PINK.     BY  LOUIS  KRONBERG 


ON  THE  WANE.      BY  BLANCHE  DILLAYE 


GROUP.     BY   KATHERINE  G.  BUFFUM 


portrait:  miss  Frances  Elizabeth  cole,    by  adrianna  tuttle 


PORTRAIT  :    W.  J.  F.     BY  MARGARET  FOOTE  HAWLEY 


PORTRAIT:  MRS.  W.     BY  BERTA  CAREW. 


MISS  LUCILE  A.  DEM.  LUSSON.      BY  EMILY  DRAYTON  TAYLOR 


THE  CHINESE  CABINET.      BY  A.  MARGARETTA  ARCHAMBAULT 


PORTRAIT : 


MISS  ELIZABETH  STEWART. 


BY  WILLIAM  J.  WHITTEMORI 


CATALOGUE  OF  THE 
SIXTEENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 
OF  MINIATURES. 

GALLERY  I. 

$  • 

HELEN  R.  WALKER. 

1  Jean. 

HANNAH  ELLIOTT. 

2  Study  of  Head. 

EDNA  HUESTIS  SIMPSON. 

3  Portrait:  Dr.  W.  C.  Gouinlock. 

Lent  by  Mrs.  Barbour  Conable. 

S.  COR1NNE  JAMAR. 

4  Portrait:  Margaret. 

MARY  COLEMAN  ALLEN. 

5  Portrait:  Mrs.  Roger  Steffan  and  Zaza. 

EDNA  HUESTIS  SIMPSON. 

6  Portrait:  Mrs.  W.  C.  Gouinlock. 

Lent  by  Mrs.  Barbour  Conable. 


EVA  SPRINGER. 
7  Portrait. 
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MINIATURES. 


BERTHA  E.  PERRIE. 

8  Portrait:  Mr.  K. 

SARA  HAZZARD. 

9  Day  Dreams. 

ANNA  LYNCH. 

10  Portrait:   Sergt.  Wm.  P.  Kemler. 

SARAH  A.  TURLE. 

11  Girl  in  Yellow. 

ALICE  FOSTER. 

12  Portrait  Sketch. 

GERTRUDE  LAURA  PEW. 

13  Portrait. 

M.  ROGERS. 

14  Katherine. 

KATHARINE  McINTlRE. 

15  Hilma  from  Finland. 

LUCY  M.  STANTON. 

16  Mrs.  Walker:  A  North  Carolina  Mountain 

Woman. 

CAROLINE  KING  PHILLIPS. 

17  Portrait:  Mrs.  G.  D.  Fitch. 

LUCY  M.  STANTuN. 

18  Portrait. 
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MINIATURES. 


JANE  MUMFORD  PEARSON. 

19  Age. 

THEODORA  SHARPE. 

20  Portrait:  Mrs.  D. 

EDITH  SAWYER. 

21  Portrait:  Mrs.  B. 


EVELYN  BRIDGE. 

22  Sunshine. 

23  The  Edge  of  the  Woods. 

ELIZABETH  A  MCG.  KNOWLES. 

24  Case  of  7  Miniatures. 

EVELYN  BRIDGE. 

25  A  Warm  Day. 

26  In  the  Garden. 


FLORENCE  GREENE  HUEY. 

27  Portrait. 

EDNA  HUESTIS  SIMPSON. 

28  Portrait:  Mrs.  J.  Benson  Marvin. 

JEAN  ARNOT  REID. 

29  Portrait:  Miss  Behr. 


AMY  OTIS. 

30    Portrait:  Miss  Dorothy  Harvey. 
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MINIATURES. 


CAROLINE  KING  PHILLIPS. 

31  Portrait:  Miss  Hermione  Fitch. 

JEANNE  PAYNE. 

32  Portrait:   Dr.  Jacques  Lazovsky. 

ROSINA  C.  BOARDMAN. 

33  The  Yellow  Hat. 

AMY  OTIS. 

34  Portrait:  Dr.  Katherine  Kollock. 

SARAH  Y.  MCF.  BOYLE. 

35  Portrait:  Mrs.  James  A.  Aull,  Jr. 

BERTHA  E.  PERRIE. 

36  Suzanne. 

ALEX ANDRINA  ROBERTSON  HARRIS. 

37  Portrait:  Miss  S. 

SARAH  Y.  MCF.  BOYLE. 

38  Eleanor. 

MARGARET  F.  WINNER. 

39  A  Colonial  Girl. 

REBECCA  BURD  PEALE  PATTERSON. 

40  Portrait:  Corporal  Green. 

MALCOLM  LAPRADE. 

41  Violet. 
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MINIATURES. 


THEODORA  LARSH. 

42  Jonquils. 

LUCY  M.  STANTON. 

43  Mary  Saul,  A  Memory  Sketch. 

44  A  North  Carolina  Mountain  Woman. 

LUCILE  A.  F.  HINKLE. 

45  Portrait:  Mr.  H. 

ALTA  E.  W1LMOT. 

46  Portrait:  Miss  Verna  H.  North. 

MARTHA  WHEELER  BAXTER. 

47  Chiqua. 

ANNIE  HURLBURT  JACKSON. 

48  Portrait:  Ruth  Ware. 

EDITH  V.  COWLES. 

49  Sketch  of  a  Young  Girl. 

ALTA  E.  W1LMOT. 

50  Portrait:  Miss  Mary  Cooley. 

HELEN  W1NSLOW  DURKEE. 

51  Grey  and  Rose. 

BERTHA  COOLIDGE. 

52  Portrait:  Lewis  Cass  Ledyard,  3d. 

LAURA  COOMBS  HILLS. 

53  Portrait:  Miss  Katherine  A.  Everett. 
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MINIATURES. 


MARTHA  WHEELER  BAXTER. 

54  Portrait:  May. 

LAURA  COOMBS  HILLS. 

55  Portrait:  Miss  Jane  L.  Everett. 

SARAH  Y.  McF.  BOYLE. 

56  In  the  Poconos. 

BERTHA  COOLIDGE. 

57  Portrait:  Miss  Esther  Howland. 

A.  ELIZABETH  HENDERSON. 

58  Portrait. 

A.  MARGARETTA  ARCHAMBAULT. 

59  The  Chinese  Cabinet. 

MAY  MOTT  SMITH. 

60  Portrait. 

BERNISE  P.  A.  FERNOW. 

61  Portrait:  Robert  Gill. 

LUELLA  S.  HARMON. 

62  Amy. 

EUNA  A.  ROBESON. 

63  Portrait:  Captain  H.  F.  Evans. 

BEATRICE  MILLIKEN  BURT. 

64  My  Grandmother. 
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MINIATURES. 


ADRIANNA  TUTTLE. 

65  Portrait:  Frances  Elizabeth  Cole. 

ELIZABETH  F.  WASHINGTON. 

66  A  Study  in  Pink. 

HALLIE  WORTHINGTON  CHAMBERS. 

67  Elizabeth. 

HELEN  WINSLOW  DURKEE. 

68  Portrait. 

BERTHA  E.  PERRIE. 

69  A  Garden  Corner. 

CLARA  LOUISE  BELL. 

70  Portrait:  Louis  Ehret,  Jr. 

H.  L.  JOHNSON. 

71  Diana. 

BERTHA  COOLIDGE. 

72  Still  Life. 

EDITH  V.  COWl  ES. 

73  Portrait  of  a  Lady. 

MARY  COLEMAN  Al  LEN. 

74  Study  of  an  Old  Man. 

ALICE  FOSTER. 

75  Portrait  of  a  Young  Girl. 
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MINIATURES. 


KATHRYNE  LOGAN  LUKE. 

76  Portrait  Study. 

THEODORA  SHARPE. 

77  Portrait:  Miss  Fisher. 

ALTA  E.  WILMOT. 

78  Portrait:  Miss  Alethea  H.  Piatt. 

STELLA  LEWIS  MARKS. 

79  Portrait:    William  Plummer. 

WILLIAM  J.  WHITTEMORE. 

80  Portrait:  Miss  Elizabeth  Stewart. 

ALEXANDR1NA  ROBERTSON  HARRIS. 

81  The  Coquette. 

EMILY  DRAYTON  TAYLOR. 

82  Portrait:  Mrs.  Simon  B.  Fleisher. 

MARGARET  FOOTE  HAWLEY. 

83  Portrait  No.  2:  Mary  Foote. 

SALLY  CROSS. 

84  Portrait:  Miss  Ethel  Harding. 

SARA  HAZZARD. 

85  Portrait. 

EMILY  DRAYTON  TAYLOR. 

86  Nude. 
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MINIATURES. 


SALLY  CROSS. 

87  David. 

MARGARET  FOOTE  HAWLEY. 

88  Portrait:  W.  J.  F. 

SALLY  CROSS. 

89  Portrait:  Mrs.  Harold  Ross. 

EMILY  DRAYTON  TAYLOR. 

90  Portrait:  Miss  Lucile  A.  de  M.  Lusson. 

BERTA  CAREW. 

91  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 

92  Portrait:  Mrs.  W. 

93  Portrait:  Mrs.  William  R.  Chapman. 

MABEL  R.  WELCH. 

94  Portrait:    Hulbert  Footner. 

CLARE  SHEPARD. 

95  Betty. 

ROS1NA  C.  BOARDMAN. 

96  The  Scotch  Lassie. 

DEREID  GALLATIN  KILPATRICK. 

97  Sketch  of  A  Latin  Quartier  Poet. 

EDNA  A.  ROBESON. 

98  Portrait:  Master  William  K.  Allen. 
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MINIATURES. 


CLARE  SHEPARD. 
99  Portrait. 

BERTHA  COOLIDGE. 

100  Polly. 

LUCY  M.  STANTON. 

101  Portrait:  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  Esq. 

A.  ELIZABETH  HENDERSON. 

102  Doing  Her  Bit. 

ELLA  SHEPARD  BUSH. 

103  Balanstion. 

MARTHA  WHEELER  BAXTER. 

104  Portrait:  A  Young  Man. 

A.  MARGARETTA  ARCHAMBAULT. 

105  Portrait:  Marjorie  Anne  Eberhard. 

CLARE  SHEPARD. 

106  Study. 

GERTRUDE  LAURA  PEW. 

107  Marie  and  Margaret. 

A.  MARGARETTA  ARCHAMBAULT. 

108  Portrait:  Mrs.  D. 

109  Portrait:  Mrs.  Matthew  Farrell. 

SARAH  A.  TURLE. 

no    Portrait  of  a  Small  Boy. 
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MINIATURES 


EVA  L.  CARMAN. 

in    Portrait  of  a  Boy. 

EDNA  HUESTIS  SIMPSON. 

112  Portrait:  Oliver  H.  Everett,  2nd. 

BRENETTA  HERRMAN  CRAWFORD. 

113  Portrait. 

LUCILE  A.  F.  HINKLE. 

114  Portrait  Sketch:  Mrs.  R. 

ELLA  SHEPARD  BUSH. 

115  The  Bibliophile. 

ADR1ANNA  TUTTLE. 

116  Portrait. 

BRENETTA  HERRMAN  CRAWFORD. 

117  Dolly. 

EDITH  M.  W.  HOWES. 

118  Portrait:  Mrs.  Mitchell. 

MARIAN  DUNLAP  HARPER. 

119  Baby  Jean. 


CATALOGUE  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH 
ANNUAL  EXHIBITION  OF 
WATER  COLORS. 


GALLERY  K. 

GEORGE  LAURENCE  NELSON. 

126  Young  Girl  (Water  Color). 

VERA  M.  WHITE. 

127  Old  Houses  at  Gladwyn  (Water  Color). 


ALICE  WILLITS  DONALDSON. 

128  Greenwood  Lake  (Pastel). 

CHILDE  HASSAM. 

129  Portsmouth  Stoop  (Water  Color). 

EDWARD  DUFTNER. 

130  Ray  of  Sunshine  (Pastel). 

JANE  PETERSON. 

131  Portrait:     Bernadine      Murphy  (Water 

Color). 
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WATER  COLORS,  ETC. 


GEORGE  LAURENCE  NELSON. 

132  Beatrice  (Water  Color). 

VERA  M.  WHITE. 

133  Market  in  Little  Italy  (Water  Color). 

HENRY  W.  RICE. 

134  From  Slope  of  Mt.  Monadnock  (Water 

Color). 

FRED'K  W.  HAUPTLE. 

135  A  Sunny  Afternoon  (Tempera). 

136  The  Willows  (Tempera). 

ETHEL  HERR1CK  WARWICK. 

137  The  Willows  (Pastel). 

GERTRUDE  B.  BOURNE. 

138  February:  Cape  Cod  (Water  Color). 

LAURA  A.  FRY. 

139  Morning  Light  (Pastel). 

GERTRUDE  B.  BOURNE. 

140  Garden  Sentinels  (Water  Color). 

MARIE  E.  SIMON. 

141  Old  House  (Tempera). 

142  Big  Trees  (Tempera). 

HARRIETTE  BOWDOIN. 

143  The  Old  Homestead  (Water  Color). 
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WATER  COLORS,  ETC. 


W.  A.  HOFSTETTER. 

144    Home:    Pleasant    Mills,    N.    J.  (Water 
Color). 


EMMA  LAMPERT  COOPER. 

145  San    Juan:    Capistrano    Mission  (Water 

Color). 

MARY  PARKER  KORNHAUSER. 

146  Still  Life  (Water  Color). 

FRED  WAGNER. 

147  Moonlight  (Pastel). 

CHARLES  W.  HUE--SON. 

148  Mt.  Chocorna:  Twilight  (Water  Color). 

WALTER  EMERSON  BAUM. 

149  The  Trappers'  Country  (Pastel). 

MARY  VAN  DER  VEER. 

150  Peonies  (Water  Color). 

151  Petunias  (Water  Color). 

WENDELL  W.  CHASE. 

152  The  Big  Tree  (Water  Color). 

ALLAN  J.  STOVER. 

153  Cascade  Mountains  (Water  Color). 

ELLA  S.  T1EL. 

154  Rolling  Clouds  (Pastel). 
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WATER  COLORS,  ETC. 


FRED  WAGNER. 

155  A  New  York  Water  Front  (Pastel). 

RICHARD  A.  HOLBERG. 

156  At  Scattering  Dice  (Water  Color). 

OTIS  PHILBRICK. 

157  Sleeping  Child  (Pastel). 

ALLAN  J.  STOVER. 

158  Sketch:  Oregon  Coast  (Water  Color). 

SHERWOOD  FLOWER. 

159  Peach  Tree  in  Bloom  (Water  Color). 

LAWRENCE  SAINT. 

160  The  Donor  and  his  Wife,  from  the  lowest 

right-hand  compartment  of  a  window, 
representing  the  Six  Corporal  Acts  of 
Mercy,  in  All  Saints'  Church,  North 
Street,  York.    15th  Century. 

161  Figure  of  an  Angel,  from  a  clerestory  win- 

dow at  the  east  end  of  the  Choir, 
Chartres  Cathedral.    13th  Century. 

162  Head  of  an  Archbishop  in  a  fragment  win- 

dow in  the  Baptistery  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral.    15th  Century. 

163  Figure  section  from  a  Medallion  Window 

"  Noe  in  Archa,"  located  in  a  window 
in  the  north  Choir  aisle  in  Canterbury 
Cathedral.    12th  Century. 

GERTRUDE  MONAGHAN. 

164  Decoration  (Tempera). 
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WATER  COLORS,  ETC. 


LAWRENCE  SAINT. 

165  Window  in  the  Church  of  St.  Ouen,  Rouen, 

on  the  south  side  of  the  Choir  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Sacristy;  with  subjects 
from  the  life  of  St.  Gervais.  14th  Cen- 
tury. 

166  Head  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  from  a 

window  above  the  altar  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  Church  of  St.  Vin- 
cent, Rouen.    Late  15th  Century. 

167  Figures  of  the  Apostles  and  St.  Mary,  from 

a  window  representing  the  Ascension — 
top  part  now  shown  on  the  south  side 
of  the  nave,  LeMans  Cathedral.  Early 
12th  Century. 

168  Bearded  head,  possibly  Jehovah  or  Moses, 

from  a  window  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Michael,  Spurriergate,  York.  15th 
Century. 

W.  A.  HOFSTETTER. 

169  The  Old  Doorway  (Pastel). 

EDWIN  S.  CLYMER. 

170  Bailing  Out  Herring  (Pastel). 

171  Italian  Trawlers  (Pastel). 

WALTER  H.  BROUGH. 

172  A  Summer  Day  (Pastel). 

CHARLES  W.  HUDSON. 

173  Lake  Chocorna  and  Mt.  Whiteface  (Water 

Color). 

ALEX  HUDNUT. 

174  The  Orange  Sail  (Water  Color). 
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RICHARD  A.  HOLBERG. 

175  The  Foot  of  the  Trail  (Water  Color). 

EDWIN  S.  CLYMER. 

176  Autumn  Day  (Pastel). 

177  Orange  Brush  (Pastel). 

CLARA  N.  MADEIRA. 

178  Morning  Chat  (Water  Color). 

MARY  NICHOLENA  MACCORD. 

179  Autumn  Still  Life  (Water  Color). 

WILL  COFFEE. 

180  Woodland  Witchery  (Pastel). 

LUCILE  HOWARD. 

181  The  Land  of  Cloud  and  Shadow  (Water 

Color). 

W.  H.  HOLMES. 

182  Meadow  Paths. 

ETHEL  LOUISE  PADDOCK. 

183  Gloucester. 

L.  W.  NEILSON  FORD. 

184  Some  Flowers  (Water  Color). 

CHARLES  W.  HUDSON. 

185  Trees  by  the  Sea  (Water  Color). 

ETHEL  PENNEWILL  BROWN. 

186  In  Dixie  Land  (Water  Color). 
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NORTH  CORRIDOR. 


VIOLET  OAKLEY. 

187  Study  for  figure  of  Unity. 

188  Study  of  head  in  group  on  left  hand  of 

Unity. 

189  Poster  for  the  Italian  War  Relief  Com- 

mittee of  Chicago. 

Lent  by  Miss  Mary  S.  Nixon. 

190  Studies  for  details  in  group  on  right  hand 

of  Unity. 

191  Studies  for  figures  of  Slave  Drivers  in  "  The 

Slaves  of  the  Earth." 

192  Study  for  Slave  in  Panel  of  Unity. 

193  Study  for  central  figure  of  Unity. 

194  Study    for    group    beating    swords  into 

ploughshares — Panel  of  Unity. 
ig5    Study  for  central  figure  of  Unity. 

196  Study  of  group  beating  swords  into  plough- 

shares— Panel  of  Unity. 

197  Study  for  the  Armies  of  the  Earth. 

198  Study  for  the  Leader  of  the  Armies  of 

the  Earth. 

199  Study  for  the  figure  of  the  Woman  with 

the  Open  Book — Panel  of  Unity. 

200  Studies  of  Soldiers  in  the  Armies  of  the 

Earth. 

201  Study  for  group  on  right  hand  of  Unity. 

202  Study  for  Slaves — right-hand  group  Inter- 

national Unity. 

203  Composition,  "  The  Slaves  of  the  Earth." 
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WATER  COLORS,  ETC. 


204  Studies  for  Slaves — right-hand  group  of  In- 

ternational Unity. 

205  Study  of  group  in  Gettysburg  Panel. 

206  Composition  for  Gettysburg  Panel,  Pres- 

ervation of  Unity. 

207  Study  for  group  in  Gettysburg  Panel. 

208  Study  for  "  The  Slaves  of  the  Earth." 

209  Study  for  group  in  Gettysburg  Panel. 

210  Study  for  figure  in  Gettysburg  Panel. 

211  Study  for  group  in  Gettysburg  Panel. 

212  Model  of  the  Wall  of  the  Senate  Chamber 

of  the  State  Capitol  in  Harrisburg  with 
compositions  in  color  of  the  five  Panels 
comprising  the  portion  of  the  Mural 
Paintings  already  in  place. 
"  The  Creation  and  Preservation  of  the 
Union,"  illustrating  Penn's  Principles 
of  Government  and  His  Prophecy  of 
Peace. 

a — The  Constitutional  Convention  and  the 
Creation  of  the  true  Union,  Philadel- 
phia, 1787.  "  Let  us  raise  a  standard 
to  which  the  wise  and  honest  can  re- 
pair— the  event  is  in  the  Hand  of  God." 

Washington. 

b — Dedication  of  the  Living  to  the  Preser- 
vation of  Unity,  Gettysburg,  1863.  "  It 
is  for  us  the  living  rather  to  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  Unfinished  Work." 

Lincoln. 

c— The  Armies  of  the  Earth.  "  The  King- 
dom of  Unity  suffereth  Violence  and 
the  violent  would  take  it  by  storm." 
"  They  shall  look  upon  Me  whom  they 
have  pierced."  "  To  a  dream  of  a 
night  vision,  so  shall  the  multitude  of 
all  the  Nations  be  that  fight."  Isaiah. 
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WATER  COLORS,  ETC. 


d— The  Slaves  of  the  Earth.  "They  did 
set  over  them  task-masters  to  afflict 
them  with  burdens,  but  the  more  they 
afflicted  them  the  more  they  multiplied 
and  grew."  "  I  have  seen  the  affliction 
of  My  people  and  have  heard  their 
cry — and  I  will  redeem  them  with  a 
stretched-out  arm  and  with  great  judg- 
ments." Exodus. 

e — Supreme  Manifestation  of  Enlighten- 
ment in  International  Unity — Prophecy 
of  William  Penn.  "  He  carried  me 
away  to  a  great  and  high  Mountain 
and  showed  me  that  Great  City — and 
he  showed  me  a  pure  River  of  Water 
of  Life  clear  as  crystal  proceeding 
out  of  the  Throne.  And  the  Kings  of 
the  Earth  do  bring  their  Glory  and 
Honour  into  it — in  the  midst  of  the 
street  of  it,  and  on  either  side  of  the 
River  was  there  the  Tree  of  Life — 
and  the  leaves  of  the  Tree  were  for 
the  Healing  of  the  Nations." 

Revelation. 

213  Study  for  figure  in  Panel  of  Constitutional 

Convention. 

214  Study  of  Scholars  in  group  at  left  of  Unity. 

215  Composition  and  Study,  "The  Slaves  of 

the  Earth." 

216  Study  for  Panel  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 

vention. 

217  Studies  for  Central  Figure  of  Unity. 

218  Composition  and  Studies  for  the  Armies  of 

the  Earth. 

219  Study  for  Figure  in  Panel  of  Constitutional 

Convention. 
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220  Composition    for    "  The    Armies    of  the 

Earth." 

221  Study  of  hands  of  freed  slaves,  Panel  of 

Unity. 

222  Studies  for  the  Kings  of  the  Earth. 

223  Study  for  Lincoln. 

224  Study  for  right-hand  group  of  "Interna- 

tional Unity." 

225  Study  for  Lincoln. 

226  Study  for  the  Figure  of  Unity. 

227  Study  for  figure  of  Surgeon  in  group  on  the 

left  of  Unity. 

228  Study  for  Washington. 

Lent  by  John  F.  Braun,  Esq. 

229  Study  for  left-hand  group  of  "  Interna- 

tional Unity." 

230  Study  for  Scholar — left-hand  group  of  In- 

ternational Unity. 

231  Studies  of  Soldiers  in  "  The  Armies  of  the 

Earth." 

232  Study  for  figure  running  the  Shackles — 

Panel  of  Unity. 

233  Studies  for  kneeling  Soldiers  offering  up 

their  consecrated  weapons  to  Unity. 

234  Study  for  Unshackled  Slave,  Woman  and 

Child,  Panel  of  Unity. 
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GALLERY  H. 

ALLEN  LEWIS. 

235  Illustration:    "Divers    Proverbs,"    No.  3 

(Wood  Cut). 

236  Three  Chapter  Headings  (Wood  Cut). 

237  Tail-piece  (Wood  Cut). 

238  Illustration  for  "Divers  Proverbs,"  No.  1 

(Wood  Cut). 

TIMOTHY  COLE. 

239  Aosta:   after  Turner. 

240  Haywain:    after  Constable. 

241  Moonlight:    after  Blakelock. 

F.  WALTER  TAYLOR. 

242  The  Four  Vultures. 

TIMOTHY  COLE. 

243  Youth:  after  Cole. 

244  Autumn  Oaks:   after  Inness. 

245  Woman  Sewing:  after  Millet. 

ALLEN  LEWIS. 

246  A  Quiet  Evening  (Wood  Cut). 

247  Illustration  for  "  Divers  Proverbs,"  No.  2 

(Wood  Cut). 

248  Illustration:    "Divers    Proverbs,"    No.  4 

(Wood  Cut). 

249  Illustration:    "Divers   Proverbs,"   No.  5 

(Wood  Cut). 
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LEAH  RAMSAY  ALEXANDER. 

250  Fantasy  (Pen  and  Ink). 

251  Fantasy  (Pen  and  Ink). 

GERTRUDE  KING. 

252  Grand-dad's  Story  of  the  War  (Ink  and 

Water  Color). 

253  "  The  V/ay  to  the  Fairies'  Palace "  (Ink 

and  Water  Color). 

ELIZABETH  F.  WASHINGTON. 

254  The  Foot  Bridge  (Pastel). 

255  The  Incoming  Tide  (Pastel). 

256  A  Sunny  Corner  (Pastel). 

257  The  Bazaar  (Pastel). 

258  "  In  the  Square  "  (Pastel). 

259  Boats  at  Gloucester  (Pastel). 

KATHER1NE  G.  BUFFUM. 

260  Christopher   (Black  Paper  Cut). 

261  The  Dancing  Shadow  (Black  Paper  Cut). 

MRS.  WILLIAM  W1LLET. 

262  Joseph   Harrison,   Jr.,   Memorial  (Water 

Color). 

CLIVE  R.  WEED. 

263  The  Turk  (Black  and  White). 

264  The  Battalion  of  Death  (Black  and  White). 

THORNTON  OAKLEY. 

265  Broto  in  Aragon  (Charcoal). 

266  The  Market  and  Cathedral  Square,  Jaca 

(Charcoal). 

267  The  Valley  of  Arazas  (Charcoal). 
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CLIVE  R.  WEED. 

268  Europe's  Cloak  (Black  and  White). 

269  Just  a  Soldier  (Black  and  White). 

HELENE  IUNGER1CH. 

270  Flower  Textile  (Water  Color). 

271  Flower  Textile  (Water  Color). 

E.  NEWELL  MARSHALL. 

272  The  Money  Box  (Water  Color). 

273  Windswept  (Water  Color). 

ALEX  A.  BLUM. 

274  Girl   Sewing  (Etching). 

CHARLOTTE  HARDING  BROWN. 

275  Mary  Augusta  (Water  Color). 

HELENE  IUNGER1CH. 

276  Flower  Textile  (Water  Color). 

GEORGIANA  BROWN  HARBESON. 

277  Mt.  Madison  in  Mist  (Water  Color). 

E.  NEWELL  MARSHALL. 

278  Mountain  Inn:  Moonlight  (Water  Color). 

279  Post    Wagon:    Snowy    Morning  (Water 

Color). 

ALEX  A.  BLUM. 

280  Old  Hebrew  (Etching). 
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HELEN  E  1UNGERICH. 

281  Flower  Textile  (Water  Color). 

282  Fower  Textile  (Water  Color). 

BIRGER  SANDZEN. 

283  Twilight  (Lithograph). 

284  Hilly  Pasture  with  Cows  (Lithograph). 

285  A  Gray  Day  in  the  Mountains  (Litho- 

graph). 

WILLIAM  N.  HASLER. 

286  The  River  (Monotype). 

BIRGER  SANDZEN. 

287  Breakers   (Water  Color). 

288  Among  the  Red  Rocks  (Wood  Engraving). 

ELIZABETH  HOWELL  INGHAM. 

289  Portrait:    Mrs.   M.    (Charcoal   and  San- 

guine). 

290  A  Profile  (Charcoal  and  Sanguine). 

ELISABETH  TELLING. 

291  Miss  Goode  (Dry  Point). 

STANLEY  W.  WOODWARD. 

292  Portrait:  Ruth  (Pencil). 

293  Portrait:  Rev.  Charles  Hutchinson  (Pen- 

cil). 

STEWART  REINHART. 

294  Dancing  Slave  (Water  Color). 
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MAUD  AINSLIE. 

295  The  Brocade  Skirt  (Block-print  and  Oil). 

MARGARET  M.  LAW. 

296  Cotton  Picking  Time  (Etching). 

STEWART  REINHART. 

297  A  Song  of  India  (Water  Color). 

298  The  Sorceress  (Water  Color). 

ELISABETH  TELLING. 

299  Mrs.  Gilbert  in  Costume  (Dry  Point). 

STEWART  REINHART. 

300  Romance  (Water  Color). 

301  The  Pariah  (Water  Color). 

MARGARET  M.  LAW. 

302  Tyson  Alley,  Baltimore  (Etching). 

STANLEY  W.  WOODWARD. 

303  Portrait:  Elise  (Pencil). 

304  Portrait  of  Young  Man  (Pencil). 

GERTRUDE  A.  KAY. 

305  From  a  Fairy-tale  (Pen  and  Ink). 

ADA  C.  WILLIAMSON. 

306  The  Private  View  (Etching). 

EDGAR  L.  PEARCE. 

307  Brooklyn  Bridge  (Etching). 
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TOD  LINDENMUTH. 

308  An  Old  Bridge  (Wood-block  Print). 

HERBERT  PULLINGER. 

309  The  Shipyard  (Etching). 

ROWLEY  MURPHY. 

310  The  Cafe  (Black  and  White). 

GERTRUDE  A.  KAY. 

311  Santa  Claus'  Workshop  (Pen  and  Ink). 

SEARS  GALLAGHER. 

312  From  the  Battery,  New  York  (Etching). 

HENRY  M.  HOYT. 

313  Wharf:  Provincetown  (Etching). 

LILIAN  WESTCOTT  HALE. 

314  Portrait:  Nathan  Hale  (Charcoal). 

ALEX  A.  BLUM. 

315  Gloucester  Bay  (Etching). 

TROY  KINNEY. 

316  Allegro  (Dry  Point). 

LILIAN  WESTCOTT  HALE. 

317  Portrait:  Nancy  Hale  (Charcoal). 

318  New  England  Interior  (Charcoal). 

319  Thoughts  (Charcoal). 
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B.  J.  O.  NORDFELDT. 

320  High  Bridge,  New  York  (Dry  Point). 

TROY  KINNEY. 

321  Provoquante  (Etching). 

GERTRUDE  A.  KAY. 

322  A  Child's  Dream  (Pen  and  Ink). 

BYRON  J.  MUSSER. 

323  Old  Iron  Works:  Philadelphia  (Wood  En- 

graving). 

MARGERY  AUSTEN  RYERSON. 

324  Child  Asleep  (Dry  Point). 

TOD  LINDENMUTH. 

325  Landscape  (Wood-block  Print). 

CHARLES  P.  LARSEN. 

326  Life  (Etching). 

MARGERY  AUSTEN  RYERSON. 

327  Asleep  (Dry  Point). 

GERTRUDE  A.  KAY. 

328  The  Terrible  Ogre  (Pen  and  Ink). 

BYRON  J.  MUSSER. 

329  The  Junk  Shop  (Wood  Engraving). 

MARGERY  AUSTEN  RYERSON. 

330  Anne  Banana  (Dry  Point). 
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EDWARD  HOWARD  SUYDAM. 

331  Addingham  Sketch. 

GERTRUDE  A.  KAY. 

332  Far  in  the  Woods  (Oil). 

FREDERIC  NUNN. 

333  End  of  Fishing  Village  (Pastel). 

334  The  Boat-yard  (Pastel). 

MARIE  LOUISE  McCOMB. 

335  Old  Houses  (Water  Color). 

FREDERIC  NUNN. 

336  Sands  of  Time  (Water  Color). 

337  Summer  Day  (Pastel). 

OWEN  MERTON. 

338  Gypsy  Camp  (Water  Color). 

EDWARD  HOWARD  SUYDAM. 

339  A  Farm  Lane:  Rydal. 

GERTRUDE  A.  KAY. 

340  Returning  Travellers  (Oil). 

CECILIA  BEAUX. 

341  Portrait:   Dr.  Peterson  (Charcoal). 

CHARLES  P.  LARSEN. 

342  Omega  (Etching). 

ALLEN  LEWIS. 

343  Little  Print  Shop  (Etching). 
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W.  H.  DEB.  NELSON. 

344  A  Barn,  Chester  Springs  (Water  Color). 

345  A  Baking  Oven,  Chester  Springs  (Water 

Color). 

346  A    Cottage    in    Decay,    Chester  Springs 

(Water  Color). 

347  Paradise,  Chester  Springs  (Water  Color). 

348  An    Old    Mill,    Chester    Springs  (Water 

Color). 

349  Somebody's  Home,  Chester  Springs  (Water 

Color). 

M.  W.  ZIMMERMAN. 

350  On  Mason's  Island  (Water  Color). 

BERTHA  LUM. 

351  Spirit  of  the  Sea  (Water  Color). 

M.  W.  ZIMMERMAN. 

352  Rhododendron  in  Winter— A  Study  (Water 

Color). 

BERTHA  LUM. 

353  Wind  Sprite  (Water  Color). 

M.  W.  ZIMMERMAN. 

354  A  Dying  Oak  (Water  Color). 
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BERTHA  LUM. 

355  Dance  of  Fox  Women  (Wood-block  Print). 

CHARLES  WARREN  EATON. 

356  Narragansett  Bay  (Pastel). 

F.  M.  LAMB. 

357  From  Dorchester  Heights  (Pastel). 

FELIC1E  WALDO  HOWELL. 

358  Main  Street,  Gloucester  (Water  Color). 

359  A  Corner  in  Philadelphia  (Water  Color). 

CHARLES  WARREN  EATON. 

360  Silvery  Night  (Pastel). 

FELIC1E  WALDO  HOWELL. 

361  Fishermen's  Shacks,  Pigeon  Cove  (Water 

Color). 

362  Foating  Seaweed  (Water  Color). 
363.    On  the  Beach  (Water  Color). 

CHARLES  WARREN  EATON. 

364  Green  and  Gold  (Pastel). 

F.  M.  LAMB. 

365  The  Yellow  Tree  (Pastel). 

OWEN  J.  T.  SOUTHWELL. 

366  Neptune's   Fountain:    Queretaro,  Mexico 

(Water  Color). 

FELICIE  WALDO  HOWELL. 

367  The  Green  House  (Water  Color). 
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ANNIE  G.  SYKES. 

368    Roses  and  Brocade  (Water  Color). 

ADELAIDE  DEMING. 

36g    Zinnias  and  Persian  Shawl  (Pastel). 

BERTHA  S.  MENZLER-PEYTON. 

370  Spring  Blossoms  (Water  Color). 

JANE  PETERSON. 

371  The  Murphy  Garden,  Los  Angeles  (Water 

Color). 

CHARLES  DEMUTH. 

372  Flowers,  No.  2  (Water  Color). 

JAMES  KNOX. 

373  Red  and  Gold  (Water  Color). 

OWEN  J.  T.  SOUTHWELL. 

■V74    West  Portal,  San  Jose  d'aguayo,  San  An- 
tonio, Texas  (Water  Color). 

FEL1C1E  WALDO  HOWELL. 

375  The  Red  House  (Water  Color). 

MARY  CRUMMER. 

376  The  Captain's  Home  (Water  Color). 

377  Street:  Siasconset,  Massachusetts  (Water 

Color). 

378  Old    Houses:    Siasconset,  Massachusetts 

(Water  Color). 
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COLIN  CAMPBELL  COOPER. 

379  House  in  Edgartown,  Massachusetts 

(Water  Color). 

ALFRED  HAYWARD. 

380  October  (Pastel). 

HAROLD  C.  DUNBAR. 

381  Snow  at  Waverley  (Water  Color). 

COLIN  CAMPBELL  COOPER. 

382  The   New  Post  Office,   Bennington,  Vt. 

(Water  Color). 

383  Mission  of  San  Juan,  Capistrano,  California 

(Water  Color). 

ALFRED  HAYWARD. 

384  Pool:  Catskills  (Pastel). 

MARY  CRUMMER. 

385  Roadside  Cottage  (Water  Color). 

386  Village  By-path  (Water  Color). 

LILLIAN  G.  HENIUS. 

387  Neighbors  (Water  Color). 

SARAH  C.  SEARS. 

388  Blue  and  White  (Water  Color). 

SUSAN  H.  BRADLEY. 

389  Peonies  (Water  Color). 
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ALBERT  PRENTICE  BUTTON. 

oqo    The  Trail— Replica  (Water  Color). 

391  The  Brook  in  the  Meadow  (Water  Color). 

ALFRED  HAYWARD. 

392  The  Fishing  Pier  (Pastel). 

W.  L.  LATHROP. 

393  A  Gray  Day. 

j.  WESLEY  LITTLE. 

394  Wallis  Meadow  (Water  Color). 

ALFRED  HAYWARD. 

395  Forest  Sketch:  Catskills  (Pastel). 

CHARLES  WARREN  EATON. 

396  Gray  Day:   Belgium  (Water  Color). 

ELIZABETH  SAWTELLE. 

,Q7  Pringle  House,  Charleston,  S.  C.  (Water 
J  Color). 

CHARLES  WARREN  EATON. 

398  Landscape  (Water  Color). 

S.  R.  BURLEIGH. 

399  On  the  Maine  Coast  (Water  Color). 

ALFRED  HAYWARD. 

400  Mountain  Sketch  (Pastel). 

401  Beach  Grass  (Pastel). 

402  Surf  Fishermen  (Pastel). 

403  Dune  (Pastel). 
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GEORGIANA  BROWN  HARBESON. 

404  The  Circus  Lady  (Water  Color). 

405  Sunlight  in  the  Willows  (Water  Color). 

406  Summer  Haze  (Water  Color). 

LOUIS  KRONBERG. 

407  The  Slipper  (Pastel). 

KATE  A.  WILLIAMS. 

408  Apple  Blossoms  (Water  Color). 

SUSAN  H.  BRADLEY. 

409  Sommes     Sound:     Mt.     Desert  (Water 

Color). 

ALEX  HUDNUT. 

410  Fishing  Boats  (Water  Color). 

LOUIS  KRONBERG. 

411  The  Bar  Exercise  (Pastel). 

412  Ballet  Girl  in  Pink  (Pastel). 

ARTHUR  WESLEY  DOW. 

413  Ipswich  Beach  (Water  Color). 

ALEX  HUDNUT. 

414  A  Lonesome  Port  (Water  Color). 

LOUIS  KRONBERG. 

415-    Ballet  Girl  in  White  (Pastel). 
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WATER  COLORS,  ETC. 


KATE  A.  WILLIAMS. 

416  Japanese  Fruit  Trees  (Water  Color). 

GEORGIANA  BROWN  HARBESON. 

417  Progress  (Water  Color). 

418  S.  Francisco   Plaza,  Porto  Rico  (Water 

Color). 

419  Sunlight    and    Shadow:     Study  (Water 

Color). 

CESARE  ANTONIO  R1CC1ARDI. 

420  Afternoon  Light  (Pastel). 

EDITH  EMERSON. 

421  Mt.  Adams,  New  Hampshire  (Crayon). 

CORNELIA  PERRIN  STONE. 

422  Dark  and  Light  (Colored  Pencil). 

A.  MOLARSKY. 

423  Leisure  Hours  (Pastel). 

424  Afternoon  on  the  Beach  (Pastel). 

FRANK  M.  MOORE. 

425  Hedges    Cove,    Fishers    Island  (Water 

Color). 

HARRIETTE  BOWDOIN. 

426  The  Oakhurst  Willow  (Water  Color). 

A.  MOLARSKY. 

427  Autumn  Twilight  (Pastel). 

428  Rough  Waves  (Pastel). 
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WATER  COLORS,  ETC. 


CESARE  ANTONIO  R1CCIARDI. 

429  The  Pool  (Pastel). 

430  Late  Afternoon  (Pastel). 

431  The  Old  Red  Barn  (Pastel). 

HORATIO  WALKER. 

432  Potato  Gatherers  (Water  Color). 

433  Girl  and  Geese  (Water  Color). 
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NORTH  TRANSEPT. 


FLORENCE  WHITING. 

434  Still  Life,  Flowers  (Tempera). 

AGNES  WEINRICH. 

435  A  Village  Street  (Wood-block  Print). 

LYMAN  SAYEN. 

436  Childhood  (Water  Color). 

CAROLINE  S.  GIBBONS. 

437  Nasturtium  Arrangement  (Tempera). 

FLORENCE  WHITING. 

438  Marionettes  (Tempera). 

AGNES  WEINRICH. 

439  The  Broken  Fence  (Wood-block  Print). 

STANLEY  W.  WOODWARD. 

440  Portrait:    Naomi  (Pencil). 

WENDELL  W.  CHASE. 

441  Lotos  Girl  (Dry  Point). 

RENE  CLARKE. 

442  Summer  Evening  (Water  Color). 

443  Fifth  Avenue  (Water  Color). 
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WATER  COLORS,  ETC. 


HAZELTINE  FEWSMITH. 

444  Illustration  for  "  The  Fairy  Housekeepers  " 

(Pen  and  Ink). 

445  Illustration  for  "  The  Fairy  Housekeepers," 

(Pen  and  Ink). 

446  Illustration  for  "  The  Fairy  Housekeepers  " 

(Pen  and  Ink). 

MARION  MONKS  CHASE. 

447  On  My  Roof  (Water  Color). 

ELIZABETH  K.  COYNE. 

448  The  Pool  (Water  Color). 

MARION  MONKS  CHASE. 

449  Autumn  on  My  Roof  (Water  Color). 

SHERWOOD  FLOWER. 

450  Autumn  (Water  Color). 

MARION  MONKS  CHASE. 

451  Roof-top  Pergola  (Water  Color). 

VERA  M.  WHITE. 

452  The  Clothing  Bazaar  (Water  Color). 

N.  C.  WYETH. 

453  Illustration  for  the  Story  of  Robin  Hood 

(Oil). 

454.    The  Prophet  (Oil). 

ALEXANDER  ROBINSON. 

455    Rest  Cure  (Water  Color). 
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WATER  COLORS,  ETC. 


N.  C.  WYETH. 

456  Illustration  (Oil). 

HARRY  L.  HOFFMAN. 

457  Butterflies    of   the    Sea,   Nassau  (Water 

Color). 

FLORENCE  WHITING. 

458  Study  (Tempera). 

ALEXANDER  ROBINSON. 

459  The  Tropics  (Water  Color). 

460  Mount  Moitie  Rosso  (Water  Color). 

461  Blue  Depths,  Porto  Rico  (Water  Color), 

LAWRENCE  SAINT. 

462  Figure  of  Methuselah  from  a  window  in  the 

south  transept,  Canterbury  Cathedral. 
12th  Century. 

ALEXANDER  ROBINSON. 

463  Swirling  Waters,  Cuba  (Water  Color). 

464  Orange     Stimulation,     Portsmouth  Pier 

(Water  Color). 

465  Watermelons,    Ponce    de    Leon  (Water 

Color). 

FLORIDA  DUNCAN. 

466  Corner  of  My  Studio  (Water  Color). 


CORINNE  CUNNINGHAM  COLLINS. 
467    Still  Life  (Water  Color). 
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WATER  COLORS,  ETC. 


N.  C.  WYETH. 

468  Medieval  Courtship  (Oil). 

469  The  Wild  Woman's  Lullaby  (Oil). 

ALEXANDER  ROBINSON. 

470  Blue  Asters — The  Jade  Ear  Ring. 

(Water  Color). 

N.  C.  WYETH. 

471  Village  Tragedy  (Oil). 

HERBERT  PULL1NGER. 

472  On  the  Shipway  (Water  Color). 

ANNE  GOLDTHW AITE. 

473  A  Bouquet. 

HERBERT  PULL1NGER. 

474  In  the  Drydock  (Water  Color). 

GERTRUDE  A.  KAY. 

475  A  Fairy-book  Cover  (Oil). 

HERBERT  PULLINGER. 

476  Finishing  the  Tanker  (Water  Color). 

ANNE  GOLDTHW  AITE. 

477  Luxembourg  Garden. 

A.  CONWAY  PEYTON. 

478  Just  Married  (Water  Color). 
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WATER  COLORS,  ETC. 


ALICE  WILLITS  DONALDSON. 

479  Rossville  (Tempera). 

CHARLES  HARGEN,  JR. 

480  Engines  at  Night  (Water  Color). 

ETHEL  F.  B.  BAINS. 

481  July  cover,  "  House  and  Garden." 

ROSS  E.  MOFFETT. 

482  The  Green  Sea  (Monotype). 

WILL  ALEXANDER. 

483  Cover  for  "  Country  Life,"  September,  1917 

(Water  Color). 

LEAH  RAMSAY  ALEXANDER. 

484  Return  from  Church  (Water  Color). 

CAROLINE  S.  GIBBONS. 

485  September  Fields  (Tempera). 

ETHEL  F.  B.  BAINS. 

486  January  cover,  "  House  and  Garden." 

ROSS  E.  MOFFETT. 

487  Girls  on  the  Beach  (Monotype). 
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GALLERY  F. 


HAYLEY  LEVER. 

488  A  Corner  of  the  Garden  (Water  Color). 

489  The  Beach  (Water  Color). 

490  The  Boats  (Water  Color). 

491  The  End  (Water  Color). 

492  The  Harbor  (Water  Color). 

493  Boats  at  Gloucester  (Water  Color). 

494  Road  Over  the  Dunes  (Water  Color). 

495  Rocks  at  Gloucester  (Water  Color). 

KATHARINE  PATTON. 

496  Still  Life  (Water  Color). 

ADELAIDE  DEMING. 

497  A  Fishing  Village  (Water  Color). 

LUCY  CONANT. 

498  Mountain  Woodland  No.  III. 
4gg    Mountain  Woodland  No.  I. 

500  Sea  Pool. 

ETHEL  F.  B.  BAINS. 

501  March  Cover,  House  and  Garden. 

LUCY  CONANT. 

502  Mountain  Woodland  No.  II. 
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WATER  COLORS,  ETC. 


ALICE  WILLITS  DONALDSON. 

503  Honeysuckle  (Tempera). 

KATHARINE  PATTON. 

504  A  Departure  in  Evolution  (Water  Color). 

M.  W.  ZIMMERMAN. 

505  A  Noank  Cottage  (Water  Color). 

ELLIS  A.  OLIVER. 

506  A  Quiet  Corner  (Water  Color). 

PAUL  DOUGHERTY. 

507  Misty   Afternoon:    Point   Lobos  (Water 

Color). 

508  Village  Street,  Japan  (Water  Color). 

509  Sunset  (Water  Color). 

BERTHA  LUM. 

510  The  Soul  of  Asia  (Water  Color). 

PAUL  DOUGHERTY. 

511  The  Palm,  Porto  Rico  (Water  Color). 

512  Twin  Breakers  (Water  Color). 

M.  W.  ZIMMERMAN. 

513  The  Museum  Tower  (Water  Color). 

ELLIS  A.  OLIVER. 

514  Summer  Morning  (Water  Color). 
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WATER  COLORS,  ETC. 


FREDERIC  NUNN. 

515  Wash  Day  (Pastel). 

516  Fishing  Boats  (Pastel). 

517  Houses  on  the  Sands  (Pastel). 

518  Seaward  Bound  (Pastel). 

FRED  WAGNER. 

519  Graphite  Mine  (Pastel). 

G.  ADOLPH  ANDERSON. 

520  Autumnal  Wood  (Water  Color). 

FREDERIC  NUNN. 

521  By  the  Boathouse  (Pastel). 

522  Approaching  Storm  (Water  Color). 

523  Winter  by  the  Sea  (Pastel). 

524  Sea  Birds  (Water  Color). 

HELEN  REED  WHITNEY. 

525  Low  Tide:   Nantucket  (Pastel). 

EDNA  BOIES  HOPKINS. 

526  Mountain  Women  (Color  Print  from  Wood 

Block). 

HELEN  REED  WHITNEY. 

527  Old  Barn:  Vermont  (Pastel). 

EDNA  BOIES  HOPKINS. 

528  Butterflies  (Color  Print  from  Wood  Block). 

THORNTON  OAKLEY. 

529  Benares. 
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WATER  COLORS,  ETC. 


NANCY  M.  FERGUSON. 

530  Design  for  a  Fresco:  Parable  of  the  Sheep 

and  the  Goats. 

HELEN  REED  WHITNEY. 

531  Vermont  Hillside  (Pastel). 

EDNA  BOIES  HOPKINS. 

532  Homeward  Trail  (Color  Print  from  Wood 

Block). 

HELEN  REED  WHITNEY. 

533  Boats  at  their  Moorings:  Nantucket 

(Pastel). 

EDNA  BOIES  HOPKINS. 

534  Cineraria  (Color  Print  from  Wood  Block). 

E.  NEWELL  MARSHALL. 

535  Rose  Hill  Parroquet  Apples  and  Grapes 

(Water  Color). 

536  Yellow-headed    Parrokeet    Peaches  and 

Zinnias  (Water  Color). 

537  The  Incoming  Train  (Water  Color). 

538  A  Bit  of  Apple  (Water  Color). 

DODGE  MACKNIGHT. 

539  Grand   Canyon,  Arizona,   No.   2  (Water 

Color). 

540  Tropical  Mexico  (Water  Color). 

541  French-Canadian  Wash  (Water  Color). 
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WATER  COLORS,  ETC. 


ALEXANDER  ROBINSON. 

542  Parrots — Close  of  a  Weary  Day  (Water 

Color). 

DODGE  MACKNIGHT. 

543  Grand   Canyon,   Arizona,   No.   1  (Water 

Color). 

544  Lane  in  the  Tropics  (Water  Color). 

E.  NEWELL  MARSHALL. 

545  On  the  Threshold  (Water  Color). 

546  A  Parroquet  Subject  (Water  Color). 

547  Parrot,    Apples    and    Anemones  (Water 

Color). 

548  Parrot  and  Anemones  (Water  Color). 

MARGARET  PATTERSON. 

549  Sunlit  Bay:  Cape  Cod  (Water  Color). 

OLIVER  CHAFFEE. 

550  Fields:  Montcourt  (Water  Color). 

GIFFORD  BEAL. 

551  Spanish  Bridge  (Water  Color). 

MARGARET  PATTERSON. 

552  The  River:  Cape  Cod  (Water  Color). 

553  The  Cranberry  Bog  (Water  Color). 

OLIVER  CHAFFEE. 

554  A  House  in  Montcourt  (Water  Color). 
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WATER  COLORS,  ETC. 


BLANCHE  DILLAYE. 

555  On  the  Wane  (Water  Color). 

PARKER  S.  PERKINS. 

556  Strife  (Water  Color). 

HILDA  BELCHER. 

557  The  Bouncing  Baby  (Water  Color). 

DAVID  B.  MILNE. 

558  Drawings  made  near  the  Catskill  Moun- 

tains, No.  1  (Water  Color). 

CHARLES  H.  WOODBURY. 

559  Porpoises  (Water  Color). 

560  Gulf  Weed  (Water  Color). 

561  Mt.  Pelee  (Water  Color). 

562  The  Culebra  Cut  (Water  Color). 

563  In  the  Carribean  (Water  Color). 

564  The  Tide  River  (Water  Color). 

HILDA  BELCHER. 

565  Nathaniel  Minot  Grose  (Water  Color). 

DAVID  B.  MILNE. 

566  Drawings  made  at  Boston  Corners,  No. 

3  (Water  Color). 

LUCILE  HOWARD. 

567  Still  Life  Arrangement  (Water  Color). 

LUCY  WALLACE. 

568  Tyringham  Valley  (Pastel). 
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WATER  COLORS,  ETC. 


G1FFORD  BEAL. 

569  Contrajour  (Water  Color). 

570  Mango  Trees  (Water  Color). 

571  Arabesque  (Water  Color). 

572  Porto  Rico  Pastoral  (Water  Color). 

573  Spring  (Water  Color). 

574  Tropical  Landscape  (Water  Color). 

MARY  CASSATT. 

575  Child's  Head,  No.  1  (Water  Color). 

DOROTHY  KENT. 

576  Oregon,  No.  3  (Water  Color). 

ALICE  SCH1LLE. 

577  Old  Houses  (Water  Color). 

578  Trees  and  Sea  (Water  Color). 

579  Street  Market  (Water  Color). 

580  Rock  and  Trees  (Water  Color). 

MARY  CASSATT. 

581  Woman  and  Child  (Water  Color). 

DOROTHY  KENT. 

582  Oregon,  No.  2  (Water  Color). 

ALICE  SCHILLE. 

583  Italian  Quarter  (Water  Color). 

584  Turning  Leaves  (Water  Color). 

585  The  Old  Barn  (Water  Color). 

586  Mary  and  June  (Water  Color). 
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WATER  COLORS,  ETC. 


MARY  CASSATT. 

587  Child's  Head,  No.  2  (Water  Color). 

DOROTHY  KENT. 

588  Oregon,  No.  4  (Water  Color). 

CARL  N.  WERNTZ. 

589  Temple  Gate  (Tempera). 

GIFFORD  BEAL. 

590  Evening:  New  York  (Water  Color). 

591  Central  Park  (Water  Color). 

592  New  York  Freight  Yards  (Water  Color). 

593  Windy  Day:  Hudson  River  (Water  Color). 

JESSIE  WILLCOX  SMITH. 

594  "  No,  She  Cannot  Be  Dirty,"  Water  Babies 

(Water  Color). 

NATHALIE  MORRIS. 

595  Sketch  for  Decoration  (Pastel). 

JESSIE  WILCOX  SMITH. 

596  "  They  Kissed  and  Hugged  Each  Other  for 

Ever  So  Long." 

597  "  The  Net  Felt  Very  Heavy,"  Water  Babies. 

598  "  Mrs.  Bedonebyasyoudid." 

599  "  Mrs.  Doasyouwouldbedoneby." 

600  "  Tom  Sat  Upon  the  Buoy  Long  Days " 

(Water  Color). 

601  Mother  Carey. 

602  Cover  Design:  "Water  Babies"  (Water 

Color). 
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WATER  COLORS,  ETC. 


603  "Tom  Reached  Down  the  Hole." 

604  "  He   Felt  How  Comfortable  it  was  to 

Have  Nothing  on  Him  but  Himself " 
(Water  Color). 

605  "  Oh,  Don't  Hurt  Me,"  Water  Babies. 

606  "  He  Looked  at  the  Broad  Yellow  Moon," 

Water  Babies  (Water  Color). 

607  "  The  Gairfowl  Standing  on  the  All  Alone 

Stone,  All  Alone." 

NATHALIE  MORRIS. 

608  Sketch  for  Decoration  (Pastel). 

BIRGER  SANDZEN. 

609  Waves  (Lithograph). 

610  A  Colorado  Landscape  (Water  Color). 

W.  A.  HOFSTETTER. 

611  Independence  Hall  (Pastel). 

CHILDE  HASSAM. 

612  Boston:  From  Beacon  Hill  (Water  Color). 

WILLIAM  SILVA. 

613  Afternoon:  Point  Lobos  (Pastel). 

CHILDE  HASSAM. 

614  Scarface  (Water  Color). 

615  The  Top  of  the  Town  from  Coyotesville 

(Water  Color). 
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WATER  COLORS,  ETC. 


616  Doorway  of  the  Warner  House  (Water 

Color). 

617  Appledore  Reef  (Water  Color). 

618  Storm    King    in    the    Afternoon  (Water 

Color). 

619  Tows  on  the  River  (Water  Color). 

620  The  Dock  at  Noon  (Water  Color). 

WILLIAM  SILVA. 

621  Azalea  Gardens  (Pastel). 

DAVID  B.  MILNE. 

622  Drawings  made  at  Boston  Corners,  No.  2 

(Water  Color). 

CHARLES  DEMUTH. 

623  Flowers,  No.  1  (Water  Color). 

DAVID  B.  MILNE. 

624  Drawings  Made  Near  the  Catskill  Moun- 

tains, No.  2  (Water  Color). 

CHARLES  DEMUTH. 

625  Flowers:  No.  3  (Water  Color). 

DAVID  B.  MILNE. 

626  Drawings  made  at  Boston  Corners,  No.  4 

(Water  Color). 


CHARLES  DEMUTH. 

627    Flowers,  No.  5  (Water  Color). 
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WATER  COLORS,  ETC. 


DAVID  B.  MILNE. 

628  Drawings  made  at  Boston  Corners,  No.  1 

(Water  Color). 

CHARLES  DEMUTH. 

629  Flowers,  No.  4  (Water  Color). 

VERA  M.  WHITE. 

630  A  Bit  of  the  Italian  Market  (Water  Color). 

631  Little  Italy  (Water  Color). 

WILLIAM  R.  MORTON  KEAST. 

632  Sketch,  San  Diego. 

JOHN  J.  DULL. 

633  Reflections  (Water  Color). 

634  Cottage  at  Addingham  (Water  Color). 

635  The  Village  of  Addingham  (Water  Color). 

636  Edge  of  the  Town  (Water  Color). 

637  Cottage  at  Clifton  (Water  Color). 

638  The  Red  House  (Water  Color). 

639  Back  of  the  Dam  (Water  Color). 

VERA  M.  WHITE. 

640  Bass  Rocks  Beach  (Water  Color). 

CAROLINE  BONSALL  WORTHLEY. 

641  At  Neartic  Forge  (Water  Color). 
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WEST  CORRIDOR 


BARUCH  M.  FELDMAN. 

642  A  Dance  Movement  (Pastel). 

EDITH  EMERSON. 

643  Mt.    Carter    Moriah,    New  Hampshire 

(Crayon). 

BARUCH  M.  FELDMAN. 

644  Nude  (Pastel). 

645  Pastel  Study  (Pastel). 

ROSS.  E.  MOFFETT. 

646  The  Mysterious  Cave  (Water  Color). 

CHARLES  W.  HUDSON. 

647  Pine  Tree  and  Mt.  Washington  (Water 

Color). 

BARUCH    M.  FELDMAN. 

648  Gold  and  Violet  (Pastel). 

CHARLES  R.  HARLEY. 

649  Walkyre  (Drawing). 

BARUCH  M.  FELDMAN. 

650  Nude  (Pastel). 

651  Nude  (Pastel). 
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WATER  COLORS,  ETC. 


EDITH  EMERSON. 

652  San  Giorgio,  Venice  (Crayon). 

BARUCH  M.  FELDMAN. 

653  Study  (Pastel). 

FLORIDA  DUNCAN. 

654  Gloucester  Warehouses  (Water  Color). 

CESARE  ANTONIO  R1CCIARDI. 

655  The  Coming  Storm  (Pastel). 

ETHEL  HERRICK  WARWICK. 

656  Hopkin's  Sand  Box  (Pastel). 

W.  A.  O.  MUNSELL. 

657  The  Pacific  (Water  Color). 

MARGARET  CROWELL. 

658  Yosemite  Landscape  (Water  Color). 

HELENA  STURTEVANT. 

659  Portrait  Study  (Red  Chalk  Drawing). 

EMILY  BURLING  WA1TE. 

660  The  Mascot  (Etching). 

661  Dutch  Cattle:  Hesdrecht,  Holland  (Etch- 

ing). 

ROWLEY  MURPHY. 

662  At  the  Docks  (Black  and  White). 
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WATER  COLORS,  ETC. 


H.  GILES. 

663  Chevy  Chase  Club  (Oil). 

ALICE  W1LLITS  DONALDSON. 

664  The  Valley  (Tempera). 

ALLEN  LEWIS. 

665  Corner  Butcher  Shop  (Dry  Point). 

F.  TOLLES  CHAMBERLIN. 

666  Old  House  in  the  Roman  Campagna 

(Etching). 

FLORENCE  WHITING. 

667  Boardwalk  at  Night  (Charcoal). 

BYRON  J.  MUSSER. 

668  Hardware  Store:  Philadelphia  (Wood  En- 

graving). 

ANNE  FRANCES  FRY. 

669  The  Mill  (Pastel). 

670  Along  the  Creek  (Pastel). 

PHILIP  R.  WHITNEY. 

671  Beside  the  Creek  (Pastel). 

CAROLINE  BONSALL  WORTHLEY. 

672  The  Green  Boat  House  (Water  Color). 

W.  H.  DEB.  NELSON. 

673  Farm  Buildings,  Chester  Springs  (Water 

Color). 
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WATER  COLORS,  ETC. 


WILLIAM  C.  LORING. 

674  Pendelton  House  (Pastel). 

CESARE  ANTONIO  RICCIARD1. 

675  Top  of  the  Hill,  Chester  Springs  (Pastel). 

LAWRENCE  SAINT. 

676  "  The  Visit  of  the  Wise  Men,"  figure  group 

(full  size)  from  a  window  at  the  east 
end  of  the  north  aisle,  All  Saints' 
Church,  North  Street,  York,  15th  Cen- 
tury. 

677.  The  Crucifixion  Window  at  the  east  end 
of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Pierre,  Poiters. 
Date,  1172. 

678  Rose  Window  and  the  tops  of  three  other 

windows  in  the  west  end  of  Chartres 
Cathedral,  12th  and  13th  Centuries. 

679  The  Flight  into  Egypt,  from  the  western- 

most window  of  the  south  aisle  of  the 
nave,  Chartres  Cathedral,  13th 
Century.  r 

680  The   four   minor   prophets,    Hosea,  Joel, 

Amos,  and  Obadiah,  from  a  window  in 
the  north  aisle  of  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Farford.    About  1480-1490. 

681  Figure  representing  St.  John,  from  a  win- 

dow at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle, 
Church  of  St.  Martincum  -  Gregory, 
York,  14th  Century. 

ETHEL  HERR1CK  WARWICK. 

682  Repose  (Pastel). 

OLIVER  CHAFFEE. 

683  The  Dining  Room  (Water  Color). 
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WATER  COLORS,  ETC. 


ELIZABETH  SAWTELLE. 

684  Kennebunk,  Maine  (Water  Color). 

ALICE  D.  LAUGHLIN. 

685  Late  Afternoon:  Cape  Cod  (Monotype). 

NATHALIE  MORRIS. 

686  The  Theatre  (Pastel). 

EDITH  M.  BRE'GY. 

687  A  Fair  Monday  (Colored  Chalk). 

FRANCES  H.  STORRS. 

688  Front    Door:    Boxwood,    Lyme  (Water 

Colors). 

ALBERT  M.  CANTER. 

689  Landscape  (Water  Color). 

GRACE  HACKETT. 

690  Surf  at  Eastern  Head  (Water  Color). 

ETHEL  HERRICK  WARWICK. 

691  Portrait:    Aldred    Wilson    Scott  (Water 

Color  and  Pastel). 

CHARLES  R.  HARLEY. 

692  A  Side  Show  (Colored  Chalk). 

MAUD  AINSLIE. 

693  The  Baby  (Block-print— Oil). 
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BEATRICE  EDGERLY. 

694  Study  of  Girl  Knitting  (Brown  Ink  Draw- 

ing)- 

AMY  M.  PLEADWELL. 

695  Auchinclos    Garden,    Newport  (Water 

Color). 

OLIVER  CHAFFEE. 

696  A  Patchwork  Quilt  (Water  Color). 

DORA  L.  MURDOCH. 

697  The  Harbor  (Water  Color). 

EDWIN  S.  CLYMER. 

698  Autumn  Hillside  (Pastel). 

LESLEY  JACKSON. 

699  A  Glimpse  of  the  Harbor  (Water  Color). 

ALEXANDER  PORTNOFF. 

700  Along  the  Schuylkill  (Water  Color). 

EDWARD  G.  EISENLOHR. 

701  The  Creek  Crossing  (Water  Color  Draw- 

ing). 

MARY  COLE  CHAFFEE. 

702  The  Kitchen  Steps  (Water  Color). 

OWEN  MERTON. 

703  Fishing  Boat,  Collioure  (Water  Color). 

704  View  of  a  French  Town  (Water  Color). 
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KATHARINE  G.  BUFFUM. 

705  Mrs.  Blake  and  Her  Family  (Black  Paper- 

cut  Silhouettes). 

706  The  Botany  Class   (Black  Paper-cut  Sil- 

houette). 

707  The   Children's  Corner  (Black  Paper-cut 

Silhouette). 

ELEANOR  CURTIS  AHL. 

708  Edge  of  Swamp  (Pencil  Drawing). 

JANE  PETERSON. 

709  A  Red  Cross  Work  Room  (Water  Color). 

HELEN  AYRES. 

710  On  the  Beach  (Water  Color  and  Charcoal). 

MARIE  LOUISE  McCOMB. 

711  South  Philadelphia  (Illustration). 

STEWART  RE1NHART. 

712  The  Evil  Banue  (Water  Color). 

ALICE  W1LLITS  DONALDSON. 

713  Through  the  Barn  (Pastel). 

ELEANOR  CURTIS  AHL. 

714  Edge  of  Wood  (Pencil  Drawing). 

MARY  COLE  CHAFFEE. 

715  Winter:   Provincetown  (Water  Color). 

716  A  Winter  Day  (Water  Color). 
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OWEN  MERTON. 

717  Village  of  Eus  (Water  Color). 

GEORGIANA  BROWN  HARBESON. 

718  Market  in  Mayaguez,  Porto  Rico  (Water 

Color). 

LUCY  M.  STANTON. 

719  Portrait   Sketch:   John    Burroughs,  Esq. 

(Pencil). 

EDGAR  L.  PEARCE. 

720  Old  Fish-boats  (Etching). 

BERTHA  LUM. 

721  Winter  (Wood  Block  Print). 

JOHN  WILLARD  RAUGHT. 

722  Under  the  Shadow  of  the  Coal  Breaker 

(Charcoal  Drawing). 

ALEX  A.  BLUM. 

723  On  the  Beach  (Etching). 

RUDOLPH  RUZICKA. 

724  Manhattan  (Woodcut  in  Colors). 

EMILY  BURLING  WA1TE. 

725  Three  Little  Huiseners  (Etching). 


ALBERT  A.  MUNRO. 

726    A  Familiar  Corner  (Pen  and  Ink). 
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PAULA  HIMMELSBACH  BALANO. 

727  City  Hall:  Storm  Clouds  (Water  Color). 

ZULMA  STEELE. 

728  Hilltops  of  Porto  Rico  (Monotype). 

STANLEY  W.  WOODWARD. 

729  Portrait:  Young  Lady  (Etching). 

BYRON  J.  MUSSER. 

730  Pennsylvania  Bridge:  Manayunk  (Wood 

Engraving). 

ELISABETH  TELLING. 

731  Portrait-drawing:  Miss  Whiteside  (Pencil). 

WILLIAM  N.  HASLER. 

732  The  Water-gate  (Monotype). 

TROY  KINNEY. 

733  Pflanz,  in  The   Dance  of  the  Jewesses, 

Cleopatre  (Dry  Point). 

ADA  C.  WILLIAMSON. 

734  At  Atlantic,  No.  2  (Etching). 

CHARLES  ARMOUR  GILPIN. 

735  Canal:  Venice  (Pen  Drawing,  India  Ink). 

WALTER  H.  BROUGH. 

736  The  Voice  of  Liberty  (Pencil). 
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ZULMA  STEELE. 

737  Morning  in  Porto  Rico  (Monotype). 

WHITNEY  M.  HUBBARD. 

738  Afternoon:   Long   Island   Sound  (Water 

Color). 

ZULMA  STEELE. 

739  Evening  Mist  (Monotype). 

GRACE  GORDON. 

740  Bridge  Alexander  III:  Paris  (Crayon). 

ELLIS  A.  OLIVER. 

741  Gray  Day  (Water  Color). 

ESTHER  M.  GROOME. 

742  Beach:  Bass  Rocks  (Water  Color). 

MARIE  LOUISE  McCOMB. 

743  The  Corner  Grocery  (Water  Color). 

ANNE  GOLDTHWAITE. 

744  A  Home  in  the  Pyrenees. 

W.  H.  DEB.  NELSON. 

745  A   Churchyard:   Chester  Springs  (Water 

Color). 
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HELEN  E.  MILLS. 

746  The   Bellevue-Stratford  at   Night  (Tem- 

pera). 

J.  WHITELAW  HAMILTON. 

747  Summer  Twilight  (Water  Color). 

ESTHER  M.  GROOME. 

748  Rocky  Neck  Harbor. 

MARIE  LOUISE  McCOMB. 

749  Some   South   Philadelphia   Shops  (Water 

Color). 

R.  MAHLER. 

750  The  Surf:  Atlantic  City  (Water  Color). 

MARGARET  REDMOND. 

751  Anacapri  (Aquatint). 

ZULMA  STEELE. 

752  The  Blue  Lake  of  Killarney  (Monotype 

in  Color). 

WHITNEY  M.  HUBBARD. 

753  Snow  in  April  (Water  Color). 

ALBERT  PRENTICE  BUTTON. 

754  By  the  Sea  (Water  Color). 

755  Harvest  Moon:  Replica  (Water  Color). 

WM.  R.  MORTON  KEAST. 

756  Coal  Barges:  New  York. 
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ALICE  WILLITS  DONALDSON. 

757  Tree  in  Black  (Water  Color). 

COLIN  CAMPBELL  COOPER. 

758  Red  Canyon:  Colorado  (Water  Color). 

EMMA  LAMPERT  COOPER. 

759  Capistrano  Chapel  (Water  Color). 

FREDERICK  K.  DETWILLER. 

760  Paris  (Water  Color). 

RUEL  CROMPTON  TUTTLE. 

761  In  South  Carolina  (Water  Color). 

762  Quebec:  The  Old  and  New  (Water  Color). 

WILLIAM  G.  WISE. 

763  Cloud  Study,  No.  3  (Pastel). 

EUGENE  CASTELLO. 

764  Donjon:   Dieppe  Castle  (Pastel). 

765  Old  Windmill,  Montmartre  (Pastel). 

SARAH  SHREVE  MOLARSKY. 

766  Spring  (Pastel). 

ELINOR  W.  BARNARD. 

767  Lucille  (Water  Color). 

LUC1LE  HOWARD. 

768  Knitters  (Pastel). 
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ETHEL  HERRICK  WARWICK. 

769  In  Churchville  (Pastel). 

770  Morning  Sunlight  (Pastel). 

FRANZ  LESSHAFFT. 

771  Crags:  Rosalie,  Colorado  (Water  Color). 

FRANCES  BASSETT  COMSTOCK. 

772  The  Fairy  Ball  (Water  Color). 

OWEN  J.  T.  SOUTHWELL. 

773  Mission  San  Juan  de  Capistrano,  San  An- 

tonio, Texas  (Water  Color). 

R.  KINSMAN  WATERS. 

774  "  Music  Hath  Charms  "  (Water  Color). 

ELISABETH  SPALDING. 

775  Plains:  Colorado  (Water  Color). 

FRED'K  W.  HAUPTLE. 

776  In  the  Woods  (Tempera). 

CORINNE  CUNNINGHAM  COLLINS. 

777  Colonial  Corner,  Alexandria  (Water  Color). 

ARRAH  LEE  GAUL  BRENNAN. 

778  Edgartown's  Main  Street  (Water  Color). 

ANNIE  B.  FOLGER. 

779  Sand  Dunes:  Nantucket  (Pastel). 
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SARAH  C.  SEARS. 

780  Portrait  Sketch  (Pastel). 

ALICE  SEIPP. 

781  A  Study  (Water  Color). 

FLORENCE  WHITING. 

782  Drawing  (Wash  and  Pencil). 

SUSAN  B.  CHASE. 

783  Pigeon  House  (Water  Color). 

ADELE  V.  H.  READ. 

784  Rain  Clouds  (Pastel). 

ROSE  YOUNG. 

785  Sketch:  Addinghan. 

ELIZABETH  SCHWARZ. 

786  A  Flower  Garden  (Water  Color). 

MARY  NICHOLENA  MACCORD. 

787  The  Main  Street  (Water  Color). 

JOSEPH  SACKS. 

788  "Pastel"  (Pastel). 

WILLIAM  G.  WISE. 

789  Cloud  Study,  No.  1  (Pastel). 

C.  ISABEL  CAMPBELL. 

790  Young  Fishermen  (Water  Color). 
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ROSE  YOUNG. 

7gi    By  the  Creek  (Pastel). 

ROY  M.  MASON. 

792  Sunlight  in  the  Woods  (Water  Color). 

HELEN  K.  MCCARTHY. 

793  Rattle-snake  Knob  (Pastel). 

JOHANNA  N.  BOERICKE. 

7g4    Study  of  Glacier  Mountain. 

KATE  MANN  FRANKLIN. 

795  At  Anchor  (Tempera). 

EDITH  M.  BREGY. 

796  Pink  Roses  (Water  Color). 

797  Decorative  Roses   (Water  Color). 

NANCY  M.  FERGUSON. 

798  Design  for  a  Fresco:  The  Magnificat. 

LILLIAN  G.  HENIUS. 

799  Memories  of  Russia  (Water  Color). 

B.  J.  O.  NORDFELDT. 

800  Pride  of  Possession  (Wood-block  Print  in 

Color). 

J.  WESLEY  LITTLE. 

801  The  Back-water  (Water  Color). 
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CHARLES  A.  AIKEN. 

802  Toil  (Water  Color). 

ALICE  CUSHMAN. 

803  Marsh  Hay  (Water  Color). 

HENRY  W.  RICE. 

804  Fisherman's  Home  (Water  Color). 

ETHEL  HERRICK  WARWICK. 

805  Sun  Dial  Farm  (Pastel). 

LAURA  A.  FRY. 

806  Girl  Drawing  (Pastel). 

B.  J.  O.  NORDFELDT. 

807  Clam  Diggers  (Wood-block  Print  in  Color). 

JAMES  HENRY  CHILLMAN,  JR. 

808  Pennsylvania  Hills. 

ROBERT  B.  STEWART. 

809  Rancocas  Creek  (Water  Color). 

GRETA  HARRIS. 

810  Ellora  Roses  (Water  Color). 

MABEL  SCHUMO. 

811  Roses  (Water  Color). 

ROBERT  WEBB,  JR. 

812  Threatening  (Pastel). 
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ANNIE  G.  SYKES. 

813  Iris  and  Bird  Basin  (Water  Color). 

ETHEL  HERRICK  WARWICK. 

814  The  Tenant  Houses  (Pastel). 

LAURA  D.  S.  LADD. 

815  Autumn  on  the  Salt  Marshes  (Pastel). 

FRANK  REED  WHITESIDE. 

816  Sky,  Land  and  Water  (Pastel). 

ELIZA  D.  GARDINER. 

817  Breezy    Day:     New    Hampshire  (Water 

Color). 

ROBERT  WEBB,  JR. 

818  Late  Afternoon  (Pastel). 

HARRIET  F.  SMITH 

819    Larkspur  (Water  Color). 

ETHEL  HERRICK  WARWICK. 

820  A  February  Thaw  (Pastel). 

GERTRUDE  B.  BOURNE. 

821  Birch  Trees  in  February  (Water  Color). 

SEARS  GALLAGHER. 

822  Through  the  Cedars  (Water  Color). 

WALTER  VAN  DEN  HENGEL. 

823  Afternoon  (Pastel). 

824  Study  (Pastel). 
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ELIZABETH  K.  COYNE. 

825  Petersburg,  Alaska  (Water  Color). 

WALTER  VAN  DEN  HENGEI  . 

826  The  Dam  (Pastel). 

827  The  Hollow  (Pastel). 

SHERWOOD  FLOWER. 

828  Late  Summer  (Water  Color). 

CHARLES  A.  AIKEN. 

829  Head  of  a  Man  (Water  Color). 

WALTER  VAN  DEN  HENGEL. 

830  Late  Afternoon  (Pastel). 

831  Sunshine  on  Rocks  (Pastel). 

LILLIAN  G.  HENIUS. 

832  The  Inlet  (Water  Color). 

ELIZABETH  HOWELL  INGHAM. 

833  Peacocks  and  Paper- White  (Water  Color) 

E.  PARKER  NORDELL. 

834  At  the  Float  (Water  Color). 

CAROLINE  BONSALL  WORTHLEY. 

835  Street  in  Gloucester,  N.  J.  (Water  Color) 

M.  BRADISH  TITCOMB. 

836  Afternoon  (Water  Color). 
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HILDA  BELCHER. 

837  Ball-play  (Water  Color). 

SARAH  SHREVE  MOLARSKY. 

838  Provincetown,  Cape  Cod  (Pastel). 

SUSAN  B.  CHASE. 

839  Still  Life  (Water  Color). 

E.  PARKER  NORDELL. 

840  Drying  Sails  (Water  Color). 

WALTER  EMERSON  BAUM. 

841  Landscape    Sketch    (Pastel    and  Water 

Color). 

R.  KINSMAN  WATERS. 

842  Market  (Water  Color). 

JOHN  E.  COST1GAN. 

843  At  the  Willow-tree  (Water  Color). 

ESTHER  M.  GROOME. 

844  Compo    Beach:    Westport,  Connecticut 

(Water  Color). 

C.  B1ESEL. 

845  Scout  Patrol  (Water  Color). 

ANNIE  G.  SYKES. 

846  In  Burnet  Woods  Park:  Cincinnati  (Water 

Color). 
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MARGARET  CROWELL. 

847  A  San  Francisco  Landscape  (Water  Color). 

ANGELA  O'LEARY. 

848  A  Skyscraper  (Water  Color). 

S.  R.  BURLEIGH. 

849  Youghal  Landing  (Water  Color). 

MARGARET  CROWELL. 

850  Yosemite  Landscape  (Water  Color). 

GRACE  PATERSON. 

851  The  Ojibway,  Canada  (Water  Color). 

GRACE  HACKETT. 

852  Schooner  Brook  (Water  Color). 

WILL  COFFEE. 

853  Late  Afternoon  (Pastel). 

JOHANNA  M.  BOERICKE. 

854  Nevada  Falls. 

LUCILE  HOWARD. 

855  Souvenir  of  Autumn:  Italy  (Water  Color 

and  Pastel). 

JOHN  W.  SIDLE,  JR. 

856  Afternoon  Clouds  (Pastel). 

JOSEPH  H.  ENSOR. 

857  October  (Pastel). 
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E.  FRANK  CARSON. 

858  Bridge  House  (Water  Color). 

MARGARET  CROWELL. 

859  Safety  Cove  (Water  Color). 

LOUISA  C.  STURTEV  A  NT. 

860  Purgatory:  Newport  (Pastel). 

G.  W.  HARTING. 

861  Out  of  Commission  (Water  Color). 

ADELE  WILLIAMS. 

862  A  Sunny  Day  in  Bermuda  (Water  Color). 
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WAR  DRAWINGS 

BY  JOSEPH  PENNELL 

FOREWORD  BY  H.  G.  WELLS 

There  is  still  a  delusion  that  war  is  conducted  and 
controlled  by  gentlemen  in  red  tabs,  gold  lace  and 
spurs;  that  it  is  an  affair  in  which  infantry  fights 
in  formation,  cavalry  charges  gallantly  upon  field- 
guns,  and  supply  trains  of  horse-drawn  wagons  follow 
up  the  Napoleonic  manceuvers  of  the  various  generals. 
Some  such  idea  seemed  to  prevail  even  in  the  highest 
quarters  until  the  battle  of  the  Aisne.  Things  had 
happened  at  Liege  and  Namur  that  were  a  little  per- 
plexing, but  it  was  only  by  the  end  of  1914  that  the 
mass  of  people  began  to  realize  that  there  was  a 
new  sort  of  war  in  progress.  The  bright  bayonet 
blade  of  the  old  warfare  had  broken  off,  and  we 
were  fighting  with  the  butt  end.  The  armies  of  the 
world  to-day  are  undergoing  rather  belatedly  the  same 
revolution  that  overtook  our  navies  in  the  'seventies 
and  'eighties.  The  engineer  has  got  hold  of  them. 
The  avalanche  of  change  has  started;  it  will  not 
rest  again  until  it  has  buried  every  scrap  of  the 
soldier's  solemn  paraphernalia  of  horse  and  drill,  as 
completely  as  it  has  buried  the  frigates  and  three- 
deckers  of  fifty  years  ago. 

The  form  and  texture  of  the  coming  things  are  not 
yet  to  be  seen  in  their  completeness  upon  the  modern 
battle-field.  One  swallow  does  not  make  a  summer, 
nor  a  handful  of  aeroplanes,  a  "tank"  or  so,  a  few 
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acres  of  shell  craters,  and  a  village  here  and  there, 
pounded  out  of  recognition,  do  more  than  foreshadow 
the  spectacle  of  modernized  war  on  land.  War  by 
these  developments  has  become  the  monopoly  of  the 
five  great  industrial  powers  ;  it  is  their  alternative  to 
end  or  evolve  it;  and  if  they  continue  to  disagree, 
then  it  must  needs  become  a  spectacle  of  majestic 
horror  such  as  no  man  can  yet  mount  a  picture  of. 
It  has  been  wise  of  Mr.  Pennell,  therefore,  to  make 
his  pictures  of  modern  warfare  not  upon  the  battle- 
field, but  among  the  huge  industrial  apparatus  that 
is  thrusting  behind  and  thrusting  up  through  the  war 
of  the  gentlemen  in  spurs.  He  gives  us  the  splendors 
and  immensities  of  forge  and  gun-pit,  furnace  and 
mine-shaft.  He  shows  you  how  great  they  are  and 
how  terrible.  Among  them  go  the  little  figures  of 
men,  robbed  of  all  dominance,  robbed  of  all  indi- 
vidual quality.  He  leaves  it  for  you  to  draw  the 
obvious  conclusion  that  presently,  if  we  cannot  con- 
trive to  put  an  end  to  war,  blacknesses  like  these, 
enormities  and  flaries  and  towering  threats,  will  follow 
in  the  track  of  the  "  tanks  "  and  come  trampling  over 
the  bickering  confusion  of  mankind. 

There  is  something  very  striking  in  these  insignifi- 
cant and  incidental  men  that  Mr.  Pennell  shows  us. 
Nowhere  does  a  man  dominate  in  all  these  wonderful 
pictures.  You  may  argue,  perhaps,  that  that  is  untrue 
to  the  essential  realities ;  all  this  array  of  machine 
and  workshop,  all  the  marshalled  power  and  purpose, 
has  been  the  creation  of  inventor  and  business  organ- 
izer. But  are  we  not  a  little  too  free  with  that 
word  "creation" ?    Falstaff  was  a  "creation"  per- 
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haps,  of  the  Sistine  sibyls ;  there  we  have  indubitably 
an  end  conceived  and  sought  and  achieved ;  but  did 
these  inventors  and  business  organizers  do  more  than 
heed  certain  unavoidable  imperatives?  Seeking  coal 
they  were  obliged  to  mine  in  a  certain  way :  Seeking 
steel  they  had  to  do  this  and  this  and  not  that  and 
that ;  seeking  profit  they  had  to  obey  the  imperative 
of  economy.  So  little  did  they  plan  their  ends  that 
most  of  these  manufacturers  speak  with  a  kind  of 
astonishment  of  the  deadly  use  to  which  their  works 
are  put.  They  find  themselves  making  the  new  war 
as  a  man  might  wake  out  of  some  drugged  condition 
to  find  himself  strangling  his  mother. 

So  that  Mr.  Pennell's  sketchy  and  transient  human 
figures  seem  altogether  right  to  me.  He  sees  these 
forges,  workshops,  cranes  and  the  like,  as  inhuman 
and  as  wonderful  as  clics  or  great  caves  or  icebergs 
or  the  stars.  They  are  a  new  aspect  of  the  logic  of 
physical  necessity  that  made  all  these  older  things, 
and  he  seizes  upon  the  majesty  and  beauty  of  their 
dimensions  with  an  entire  impartiality.  And  they  are 
as  impartial.  They  are  arranged  to  shape  out  the 
life  of  a  shell,  from  the  mine  to  the  great  gun; 
nothing  remains  of  their  history  to  show  except  the 
ammunition  dump,  the  gun  in  action  and  the  shell 
burst.  Upon  this  theme  all  these  great  appearances 
are  strung  to-day.  But  to-morrow  they  may  be  strung 
upon  some  other  and  nobler  purpose.  These  gigantic 
beings,  of  which  the  engineer  is  the  master  and  slave, 
are  neither  benevolent  nor  malignant.  To-day  they 
produce  destruction,  they  are  the  slaves  of  the  spur ; 
to-morrow  they  will  bridge  and  carry  and  house  and 
help  again. 
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ENGLISH  WAR  WORK: 

NOTES  BY  THE  ARTIST 

JOSEPH  PENN ELL. 

863  Coal  Mines. 

Up  above  the  new  munition  town,  seen  amid  the 
smoke,  is  the  old  colliery  town,  and  above  that  the 
shafts  of  the  mines.  As  I  drew,  a  corporal's  guard 
came  upon  me.  Had  I  my  papers?  It  was  in  a 
prohibited  area.  "  I  never  dare  to  stir  without  them 
— I  sleep  with  them.  And  what  credentials  have 
you?"  "Only  them  dirty  rags,"  said  he,  pointing  to 
his  uniform. 

864  Iron  Mine. 

Away  off  in  the  hills,  but  near  the  sea,  is  this  great 
gulf  fixed — a  great  gash — and  in  this  is  the  mine, 
like  the  open  mines  of  America,  though  no  longer 
worked.  But  all  around  and  about  are  others  work- 
ing, from  which  ore  is  taken,  while  all  the  hills  are 
crowned  by  shafts  to-day  bringing  up  more  ore  than 
ever  before. 

865  Shot. 

This  is  what  I  see  every  night  out  of  my  window — 
have   seen   for   two  years   and  some   months,  and 
would  give    anything  never  to  see  again. 
Yet  Wells  says  it — the  drawing  of  the  shot  tower — 
is  the  only  commonplace  subject  among  them  all. 

866  The  Land  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

A  land  of  mist  and  mystery  in  the  morning,  of  glitter 
and  glare  at  noon,  of  fire  and  fury  at  night.  For 
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work  never  ceases  in  the  Land  of  Iron  and  Steel. 
The  furnaces  stand  in  long  rows  on  each  side,  a 
mighty  avenue  lined  with  towers  and  castles ;  beyond, 
the  river  of  work ;  and  beyond  that,  more  work  castles 
and  work  palaces. 

867  Making  Pig  Iron. 

Across  the  great  work  avenue,  half  filled  with  plots, 
not  of  flowers  but  patterns  of  cooling  metal,  are 
other  furnaces  seen  amid  rising  smoke  and  steam. 

868  The  Big  Gate. 

Though  the  proportions  might  be  better,  this  simple 
dignified  entrance  to  the  Work  Temple  is  as  fine  as 
though  it  were  covered  with  carving,  and  the  feeling 
of  mystery  within  as  great  as  when  the  cathedral  doors 
open  at  the  end  of  mass. 

And  though  there  was  no  music,  there  came  forth  the 
endless  roaring  of  the  Looms  of  War.  Instead  of 
acolytes  were  workmen,  and  in  solemn  procession  the 
great  ladles  filled  with  fire  moved  to  and  fro,  and 
the  great  cranes  stalked  about ;  their  drivers  popes 
under  their  umbrellas. 

869  The  Perambulator. 

From  beneath  a  fiery  floor — from  a  fiery  furnace — 
this  monster  drags  the  glowing  ingots  and  carries 
them  off  to  other  furnaces,  or  presses,  or  rolling  mills, 
or  hammers,  and  the  workmen  tell  you,  as  the  police- 
men do  in  America,  "  Mind  your  step ;  safety  first." 

870  Munition  Works. 

I  have  no  idea  how  many  of  these  workscapes  I  have 
drawn,  etched,  lithographed,  painted.  I  am  told  I 
should  not  do  so  many ;  I  "  spoilt  the  market."  But 
I  shall  draw  them  wherever  and  whenever  I  find  them — 
or,  rather,  find  that  they  appeal  to  me.  Whoever  criti- 
cized an  Old  Master  for  his  thousands  of  sketches 
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and  drawings?  The  trouble  is  that  most  painters  to- 
day are  so  lazy  or  so  stupid  they  do  not  see  and  cannot 
do  the  wonderful  things  around  them,  and  blame  and 
criticize  the  few  artists  who  can  and  do. 

And  how  much  finer  are  the  lines  of  chimneys  than 
the  lines  of  trees,  while  the  slowly  rising  smoke  gives 
the  sky  a  beauty  it  never  had  before. 

871  Shops  at  Night. 

Black  was  the  bridge,  black  the  crowd  crossing  it, 
black  the  crowded  trams,  the  blue-white  light  glowed 
from  the  ever-working  shops,  and  the  lights  upon  the 
cranes  by  the  river  side,  on  the  railroad  tracks,  sug- 
gested the  workscape  by  their  ever-winking,  twink- 
ling lines  and  groups  and  dots  and  masses  of  lamps. 

872  Within  the  Furnace. 

After  the  pig  iron  is  melted  in  the  long  rows  of  fur- 
naces, they  are  tapped,  and  the  liquid  fire  runs  into 
the  great  ladles ;  and  then  the  great  cranes,  with  their 
two  great  claws,  pick  up  the  ladles  and  carry  them 
off,  and  pour  the  molten  metal  into  crucibles,  where 
it  cools  into  ingots. 

873  From  the  Top  of  Furnace. 

A  subject  like  one  seen  from  the  top  of  a  skyscraper — 
only  that  is  soundless,  this  is  endless  sound.  From 
the  skyscraper  you  look  down  on  little  dots  of 
men ;  here  on  trains  and  cranes.  And  as  you  look 
a  charge  is  emptied  into  the  furnace — and  a  whole 
place  bursts  into  flame,  trembles,  roars,  then  sighs 
and  dies  away.  Always  down  below  the  little  figures 
wheel  barrows  and  push  carts.  And  one  day  as  I 
talked  to  a  foreman,  a  lady  workman  in  pants,  who 
must  have  been  the  champion  of  her  hockey  club,  came 
up,  set  down  her  barrow,  and  said:  "Mr.  Super- 
intendent, a  boy  has  been  grossly  rude  to  me.  What 
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shall  I  do?"  "Why,  Laidee,  'it  'im  over  the  'ed  with 
'af  a  brick  out  cher  barrer !"    And  she1  went  her  way. 

874  The  Jaws  of  Death. 

From  these  jagged  teeth  the  fiery  serpent  snorts, 
shrieking  and  squirming,  vomiting  sparks — it  was  an 
ingot  just  before — only  to  be  drawn  back  again  and 
again,  longer  and  thinner,  cast  out  in  heat  and  noise 
infernal.  Then  it  crawls  away  to  cool  in  long  bars, 
or  to  be  cut  into  ingots  by  the  guillotine. 

875  The  Presses. 

Before  the  press  its  master  stands ;  a  white-hot  ingot 
is  put  in,  the  press  comes  down,  and  in  a  moment 
it  is  the  body  of  a  shell.  The  master  seizes  it  with 
his  tongs,  standing  black  against  the  burst  of  steam ; 
he  whirls  it  round,  and  two  men  take  it  in  their 
tongs  and  carry  it  off  red-hot  to  the  branders. 

876  The  Urns. 

In  the  heart  of  the  big  shop  the  big  ladle,  full  of 
molten  metal,  fills  the  urns ;  then  they  are  dragged 
out  and  carried  away  to  be  "bottled." 

877  Bottling  Big  Shells. 

This  shop  was  an  old  factory  where  a  big  press  had 
been  set  up.  The  walls  had  all  been  white-washed, 
and  against  them  the  press  and  the  figures  told  stun- 
ningly. The  afternoon  I  saw  the  bottling — the  first 
time  the  big  shells  were  bottled — the  crane  which 
was  to  carry  them  from  the  furnace  to  the  press 
was  not  ready,  and  the  work  was  done  by  men,  but 
they  made  a  far  finer  composition,  for  in  these  works 
it  is  seldom  you  see  "  the  man  power."  The  machines 
do  all,  and  are  more  human  than  the  men  who  manage 
them. 
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878  The  Great  Hammer. 

The  hammers  forge  and  stamp  and  press  the  ingots 
into  any  shape  the  forge  men  wish. 

879  Shell  Factory. 

I  have  drawn  one  of  the  shell  factories  that  have 
grown  up  all  over  the  country  within  the  last  year. 
It  is  wonderful  to  see  these  girls  planing,  grinding, 
polishing  the  shells ;  it  fascinates,  but  is  intolerable ; 
it  is  horrible,  when  you  think  that  all  this  is  done  to 
kill  people.  But  you  must  not  think;  if  you  do  you 
will  go  mad.    The  world  is  mad  to-day. 

880  Evening  in  Munition  Country. 

As  I  came  back  one  evening  from  a  hunt  on  the  top 
of  a  trolley,  or  tram,  for  subjects,  having  found 
nothing,  1  found  this.  On  one  side  the  near  shell 
factories  glowing  with  blue  white  light ;  on  the  other 
the  far-away  furnaces  bathed  in  tire ;  in  the  fore- 
ground the  quiet  canal  and  the  noisy  train,  the  twink- 
ling signals  below,  and  into  the  calm  heavens  the 
smoky  incense  of  war  slowly  rising. 

88 r    The  Old  Gun  Pit. 

At  one  period  of  their  creation  the  guns  are  given 
an  oil  bath ;  the  crane  seizes  them,  lifts  them,  and 
then  lowers  them  into  the  strange-shaped  towers 
where  they  are  heated ;  then  it  raises  them  again, 
and  drops  them  into  an  oil  bath,  where  they  are 
left  to  harden  and  cool. 

882    The  New  Gun  Pit. 

The  new  pits  are  like  the  old,  only  they  are  in  a 
great  hall,  and  instead  of  monstrous  forms,  there 
are  marvellous  effects — suggestions  in  mighty,  lofty 

vagueness. 
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883  Bringing  in  the  Gun. 

On  one  side  was  the  river,  on  the  other  "  the  bank"  ; 
between,  the  glass  and  iron  palace,  where  the  great 
turret  was  being  built.  And  as  I  drew,  and  wanted 
something  to  show  the  might  and  the  height  of  the 
building,  the  engine  dragged  in  a  gun  to  be  fitted 
in  the  turret,  and  my  subject  was  before  me. 

884  Bay  of  1000  Girls. 

One  of  nine  or  ten  bays  and  other  rooms  besides, 
in  this  huge  factory,  the  site  of  which  they  tell  you 
was  fields  a  few  months  ago. 

There  was  scarce  a  man  about  the  place — only  those 
setting  up  and  adjusting  machines. 

The  women  were  doing  everything,  as  I  have  tried 
to  show.  And  one  of  the  foreman  said  I  showed 
too  much. 

"  Now  you  've  drawered  'em  'uggin'  'emselfs ;  now 
I've  told  'em  they  wasent  to  'ug  theirselfs,  and  you've 
gone  and  done  'em  a-doin'  it."  "  Well,  they  were," 
said  I. 

885  Planing  Big  Shells. 

This  was  an  old  disused  shop,  with  great  brick  walls 
and  small  skylights  and  few  windows,  but  it  had 
been  taken  over  as  a  munition  works,  the  walls  white- 
washed, and  new  machinery  set  up,  and  against  the 
white  walls  the  lathes  and  planes  and  cranes  stood 
out.  When  I  was  there  it  was  being  fitted  up,  and 
the  engineers  told  me,  too,  how  fine  it  was  at  night, 
but  I  did  not  see  it. 

886  Munition  Town. 

All  over  the  country  these  munition  mushroom  towns 
are  springing  up ;  usually  they  are  dumped  down  all 
over  the  plains ;  this  one  climbed  and  covered  the 
hillside,  and  so  was  picturesque — the  others  are  piti- 
ful.   A  little  more  money  would  have  made  them  as 
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decent  as  the  workmen's  dwellings  at  Panama ;  but 
that  was  not  spent,  and  they  are  the  most  depressing 
human  huts  I  have  ever  seen. 

887  The  Acolytes. 

No  cathedral  is  more  impressive,  no  altar  finer ;  but 
instead  of  decking  it  with  flowers  the  men  were  mak- 
ing it  ready  to  roll  more  armor  plate.  This  drawing 
is  but  another  proof  that  great  work  is  great  art,  and 
that  art  to-day  is  joined  to  science — not  religion;  but 
the  effect  is  just  as  fine. 

888  Finishing  Shells. 

Larger  shells  being  finished. 

889  Taking  Big  Gun  Away. 

When  this  big  gun  had  been  fitted  and  worked  in 
its  turret,  it  was  again  taken  out,  carried  to  the  river 
side,  and,  between  them,  the  four  cranes  put  it  on 
a  barge,  and  that  carried  it  off  to  the  ship  or  its 
carriage. 

890  Building  the  Great  Turret. 

Story  above  story,  all  glass  and  iron,  rises  the  shop 
where  the  great  turrets  are  built,  and  below  the  floor 
in  deep  pits  their  bases  stand.  This  is  the  other 
end  of  the  shop  in  the  previous  picture.  What  struck 
me  most,  however,  was  that  the  open  part  of  the 
turret  made  a  design — the  Pediment  of  War  and 
Labor.  Here  was  the  Greek  idea  carried  out  by 
British  workmen,  and  no  British  artist  has  ever  seen 
it.  But  from  something  of  this  sort  in  Greece,  Greek 
artists  got  their  scheme  of  decoration  when  they 
were  building  the  earliest  temples. 

891  Making  Armor  Plate. 

I  never  had  the  chance  to  see  a  big  plate  rolled,  but 
probably  this  little  one  was  just  as  good.    The  hot 
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metal  was  covered  with  brushwood,  to  turn  off  the 
cooling  scale,  which  is  like  a  beautiful  patina  upon  it; 
and  the  brushwood  biased  in  the  dark  shop  to  the 
roof;  while,  as  in  all  great  work,  only  two  or  three 
men  were  about,  the  one  who  signalled  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  the  one  who  ran  the  mill  and  controlled 
its  rolls,  standing  like  a  statue  over  all. 

892  Gun  Forge. 

When  the  solid  metal  has  been  roughly  shaped  in 
the  furnace  and  press,  it  is  again  heated,  and  then 
the  great  chain  carries  it  to  the  forge,  and  this  monster 
crushes,  forges,  and  molds  it  into  shape — the  shape 
of  a  gun. 

893  The  Old  Shipyard. 

The  Admiralty  would  not  let  me  draw  the  naval  ship- 
yards, but  here  were  merchant  ships  being  built.  I 
have  never  seen  anything  like  these  cranes  nor  the 
way  they  started  to  build  the  ships  out  of  doors  any- 
where, and  the  ships  just  grew,  and  the  cranes  came 
and  helped  to  build  them. 

894  The  Gantry. 

A  merchant  shipyard.  The  gantry  was  more  like 
those  I  have  seen  in  Germany.  If  I  had  only  been 
allowed  to  draw  the  naval  yards  I  saw,  I  could  have 
made  this  series  complete,  and  no  secrets  would  have 
been  given  away,  but  a  record  would  have  been  made. 

895  Ready  for  War. 

The  mounted  howitzer  was  getting  its  finishing  touches  : 
it  had  been  tested,  and  soon  the  great  doors  would 
open,  the  engine  puffed  in,  carry  it  off  on  its  long 
journey  to  the  front,  to  do  its  infernal  work — a 
triumph  of  misdirected  energy  and  skill — for  "  War 
is  Hell." 
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896  Cutting  and  Turning  a  Big  Gun. 

All  the  week  I  was  in  this  shop  the  big  gun  stood 
there  on  a  great  trestle,  an'd  all  the  while  the  great 
lathe  or  plane  kept  turning  and  turning  at  the  end 
of  it ;  once  in  a  while  a  man  would  look  at  it,  or  do 
something  to  it,  or  pick  up  steel  shavings,  but  all 
the  while  the  machines  kept  turning,  and  all  the  while 
nothing  seemed  to  happen — but  I  suppose  it  did ; 
it  was  all  silent,  ceaseless  force. 

897  By-products. 

The  new  sort  of  coke  ovens  are  the  most  pictorial 
subjects  I  saw — when  they  are  at  work — because  they 
are  all  effect,  all  bathed  and  wrapped  in  fume  and 
steam  and  smoke ;  and  these  make  for  me,  and  give 
to  me,  my  motives,  though  there  is  great  work  behind 
them. 

898  The  Great  Tower. 

From  the  blast  furnaces  the  iron  is  brought  to  this 
yard,  and  carried  by  the  cranes  to  the  floor  where 
I  sat,  to  be  seized  by  the  great  tongs  and  jaws,  which 
were  moving  about  behind  me,  and  thrust  into  the 
furnaces  and  turned  into  steel — a  flaming,  roaring 
cavern,  so  bright  that  the  furnace  men  wore  colored 
goggles,  so  hot  they  buried  themselves  in  their  but- 
toned-up  coats.   It  was  not  a  pleasant  place  to  work  in. 

899  Munitions  City. 

How  wonderful  is  all  this  energy,  this  smoke,  this 
color !  How  the  city,  set  upon  its  hills,  reveals  and 
conceals  itself  !  Yet  its  frown  is  terrible.  Lately  I 
read  an  art  book  which  contained  a  few  lines  of 
description  of  these  cities  and  the  country  where  they 
are,  for  in  order  to  show  "the  terror"  of  the  land 
the  author  wrote  of  "the  black  smirched  valleys," 
"  the  gloomy  sky "  under  which  "  the  train  darted 
through  forests  of  smoking  chimney  stacks "  and 
over  grimy,  trough-like  streets.  That  these  might  be 
wonderful,  pictorial,  never  occurred  to  him. 
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goo    Fitting  Guns  in  Turrets. 

I  saw  these  smaller  guns  being  fitted  in  a  turret  in 
another  shop.  They  are  put  in  and  then  the  turret 
is  tried.  When  I  saw  it,  however,  the  whole  floor 
was  covered  with  parts ;  it  was  like  a  watchmaker's 
table  magnified  a  million  times.  The  parts  were 
all  behind  me,  and  the  authorities  did  not  seem  to 
want  me  to  draw  them.  This  is  the  same  subject 
that  I  found  at  Essen,  but  so  different. 

901  Gun  Testing. 

They  took  me  to  the  testing-ground,  but  on  a  day 
when  there  was  no  testing,  for  they  told  me  I  should 
have  to  go  into  a  bomb-proof  cellar,  put  stoppers 
in  my  ears,  and  keep  my  mouth  open,  and  even 
then  would  see  nothing,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
anyway  but  a  puff  of  vapor  to  see.  So  I  went 
when  they  were  getting  the  gun  ready  and  made 
the  drawing. 

902  Five  o'Clock. 

With  the  first  note  of  the  buzzer,  out  the  work-people 
come — a  solid  mass ;  you  fly  from  thousands  and 
thousands  of  them ;  and  when  they  have  gone  another 
mass  swarms  in,  for  the  work  never  stops,  the  mills 
never  rest ;  and  every  eight  hours  the  same  thing 
happens. 

903  Steel  Bars. 

The  white-hot  bars,  escaping  from  the  jaws,  writhe 
and  twist  about,  raising  in  agony  their  fiery  heads,  and 
then  either  climb  a  long  incline  into  the  light  or 
squirm  down  into  dark  pits.  Then  they  come  out 
into  a  great  shed  or  a  great  yard,  and  there  they  lie 
awhile  to  cool,  till  they  are  again  seized  by  cranes 
or  moving  platforms,  and  brought  to  the  guillotine, 
which  cuts  them  into  the  lengths  for  shells. 
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904  Peace  and  War. 

What  would  Ruskin  have  said  to  this?  The  beautiful 
old  abbey,  built  in,  surrounded  by,  yet  still  domi- 
nating the  munition  factories?  What  would  he  have 
said  to  the  aeroplane,  noisly  soaring  over  it?  I  neither 
know  nor  care.  I  only  know  it  was  a  fine  composition 
as  I  saw  it  that  morning,  and  so  I  drew  it. 

905  Munitions  River. 

The  most  amazing  subject  of  all;  but  I  was  only 
allowed  to  get  glimpses  of  it,  not  to  go  upon  it, 
though  once,  when  I  was  arrested,  I  was  taken  for 
a  cruise  on  it  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  Chief  Con- 
stable whose  existence  I  did  not  know  of,  and  to 
whom  none  of  the  six  other  local,  national,  county, 
military,  munitions,  and  war  officials,  whose  consent  I 
had  obtained,  referred  me.  However,  it  ended  all  right. 

go6    Gun  Shop. 

When  the  guns  are  forged,  either  whole  or  in  part, 
they  are  brought  into  the  gun  shop,  bored  and  planed ; 
they  come  in  silently,  high  in  air,  and  then  are  lowered 
in  place,  lie  in  rows,  in  piles,  in  masses,  waiting 
their  turn  to  be  finished. 

907  Balloon  Shed. 

Around  and  about,  all  over  the  plain,  the  birds  and 
bugs  lie  at  rest,  their  wings  making  wonderful  lines 
against  the  sky,  wonderful  colors  on  the  grass.  Then 
they  stir  and  hum,  and  skim  over  the  ground,  and 
roar,  and  rise  into  the  air,  and  sail  away,  and  only 
the  huge  empty  shed  remains,  and  the  long  box  on 
a  lorry  which,  too,  is  leaving,  with  the  sign  on  it : 
"  Mesopotamia  via  Cardiff,"  whither  another  air  ma- 
chine is  being  shipped. 

908  The  Big  Bug. 

Horrible  and  awful  it  stood  in  its  lair,  ready  to  be 
started  on  its  voyage  of  destruction. 
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909  Submarines  in  Dry  Dock. 

There  they  lay  in  long  lines — soon  to  be  ready  to 
start  on  their  venturesome  voyages. 

910  The  Great  Crane. 

I  knew  it;  I  had  drawn  the  twin  brother  of  this 
monster  two  years  before  in  the  docks  at  Hamburg, 
and  when  I  asked  the  engineer  if  it  was  not  so,  he 
said  it  was,  and  also  pointed  out  how  the  smaller 
cranes  put  up  previously  showed  the  growth  of  the 
Wonder  of  Work. 

911  The  Cauldrons. 

Another  type  of  furnace,  another  system,  for  all  these 
furnaces,  all  these  works,  have  character — a  character 
as  distinct  as  in  any  other  form  of  great  art,  for 
great  work  is  great  art. 

AMERICAN  WAR  WORK : 

NOTES  BY  THE  ARTIST 

Drawn  with  the  authorization  of  the  United  States 
Government  and  exhibited  by  permission  of  the  War 
and  Navy  Departments. 

912  War  Locomotives. 

Big  and  little  they  are  being  turned  for  work  in 
Europe  and  work  at  home.  War  work — and  I 
could  not  forget  that  I  had  seen  the  same  sort  of 
work — on  the  same  sorts  of  locomotives  being  done 
on  the  Isthmus,  only — that  was  for  peace — that  was 
that  the  locomotives  should  help  to  build  the 
Panama  Canal,  as  they  did. 

913  Locomotives  for  the  Allies. 

In  serried  lines  they  stood — first  one  for  Russia, 
then  one  for  France,  and  on  the  other  side  several 
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for  ourselves — and  I  said,  "  Why,  this  is  Ford's 
idea!  for  the  parts  came  in  at  the  sides  of  the  shop 
and  the  finished  engine  went  out  at  the  end."  "  Oh, 
yes,  only  we  have  been  doing  it  twenty  years." 

914  Submarine  in  Port. 

Submarines  are  practical,  but  not  picturesque. 
"  Why  do  you  draw  'em,"  said  the  usual  inquirer — 
"  Why  do  you  make  drawings,  any  way  ?"  "  Oh, 
for  fun,"  says  I.  "Huh!  That's  what  I  thought," 
says  he  as  he  left. 

915  The  Flying  Locomotive. 

Yes,  locomotives  can  soar — can  fly — and,  like  Ma- 
homet's coffin,  stand  in  the  air;  and  they  do  these 
things  in  a  blaze  of  glory — because  the  shop  where 
they  are  built  is  not  big  enough  to  shift  them  about 
in  any  other  way.  But  the  engine  as  it  sailed 
toward  me  I  tried  to  make  a  note  of  it.  "  Why 
would  you  like  to  draw  it?"  said  the  manager,  as 
I  frantically  went  on  making  notes  of  the  ap- 
proaching monster.  "  Which  end  would  you  like 
up?"  It  stopped  and  there  it  hung.  "Bring  on 
another,"  said  the  manager — and  so  I  drew  and 
so  the  creature  posed  till  I  had  finished. 

916  Building  the  Camp. 

All  sorts  and  conditions  of  machines,  and  of  men, 
were  at  work  on  it.  Steam-shovels  removing  moun- 
tains, gutters  being  dug  as  big  as  trenches,  build- 
ings going  up  and  trees  coming  down  as  far  as  one 
could  see — and  further- — the  ideal  of  the  man  who 
said  to  me,  as  he  looked  over  the  tree-falling,  town- 
rising  landscape — "  Gosh,  it's  fine!  I  am  a  carpen- 
ter here,  but  I  never  did  no  carpentering,  'cept  I 
once  did  help  to  build  a  house  with  my  pocketbook; 
but  now  I  am  getting  six  dollars  a  day  and,  well 
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as  it  looks  like  a  shower,  I  guess  I  won't  pay  the 
doctor  ten  dollars  to  cure  a  cold — no  suh."  So  we 
came  away  in  a  jitney. 

917  The  Box  Train  Camp. 

In  the  centre  of  the  new  city  is  something  like  a 
long  train  of  box  cars — yet  when  you  see  their 
sides  you  find  they  are  houses.  As  you  look  they 
grow — and  from  a  few  holes  in  the  ground  till  the 
building  is  finished  takes,  they  told  me,  forty-five 
minutes.  The  Camps  are  better  built  than  the  Eng- 
lish munition  towns — but  they  are  unbelievable — 
these  cities  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  built  while 
the  army  was  formed.  This  drawing  is  but  a  bit — 
to  right  and  to  left  and  behind  the  town  stretched — 
the  embodiment  of  usefulness,  respectability — a 
triumph  of  ugliness. 

918  The  Shell  Forge. 

No  composition  could  be  finer,  no  movement  more 
expressive,  no  grouping  more  perfect,  and  yet  all 
this  was  happening  every  day  and  all  day  in  an 
oily,  dirty,  greasy,  smoky  shell  factory  where  no 
artist  had  ever  worked  before  and  the  workmen, 
black  men,  were  turning  the  big  shell,  under  the  big 
hammer,  by  the  big  capstan  wheel  that  held  it, 
and  I  noted  in  the  shop,  that  the  black  men  saw 
more  in  my  drawings  than  the  white,  yet  there  is 
only  one  black  painter  in  the  country. 

919  Armor  Plate. 

The  English  maker  rolls  rapidly  his  armor  plate, 
in  heat  and  smoke  and  flame.  The  American 
slowly  presses  it,  but  with  a  press  so  powerful  it 
will  crush  the  huge  ingot,  so  sensitive  that  it  will 
not  break  a  watch  crystal  placed  under  it. 

920  Little  Men  of  the  Big  Hammer. 

One  seated  on  high  worked  the  hammer,  fast  or 
slow,  light  or  heavy  were  its  blows  as  he  wished. 
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Two  beneath  turned  the  big  shell  as  it  lay  in  its 
bed  and  was  pounded  into  shape  and  every  time 
the  hammer  fell,  a  pillar  of  fire  and  a  cloud  of 
steam  arose,  and  through  all  and  over  all  were 
the  crane  men  in  their  pulpits,  whistling  and  shout- 
ing and  signalling,  moving  forth  and  back,  sil- 
houetted against  the  lights,  lost  in  the  shadows. 
And  in  this  shop,  as  red  hot  shells  flew  about 
or  rolled  about  singly  or  by  dozens,  one  said, 
"  Now,  then,  Cap.,  in  this  here  shop,  yer  jes  got 
ter  look  six  ways  for  Sunday,  that  there  crane 
man's  all  right,  but  might  ferget  youse  was  under, 
an'  if  that  claw  give  yer  a  pat  why  youse  ud  have 
a  week  off  in  the  hospittle." 

921  Biggest  Lathe  in  the  World. 

Many  of  the  subjects  I  have  chosen  are  probably 
the  "  biggest  in  the  world "  and  the  most  im- 
pressive, too — that  is  the  reason  why  I  have  drawn 
them.  But  I  have  seen  great,  great  lathes  and 
great  guns  in  Europe,  but  this  one  is  certainly 
greater  than  any  other. 

"  You  couldn't  do  that,  Fatty,"  said  the  man. 
"  Couldn't  I,"  said  the  other — ■"  You  bet  I  could, 
if  I  had  been  at  it  as  long  as  him."  It  was  the 
second  lathe  I  have  drawn. 

922  The  Riveters. 

What  perpendicular  cathedral  is  as  full  of  mystery 
as  this  shop?  I  know  of  none,  and  I  know  most  of 
them,  and  when  the  fires  glow  on  the  work  altar — 
and  the  great  jaws  pierce  and  rivet  the  boiler 
plates,  it  is  then  one  hears  the  Hymn  of  Work. 

923  Making  Rifles. 

Gallery  after  gallery  is  like  this,  in  the  great  build- 
ing, all  filled  with  tiny  men,  working  at  tiny  ma- 
chines, to  make  the  tiny  guns  they  fight  with;  and 
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over  them  hangs  the  flag  of  the  country,  put  there, 
the  director  told  me,  not  by  the  management  but 
by  the  men. 

924  From  Shop  to  Shop. 

The  contrast  between  the  dark  old  shop  and  bright 
new  one  was  wonderful. 

"  Pretty  good,  Dad,"  said  a  precocious  apprentice. 
I  suppose  they  don't  mean  anything  but  compli- 
ments, still  I  never  fail  to  lose  my  temper,  then  the 
peacemaker  appears — "  Don't  mind  that  kid,  mate, 
he  dunno  no  better,  he's  edurkated!  Say,  wot 
paper's  it  comin'  out  in — I'll  buy  that  paper."  That 
was  a  compliment. 

925  Brobinag  and  the  Press. 

Only  Swift  never  imagined,  and  Gulliver  never  saw, 
presses  and  ladles  and  chains  and  cranes  like  these, 
but  I  have  seen  them,  and  there  is  no  imagination 
in  my  study  of  the  press  or  the  ladle.  A  press  so 
powerful  it  will  slowly  bend  the  thickest  plate.  A 
ladle  so  big  the  men  were  lost  in  it.  Gulliver  would 
have  been  lost  beside  these. 

926  The  Old  Hangar. 

All  the  inventor's  past  life  hung  from  the  roof, 
successes  and  failures,  trials  and  tribulations — and 
this  old  hangar  like  an  old  barn  was  worth  drawing. 
Doubtless  the  new  hangars  are  better  suited  to 
their  purpose,  but  they  are  most  unpicturesque, 
and  so  will  all  the  world  be  too,  before  long.  What 
could  be  more  unpicturesque  than  the  modern 
soldier,  more  ridiculous  than  the  modern  sailor.  I 
mean  their  costumes. 

927  Launching  the  Hydroplane. 

Somewhere  at  an  Aviation  Post,  every  morning 
early,  the  aeroplanes  start  seaward,  pushed  and 
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coaxed  and  pulled  along  like  a  stubborn  mule — and 
about  as  beautiful — but  once  they  are  up  and  away, 
after  splashing  and  floundering  clumsily,  how  calm, 
how  graceful,  how  serene  they  are  as  tbey  move  in 
and  out  amid  the  clouds  in  sunlight  and  shadow, 
over  the  summer  ship-decked  sea. 

928  The  Birds  of  War. 

Like  birds,  and  they  are  birds,  the  planes  chase 
each  other  around  the  field,  now  they  soar,  then 
they  dive,  in  the  sun  they  glitter,  in  the  shadows 
they  disappear,  and  far  and  near,  high  and  low,  they 
rise,  they  soar,  they  plunge,  and  then  they  skim 
feeling  for  the  ground,  and  then  they  come  to  rest 
upon  it — the  Birds  of  War. 

929  The  Lark. 

"  Hark,  Hark  the  Lark,"  this  one  sings  a  song  too, 
all  his  own,  as  he  soars  up  to  greet  the  coming 
sun.  then  away  to  battle,  or  to  train  for  it.  Our 
Lark. 

930  Birds  on  the  Beach. 

Why  do  they  remind  one  of  Greek  warriors  with, 
their  proud  helmets?  I  do  not  know,  but  they  do. 
I  suppose,  in  fact  it  is,  because  the  line  of  the 
rudder  is  that  of  the  crest  of  a  helmet.  Did  the 
Aeroplane  builder  steal,  borrow,  invent  it?  I  once 
invented  out  of  my  head  and  a  honeysuckle, 
another  phase  of  Greek  art,  but  no  one  would 
believe  me. 

931  Out  on  the  Plane. 

Why  again  is  there  such  a  swing  and  lift  about 
these  lines— because  they  are  right  and  strong 
lines — and  when  the  machines  stand  about  how  like 
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they  are  to  great  clumsy  birds — and  when  they  try 
to  start  they  are,  too ;  but  once  they  have  started, 

how  beautiful  they  are. 

932  The  Balloon  Shed. 

I   only  know  of  this  one  "  balloon  shed "   in  the 

country — probably  in  design  it  is  out  of  date — but 
pictorially  it  is  fine. 

933  Gun  Press. 

When  the  ingot  comes  from  the  furnace  it  is  put 
in  this  press,  deep  buried  in  a  pit,  and  the  hot  metal 
is  compressed  into  the  shape  of  a  section  of  a  great 
Gun — then  it  is  taken  out  and  bored  and  planed  and 
finally,  after  about  a  year  of  work,  it  is  ready  to 
do  its  work. 

934  Unloading  Ore  Boats. 

When  the  great  ore  boats  arrive  "  somewhere," 
they  draw  up  at  a  crane  covered  dock,  and  almost 
as  fast  as  they  were  loaded  they  are  emptied,  and 
the  ore  is  in  the  furnace,  and  they  steam  away 
for  more. 

935  The  Shell  Factory. 

When  I  got  there  I  showed  my  Government  letter. 
"  Umph,"  said  the  guard — and  the  sentinel  with  his 
gun  was  behind  him — "  You  jus'  don't  come  in  here, 
ole  man,  on  that  pass — Gover'ment! — the  boss  is 
the  Gover'ment — I'm  the  Ajertant!  This  here's  the 
Lootenant!  The  Lor'  Gawd  Amity  won't  pass  in 
on  that  pass!  "  But  the  next  time  I  came  the  guard 
presented  arms. 

936  Casting  Shells  from  Ladle. 

Slowly  the  ladle  moves,  carried  by  the  crane  man, 
steered  by  the  workmen,  goggled  and  gloved — I 
had  no  time  to  draw  those  details.  Into  each  mould 
it  dropped  just  enough  molten  metal  to  make  a 
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shell-head.  And  when  all  the  moulds  were  filled 
a  man  from  another  shop  dropped  in — "  bay,  what 
youse  up  to  now?"  "Me — I'm  makin'  shells  for 
the  Kaiser."  "  What !  an'  here !  "  "  Sure  "—and  as 
a  French  inspector  passed — "  Aint  we  sending  'em 
to  him  as  quick  as  we  kin?" 

937  The  Gun  Shop. 

So  like  a  British  one  that  I  wonder  which  got  the 
idea  of  arrangement  of  the  shop  from  the  other, 
but  here  the  guns  are  turned ;  and  one  man  said  to 
me:  "Well,  1  don't  know  whether  I'll  be  drafted 
by  the  U.  S. — but  I  do  know  I'd  sooner  waste  my 
time  makin'  guns,  then  spend  it  hearin'  'em  shot 
at  me  by  some  Dutchman." 

938  The  Gun  Pit:  Tempering  Guns. 

These  pits  which  I  have  drawn  in  Europe  and 
America  have  the  greatest  individuality  of  all  the 
processes  of  war  industry.  The  buildings  are 
impressive,  towering,  windowless,  sombre  without, 
mysterious  within,  filled  with  strong  shadows  and 
strange  shapes. 

And  as  I  looked  out  from  the  blackness  to  the  ore 
crane,  making  new  ranges  of  Alps  on  its  hillside, 
I  wanted  a  gun — or  rather  wanted  to  know  how 
it  was  moved. 

"  Why,  bring  him  one,"  said  the  manager — and  it 
came,  and  posed  while  I  drew,  and  was  such  a  good 
sitter.  And  so  I  find  my  studio  and  my  models 
wherever  I  work. 

939  Old  and  New. 

Whether  the  old  wooden  ship  is  finer  in  line  than 
the  new  steel  monster  is  more  than  I  can  decide, 
but  I  do  know  that  both  are  well  worth  drawing. 
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940  The  Keel. 

The  shipyards  are  endless,  and  their  forms  are  end- 
less and  ever  new — but  I  never  before  found  one 
where  from  the  water  I  could  look  down  on  the 
ship  as  it  grew — as  it  did  here,  amid  its  forests,  its 
walls,  which  the  ship  in  turn  would  soon  tower 
over. 

941  Under  the  Cranes:   Building  Destroyers. 

How  the  cranes  minister  to  the  ships,  carrying 
them  the  things  they  want,  lowering  them  gently 
into  the  places  where  they  belong  and  then  hover- 
ing over  the  vessels  they  are  building  to  see  that 
everything  is  in  its  proper  place — the  cranes  do  it 
all — the  man  who  runs  them  is  a  mere  detail. 

942  Building  Destroyers. 

Amid  these  great  ways  the  little  destroyers  are 
built.  While  the  work  of  building  is  going  on, 
there  seem  to  be  no  workmen  about — though  the 
noise  they  make  is  terrible.  The  various  parts  of 
the  ships  lie  about  apparently  in  confusion,  but 
the  crane  knows  what  it  wants  and  where  to  find 
it  and  picks  it  up  and  carries  it  to  its  proper  place. 
It  is  only  when  the  men  knock  off  that  you  see 
what  an  army  is  engaged  in  shipbuilding.  And  it 
was  too  funny  to  be  told  as  I  went  about — I  could 
not  smoke — yet  hundreds  of  drills  and  riveters  are 
shedding  showers  of  sparks  and  there  is  nothing 
but  iron  about. 

943  Gun  Testing. 

Into  the  rocky  cliff  great  holes  had  been  bored,  and 
the  Guns,  mounted  on  their  carriages  by  the  great 
gantry,  were  fired,  passing  through  wires  mounted 
on  screens.  One  thing  that  interested  me,  standing 
behind  the  guns — interested  me  too  much,  really, 
was  that  there  was  no  smoke,  save  that  which  came 
out  of  the  hole  where  the  shell  exploded.  And 
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another  fact  was  that  I  could  not  see  the  shell  in 
its  flight — nor  can  those  at  whom  it  is  fired — it 
goes  so  fast  that  sound  and  sight  cannot  keep  up 
with  it. 

944  Boat  Builders. 

"  I  am  jus  real  proud  of  this  hull  shop,  I  am  jus 
certain  jack  proud  of  it,"  said  the  foreman,  and 
what  could  be  more  graceful  than  the  lines  of 
these  wooden  boats — -all  the  boats  of  battleships 
seem  made  of  wood — and  how  beautiful  are  their 
lines,  the  result  of  tradition.  The  boat  builder  is 
no  cubist,  as  he  works  out  his  drawings  on  the  floor 
of  the  shop,  and  the  result  is  strength  and  beauty. 

945  The  Collier. 

This  is  a  freighter  and  collier  and  the  huge  erec- 
tions on  its  deck  are  cranes  and  derricks  by  which 
other  ships  are  coaled  and  loaded  at  sea.  The 
system  is  not  new,  but  I  imagine  many  landsmen, 
like  myself,  have  never  seen  such  a  creature  before. 


946    The  Ants. 

She  came  into  the  dry  dock  "  at  an  Atlantic  port" 
The  water  was  pumped  out,  ropes  were  dropped 
over  the  side,  and  when  it  was  out  men  at  the 
bottom  of  the  locks  fastened  planks  to  them,  and 
raised  the  planks  to  the  sides  and  the  crew  with 
buckets  of  paint  and  brushes  long  and  little  short 
and  big,  swarmed  over  the  sides,  and  fell  with  the 
paint  upon  the  ship,  and  while  I  stared  and  tried 
to  draw,  she  was  painted,  both  sides  of  her,  and  her 
propellers  were  polished  like  gold,  by  the  ants- 
only  ants  don't  work  like  that,  only  American 
sailors,  and  a  few  weeks  before  many  of  them  had 
never  seen  a  big  ship. 
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947  Battleships  in  Port. 

Just  as  retired  officers  have  offered  their  services 
again  to  the  country — so  these  old  ships,  even  more 
pictorial  than  the  new,  are  being  found  places 
where  they  can  do  their  "  bit." 

948  Transports. 

The  spoils  of  war,  for  what  had  been  great  traders 
are  now  to  be  great  troop  ships,  and  with  their 
transformation  what  an  awful  change  has  come  to 
our  world. 

949  .Ready  to  Start. 

Dignified,  solemn,  immense  she  stood,  held  to  the 
dock  by  the  great  cables;  and  the  great  cranes 
swing  great  carloads  of  war  work  aboard  her,  as 
fast  as  the  engines  could  bring  them. 
On  land  she  was  guarded  by  marines.  In  the  air 
the  planes  were  guarding  her. 

950  The  Ship  Building  Shed. 

It  seemed  as  though  this  yard  was  built  for  me — 
and  if  it  were  not  that  I  found  it  so  practical,  I 
should  have  thought  it  only  pictorial. 
In  the  shed  in  rows,  in  piles,  in  layers,  lay  every 
part  of  the  ship  ready  to  fit  together,  all  in  order; 
as  I  drew,  boats  and  boilers  came  out  of  the  shop 
and  went  to  their  places  on  board. 

951  Building  a  Battleship. 

Inside  the  huge  shed  where  she  was  built,  and 
launched,  she  lay,  getting  her  finishing  touches  or 
rather  those  that  could  be  given  her — for  her  masts 
were  too  big  to  finish,  her  turrets  were  being  fitted, 
and  her  turbines  put  in,  and  soon  she  would  begin 
her  life  of  terror  and  horror. 
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952  Building  Submarine  Chasers. 

All  round  the  big  ship,  the  little  boats  gathered — 
being  built  out  of  doors  anywhere,  near  the  water, 
into  which  the  crane  swung  them  as  soon  as  they 
were  finished,  and  it  is  like  this  they  are  being 
built  all  over  the  country. 

953  The  Prow. 

"  Very  pretty  drawing,"  said  the  Admiral  when  I 
showed  him  this  leering,  staring,  slobbering  mon- 
ster, the  spirit  of  war,  a  creation  of  our  time  and 
our  country.    It  fascinates  and  is  intolerable. 

954  In  the  Air,  On  the  Sea  and  Under  the  Sea. 

Not  alone  are  we  protected  on  the  water,  under  the 
water  and  in  the  air.  I  was  lucky  enough  to  see  some- 
where near  "  An  Atlantic  Port "  the  three  methods  of 
protection. 

955  The  Dry  Dock. 

These  are  the  things  that  tower — that  shine — -whose 
power  is  terrible — but  their  smile  does  not  make 
glad. 

The  officer  said  he  could  not  see  the  ship  like  that — 
"  Don't  you  wish  you  could,"  was  the  only  answer 
I  could  think  of. 

956  Oil  Refinery. 

After  the  oil  has  come  from  the  well  it  has  to  be  re- 
fined, and  this  is  usually  done  far  from  the  wells. 
At  any  rate,  the  most  picturesque  refineries  are  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  them.  Though  the  refiners  had 
no  idea  of  making  them  pictorial,  they  and  their 
methods  have  produced  unconsciously  the  most  won- 
derful pictorial  effect. 
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957  Oil  Wells. 

I  have  never  yet  found  a  perfectly  satisfactory  oil 
field,  as  a  subject  for  the  Wonder  of  Work.  The 
wells  are  not  big  enough,  they  are  all  alike,  and  there 
is  no  smoke.  I  confess  I  once  thought  an  oil  well 
gushed  like  a  geyser,  hundreds  of  feet  in  the  air,  and, 
when  it  was  not  doing  that,  belched  forth  gorgeous 
columns  and  clouds  of  smoke.  I  was  told  that  the 
first  was  prevented  with  difficulty,  and  that  by  drop- 
ping a  match  into  the  pipe  I  could  easily  produce  the 
second  effect — though  either  might  cost  me  a  million. 
Still,  the  fact  remains,  I  have  yet  to  find  a  really  fine 
oil  field — and  a  really  fine  effect  over  it.  The  refin- 
eries, however,  make  up  for  the  wells. 

958  Munition  Town. 

Always  when  I  have  been  going  or  coming  east  or 
west  I  have  meant  to  stop,  for  from  the  train  it  seemed 
so  fine.  Now  I  have  stopped  and  know  it  is  far  finer 
than  I  imagined,  and  there  are  endless  subjects  up  and 
down  the  river  banks,  but  this  one  of  the  steel  works 
seems  to  me  the  finest — as  magnificent  as  any  I  have 
ever  seen  anywhere. 

959  The  Invocation. 

One  might  think  this  was  a  modern  Muezzin  invoking 
the  God  of  War  or  a  Bishop  giving  his  blessing  to  the 
guns,  but  really  it  is  a  foreman  telling  the  crane  men 
by  yelling  and  shouting  and  whistling  and  signalling 
how  to  carry  the  guns  to  their  oil  bath. 

960  Making  Propellers. 

Blue  in  the  shadows  and  such  blue — -gold  in  the 
light  and  such  gold — were  those  blades — in  this 
great  shop — and  as  I  worked  the  engine  steamed 
in,  and  carried  one  set  off  to  fit  in  the  ship  standing 
in  the  dock  just  outside. 
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961  The  Battleship  Coming  Home. 

Hidden  in  her  smoke  veil,  the  great  battleship  came 
home.  She  was  not  damaged,  but  she  was  being  pulled 
and  coaxed  and  led  and  followed  by  a  mass  of  tug- 
boats, which  were  as  picturesque  as  necessary,  to  bring 
her  into  the  dock. 

962  The  Great  White  Hammer. 

"  The  biggest  hammer  in  the  world,"  said  the  fore- 
man ;  maybe — any  way,  the  Shop  was  amongst  the 
most  pictorial  of  all  those  I  have  drawn  devoted  to 
shell  making. 

"  Say,  Friend,"  said  the  workman,  "  won't  they  let 
yer  use  a  machine,  in  war  time?  Is  that  why 
youse  does  it  by  hand?" 

963  Forges. 

How  fine  are  the  effects — but  one  man  said  as  I 
drew  the  figure  leaning  back  to  rest — "  Hully  gee! 
He's  got  Creeper  all  right.  Look  at  his  pants!" 
But  the  noise  is  awful  and  one  day  as  I  sat  on  a 
bit  of  boiler,  a  racket  ten  times  worse  than  ever 
before  broke  out  beneath  me  and  I  jumped  right 
off  and  from  the  boiler  crawled  a  grimy,  human 
who,  putting  his  hand  to  his  mouth,  yelled,  "  What 
yer  making  all  that  racket  fur?  " 

964  The  Smelter. 

I  have  seen  many  volcanoes,  a  few  in  eruption — that 
was  terrible — but  this  great  smelter  at  Anaconda  al- 
ways, while  I  was  there,  pouring  from  its  great  Track 
high  on  the  mountain  its  endless  cloud  pall  of  heavy, 
drifting,  falling  smoke,  was  more  wonderful — for 
this  volcano  is  man's  work  and  one  of  the  Wonders  of 
Work.  Dead  and  gray  and  bare  are  the  nearby  hills ; 
glorious  the  snow-covered  peaks  far  off,  but  incredible 
is  this  endless  rolling,  changing  pillar  of  cloud,  always 
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there,  yet  always  different — and  that  country  covered 
with  great  lakes,  waterless,  glittering,  great  lava  beds 
of  refuse  stretching  away  in  every  direction. 

965  To  the  Embarkation  Camp. 

No,  this  is  not  in  Italy — but  America.  Another 
proof  that  the  classical,  the  romantic  landscape  is 
all  about  us — only  if  it  had  not  been  that  the 
Embarkation  Camp  was  by  this  grove,  I  never 
should  have  seen  it. 

966  Gun  Dip. 

No  better  proof  could  be  shown  of  the  way  each 
big  plant  puts  big  character  into  its  products  than 
this  and  the  previous  drawing.  Here  everything  is 
done  deep  down  under  ground;  in  the  other  shop 
it  is  all  above,  away  up  high  in  the  air.  And  one 
day,  they  told  me,  the  president  of  the  company 
passed  with  a  party — and  he  saw  a  man,  tired  out, 
sitting  with  his  head  in  his  hands.  "Why  don't 
you  clean  out  the  pit,  boy?  "  "  Well,  Sammie,  if 
you  want  to  know  why,  you  go  down  an'  find  out 
for  yourself." 

967  Building  a  Turbine. 

This  is  the  finest  shop  in  which  the  most  im- 
pressive work  of  modern  times  is  done  and  it  is 
somewhere  in  America;  and  as  I  worked  away 
after  five,  one  man  said — "  Wot's  yer  hours,  mate?" 

968  Furnaces. 

The  lines  of  the  winding  waterways,  each  leading 
to  a  furnace,  a  mill,  an  elevator,  are  simply  beautiful 
and  the  color  absolutely  lovely.  This  is  the  modern 
landscape — a  landscape  that  Claude  would  have 
loved.    All  his  composition  is  in  it — only  the  mills 
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have  replaced  the  palaces,  the  trestle  the  aqueduct; 
instead  of  the  stone  pine,  there  stands  the  water 
tower;  instead  of  the  cypress,  the  automatic  signal; 
instead  of  the  Cross,  the  trolley  pole.  Soon,  how- 
ever, all  this  will  go- — the  mystery  of  the  smoke  will 
vanish  in  the  clearness  of  electricity,  and  the  mys- 
tery of  the  trestle  in  the  plainness  of  the  concrete 
bridge.  But  it  is  here  now,  and  the  thing  is  to 
delight  in  it.  Artists  don't  see  it — and  the  railroad 
men  who  have  made  it  don't  know  any  more  than 
the  Greeks  what  a  marvellous  thing  they  have  made. 

969    The  Most  Picturesque  Place  in  America. 

The  most  pictorial  place  in  America — therefore  no 
one  stops  at  it — and  most  people  pass  it  in  the  night 
or  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  look  out  of  the  car 
windows  as  they  go  by.  But  there  it  is.  On  the 
mountain  side  spring  up  the  huge  shafts.  The  top  is 
crowned  not  with  trees,  but  with  chimneys.  Low 
black  villages  of  miners'  houses  straggle  toward  the 
foot  of  the  mountain.  The  barren  plain  is  covered 
with  gray,  slimy  masses  of  refuse  which  crawl  down 
to  it — glaciers  of  work — from  the  hills.  The  plain  is 
seared  and  scored  and  cracked  with  tiny  canyons,  all 
their  lines  leading  to  the  mountain.  If  you  have  the 
hick  to  reach  the  town  early  in  the  morning  you  will 
find  it  half  revealed,  half  concealed  in  smoke  and  mist 
and  steam,  through  which  the  strange  shafts  strug- 
gle up  to  the  light,  while  all  round  the  horizon  the 
snow  peaks  silently  shimmer  above  the  noisy  hidden 
town.  If  you  have  the  still  better  fortune  to  reach  it 
late  in  the  evening  you  will  see  an  Alpine  glow  that  the 
Alps  have  never  seen.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  the 
mountains  disappear  and  there  is  nothing  but  glare 
and  glitter,  union  men  and  loafers  about. 
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TO 

picture  Hoberg 


IF  you  are  interested  in  pictures  we  wish 
you  would  visit  our  galleries  with  the 
same  freedom  as  you  would  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

We  have  a  representative  collection  of 
the  best  things  in  the  artistic  world — of 
paintings,  water-colors,  engravings,  etchings, 
prints  in  colors.  As  members  of  the  British 
Print  Sellers'  Association  we  offer  the  latest 
publications  on  the  day  that  they  appear  in 
London. 

In  addition  to  the  modern  school  we  have 
old  prints  and  etchings  of  great  variety  and 
beauty;  French  line-engravings;  English 
color-prints  after  George  Morland;  old 
copper-plates  by  Diirer;  etchings  by 
Rembrandt,  Meryon  and  Whistler. 


3&osent)acf)  <6allerte£ 

1320  Walnut  Street 


Arlington  Galleries: 

A40DERN  PAINTINGS 
fcf  WATER  COLORS 

OF  THE 

FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 
274  Madison  Avenue  New  York  City 

(BETWEEN  39TH  AND  40TH  STREETS) 


DILL  &  COLLINS  CO.'S 

HIGH-GRADE  PRINTING  PAPERS 

WITH  AND  WITHOUT  A  COATED  SURFACE 
HAVE    EARNED    FOR    THEMSELVES    THE  REPUTATION 
OF  BEING  THE 

BEST  MADE 

FOR  CATALOGUES,  FOLDERS,  BOOKS,  AND  ALL  ARTISTIC 

ADVERTISING  MATTER 
CORRESPONDENCE  SOLICITED  AND  INTELLIGENTLY 
ANSWERED 

DILL  &  COLLINS  CO. 

ACTUAL  MAKERS  AND  DISTRIBUTORS 

PHILADELPHIA.  NEW  YORK  AND  BOSTON 

N.  B. — THE  PAPER  USED  FOR  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  THIS 
CATALOGUE  WAS  MADE  BY  THIS  COMPANY 
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"The  Master  Draughtsman  of  the  Age" 

You  Can  Secure 

JOSEPH  PENNELL'S 

Masterpieces  in  Book  Form 

In  Preparation 

Joseph  Pennell's  Pictures  of  War  Work  in  America 

Reproductions  of  a  Series  of  Lithographs  of  the  Munition 
Works  made  by  him  with  the  permission  and  authority  of  the 
United  States  Government.  With  Notes  and  an  Introduction 
by  the  Artist.   35  plates.    $2.00  net.    Tentative  Price. 

Previously  Issued 

Joseph  Pennell's  Pictures  of  War  Work  in  England 

Reproductions  of  a  Series  of  Drawings  and  Lithographs  of 
the  Munition  Works  made  by  him  with  the  permission  and 
authority  of  the  British  Government.  With  Notes  by  the 
Artist  and  with  an  Introduction  by  H.  G.  Wells.  51  plates. 
Octavo.    $1.50  net. 

Joseph  Pennell's  Pictures  of  the  Wonder  of  Work 

Reproductions  of  a  Series  of  Drawings,  Etchings,  Litho- 
graphs made  by  him  about  the  World,  1881-1915.  With  Im- 
pressions and  Notes  by  the  Artist.    33  plates.    $2. 00  net. 

Joseph  Pennell's  Pictures  in  the  Land  of  Temples 

Reproductions  of  a  Series  of  Lithographs  made  by  him  in 
the  Land  of  Temples,  March-June,  1013,  together  with  Im- 
pressions and  Notes  by  the  Artist.    40  plates.    Si. 50  net. 

Joseph  Pennell's  Pictures  of  the  Panama  Canal 

Reproductions  of  a  Series  of  Lithographs  made  by  him  on 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  January-March,  1012,  together  with 
Impressions  and  Notes  by  the  Artist.    28  plates.    $1.50  net. 

ODL"l  J  1  U'     By  Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell 
Ur  Philadelphia  Illustrated  by  Joseph  Pennell 

Regular  Edition.  Containing  one  hundred  and  five  re- 
productions of  Lithographs  by  Joseph  Pennell.  Quarto,  7K 
by  10  in.  xiv,  S52pages.  Handsomely  bound  in  red  buckram, 
toxed.    $7.50  net. 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY  H28E 
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<J  As  a  temporary  home  for  the  Art  Students 
Philadelphia  has  unique  advantages.  Known  as 
the  "City  of  Homes,"  it  affords  good  living  at  a 
lower  cost  than  is  possible  in  any  other  large  city 
in  the  East. 

•J  In  historical  interest  it  is  rich,  and  its  suburbs, 
easy  of  access,  offer  unusual  chance  for  out-of-door 
work.  Opportunities  for  general  culture  are 
varied  and  the  Academy  is  fortunately  able  to 
secure  special  rates  for  its  students  to  many  of  the 
lectures  and  concerts  given  each  season. 
<I  The  Academy  itself  is  centrally  located  and 
within  short  walking  distance  from  it  are  good 
boarding-places.  The  two  principal  railroad 
stations  are  each  within  five  minutes'  walk. 
<J  Recognizing  that  a  comfortable  living  place  is 
an  aid  to  serious  study  the  management  invites 
correspondence  with  students  from  a  distance  and 
offers  freely  its  information  and  its  aid. 
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Le  Mesurier 

Artists* 
Colors 

I  UNEXCEPTIONAL 

in  WORKING    QUALITIES  1 

1  FINELY  GROUND  j 
1  ALWAYS  up  to  the 

MASURY  STANDARD  | 
|  PURE  and  BEAUTIFUL  | 
in  their  Individual  Shades  i 

JOHN  W.  MASURY  (El  SON 

NEW  YORK  44  to  50  Jay  St.  CHICAGO 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y.  MINNEAPOLIS 


WINDOW  GLASS 

PLATE  GLASS 

Best  Brands  American  Window  Glass,  French  Window 
Glass,  Ornamental  and  Skylight  Glass 


Greenhouse  Glass,  Glass  for  Conservatories 


BENJAMIN  H.  SHOEMAKER 

205, 207, 209  and  21 1  NORTH  FOURTH  STREET 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNA. 
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GRAHAM  &  LITTLE 

DECORATORS 
36  EAST  57th  STREET 
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HENRY  M.  TAWS  I 


Artists',  Designers'  arid 
Illustrators'  Supplies 

WHATMAN  AND  ARNOLD 
WATER   COLOR  PAPERS 

W1NSOR  and  NEWTON  WATER  COLORS 
WINSOR  and  NEWTON  FINEST  IVORIES 
WINSOR  and  NEWTON  FINEST  BRUSHES 

MARTINI  TEMPERA  COLORS 
PASTELS  OF  SEVERAL  MAKES 

920  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 


Florist 


1617  N.  19th  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA 


Branch  Store  and  Greenhouses 
SEDGLEY  Ave.  and  28th  St. 


Both  Phones 


$uy  ^Direct  From  the  SXCaktr 

3\CeWcomb~rJXCacIzlin  Co. 

C.  G.  MACKL1N.  President  J.  SUSTER,  Secretary 

PICTURE   FRAME  MAKERS 


DISTINGUISHED 
DESIGNS  AND  FINISHES 
SUPERIOR  WORKMANSHIP 
LOWEST  PRICES 


233  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

GEORGE  A.  McCOY,  Manager 

Factory:  State  and  Kinzie  Streets,  CHICAGO 

Catalogues  sent  to  Artists  and  Dealers 
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THE  PHILADELPHIA  ART  GALLERIES 
AND  AUCTION  ROOMS 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA.  Auctioneer 

PUBLIC  SALES  OF  IMPORTANT  ART 
FURNITURE  AND  CERAMICS 


PROF.  PASQUALE  FARINA 

ARTIST 


Expert  on  Old  Masters,  Specialty  in  Restoration 


Dilapidated  Paintings  Safely  Returned  to  Life  — 
Relining — Semi-transferring — Transferring  from 
Canvas  to  Canvas  or  to  Wooden  Panels  and  Vice 
Versa — Flattening  of  Warped  Panels — Cradling — done 
under  personal  supervision  of  Prof.  Pasquale  Farina. 

Philadelphia  New  York  Studio 

1314  Arch  Street  to  be  announced 


S.  E.  Corner  Fifteenth 
and  Chestnut  Streets 


REED  H.  WALMER 
Auctioneer 


Estates  and  Consignments  Solicited 


No  Chemicals  Used 
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MAX  WILLIAMS 

Rare  Engravings 
Etchings 
Sporting  Prints 

REGILDING  AND  FINE  FRAMINGS 

MADISON  AVENUE  at  46th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

(OPPOSITE  RITZ-CAULTON  HOTEL) 


SKYLIGHTS  Established  1879  CORNICES 

3!.  ^  Cl)orn  Company 


ARCHITECTURAL  SHEET  METAL  WORKS 
METAL  WINDOW  FRAMES  AND  SASH 
ROLLED  STEEL  SASH 

20th  AND  ALLEGHENY  AVE.,  PHILADELPHIA 

Ventilating  Machinery  Sheet  Metal  Building  Trimmings 

Corrugated  Iron  Roots  and  Siding  o(  all  Kinds 
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Illuminated  MSS.,  X-XVI  Centuries 
and  Rare  Books 


W.  M.  DE  VOYNICH 

iEolian  Hall  New  York 


ARNOLD  &  FOSTER,  Ltd. 

Eynsford  Paper  Mills  KENT,  ENGLAND 

"  UNBLEACHED  ARNOLD  " 

Water  Color  Paper 
USE  "UNBLEACHED  ARNOLD" 

BECAUSE  it  is  Hand  Made. 

BECAUSE  only  ihe  purest  Linen  and  Cotton  Rags  are  used. 
BECAUSE  no  Bleach  or  Chemicals  are  allowed  to  enter  into  the 
manufacture. 

BECAUSE  the  beautiful  soft  While  Color  is  obtained  from  the  wonder- 
ful purity  of  the  water  from  the  Artesian  Wells  at  Eynsford  Mills. 
BECAUSE  the  paper  is  never  hung  but  dried  flat. 

BECAUSE  Greater  Brilliancy  of  Color  and  more  permanent  results  are 
obtained  on  '  Unbleached  Arnold  "  than  on  any  other  Water  Color 
Paper. 

Samples  will  be  sent  free  on  application 

By  FAVOR,  RUHL  &  CO.,  43  W.  23rd  St. 

NEW  YORK 
Distributors  for  the  United  States 


ESTABLISHED  1882 

Northwest  Storage  &  Trust  Co. 

S.  E.  Cor.  Seventeenth  and  Poplar  Sts. 

Paintings  and  All  Art  Objects  Packed, 
Shipped  and  Handled  by 
Experienced  Men 
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Works  of  Art 

from 

Japan  and  China 


gamanaKa  &  Co. 

680  and  254  FIFTH  AVENUE 

NEW  YORK 


BRANCHES 
OSAKA  KYOTO  LONDON 

BOSTON  PEKING  SHANGHAI 
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McClees  Galleries 

HIGH-CLASS  PAl&tTHKGS,  E&CGRAVIZKGS 
 WATER-COLORS  


FRAME  MANUFACTURERS 


1507  Walnut  Street 


Philadelphia 


COLLECTING  AND  FORWARDING  FOR 
EXHIBITIONS  A  SPECIALTY 


Packers,  Shippers,  and  Removers  of 
Paintings,  Bric-a-Brac,  Furniture, 

Telephone  Etc.         /  -v 

Connection,  120  Columbus  *'\ 

New  York  Agents  for  The 
Pennsylvania  Academy 
of  the  fine  Arts 
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Excellent 
References 
Cheerfully  furnished 


ESTABLISHED  1867 

Pictures,   etc.,  received, 
y    delivered  to,  and  returned   from,  all 
*  NEW  YORK  CITY  EXHIBITIONS 

424  WEST  52nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


DIARIES  FOR  1918 
Calendar  Pads 


YEO  &  LUKENS  CO. 


STATIONERY 
23  N.  13th  Street 


BLANK  BOOKS  PRINTING 

719  Walnut  Street 
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GOLDSMITHS 
CRAFT  WORKERS 

MATERIAL  AND  FINDINGS 
IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER 


WRITE  FOR  CATALOG 


HERPERS  BROS. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  AND  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


THE  ONE  HUNDRED  AND 
THIRTEENTH  ANNUAL  EXHIBITION 
OF  OIL  PAINTINGS  AND  SCULPT- 
URE OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY  OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 
WILL  OPEN  ON  FEBRUARY 
THIRD,    NINETEEN  EIGHTEEN. 


f unties  li'/uifana' 

from  a  Painting 
j       ~  [about  1770]  . 

Oflade  tot  master  artists  now  as  then 


When  James  Whatman  began  the  making  of  his 
drawing  paper  150  years  ago,  he  had  an  ideal — the 
production  of  a  paper  good  enough  for  master  artists. 
Through  exclusive  processes  and  unequalled  care  in 
manufacture,  he  made  that  ideal  a  reality.  Foremost 
artists — among  them  Constable,  Turner,  Whistler — 
have  entrusted  to  Whatman  paper  the  perpetual  inn 
of  their  genius. 

WHATMAN 

DRAWING  PAPERS 

nre  to-day  distinguished  by  the  same  purity  of  substance,  the  sume 
skill  and  pride  in  the  making  that  (irst  brought  them  fame. 

There  is  a  Whatman  grade  to  bring 
out  the  best  features  of  your  work. 

H.  REEVE  ANGEL  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

120  LIBERTY  STREET       -       NEW  YORK 

Sole  Importers  for  the  United  States-  and  Canada 
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Established  1846 


M.  Knoedler  &  Co. 


'Publishers  and  Dealers  in 

WORKS  OF  ART 
PAINTINGS 
ENGRAVINGS 
ETCHINGS,  ETC 


556  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Paris  London 
17  Place  Vendome  15  Old  Bond  Street 


ANNUAL  MEMBERSHIP 

IN 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ACADEMY 
OF  THE  FINE  ARTS 

Annual  members  are  such  persons  as  contribute  $10 
annually  (or  the  maintenance  of  the  Academy. 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIP 

Life  members  are  those  who  contribute  the  sum 
of  $100. 

Annual  and  life  members  are  admitted  to  all  the 
public  exhibitions  and  lectures  at  the  Academy, 
have  a  right  to  use  its  library,  subject  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  institution,  and  receive  an  admission 
ticket.  They  have  all  the  privileges  of  stock- 
holders except  the  right  to  vote. 
Checks  may  be  sent  to  George  H.  McFadden, 
Treasurer,  at  the  Academy. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 


/  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  "  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts"  

Dollars  in  trust  to  invest  and  fceep  invested  and 
apply  the  income  on/y  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
said  Academy. 


WHAT  GERMANY 
IS  FIGHTING  FOR 


Sir  CHARLES  WALDSTEIN 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

ARISTODEMOCRACY. 

FROM  THE  GREAT  WAR  BACK 
TO  MOSES,  CHRIST,  AND  PLATO. 

Cheap  Edition,  June,  1917.    4s.  6d.  net. 

"  Few  of  the  many  books  which  the  war  has  called  forth  merit  more 
careful  consideration.  .  .  .  His  long  and  varied  experience,  his  scholar- 
ship and  residence  in  foreign  countries,  including  Germany,  give  great 
weight  to  his  judgments  on  men  and  affairs.  .  .  .  We  know  no  recently 
published  book  which  will  do  more  to  stimulate  this  'social  sense'." — 
The  Times,  June  1,  1916. 

"  Sir  Charles  Waldstein's  wide  and  diversified  knowledge  of  social 
systems  and  international  politics  lends  weight  to  anything  he  may  write 
on  the  disturbing  problems  of  the  hour.  .  .  .  But  if  '  Aristodemocracy ' 
claims  and  deserves  a  complete  study  we  imagine  the  reader  will  be  most 
arrested  by  that  section  in  which  he  outlines  his  idea  of  a  new  heaven 
and  earth  after  the  welter  of  blood  is  dry.  Here  is  no  Utopian  creed.  .  .  . 
Rather  does  he  demand  for  modern  man  and  modern  society  '  a  clear  and 
distinct  codification  of  the  moral  consciousness  of  civilized  man'." — 
Daily  Telegraph,  May  19,  1916. 

"  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  for  practical  politicians  to  brush  aside 
summarily  proposals  of  this  nature  on  the  ground  that  they  are  un- 
practical, and  can  only  be  regarded  as  the  dreams  of  Utopian  idealists. 
Not  only  moralists  and  thinkers,  but  also  the  general  mass  of  the  public, 
are  yearning  for  the  discovery  of  some  means  to  prevent  future  wars  and 
to  relieve  the  heavy  burden  of  taxation  due  to  the  maintenance  of  enor- 
mous armaments." — Lord  Cromer  in  The  Spectator,  June  3,  1916. 

"  We  turn  therefore  to  Sir  C.  W.'s  '  Aristodemocracy'  for  information 
on  the  progress  of  '  Rasscnstaaf  which  has  so  profoundly  altered  German 
political  thought.  No  fitter  instructor  could  be  chosen." — Athcnceum, 
August,  1916. 

"Though  the  book  is  a  well-reasoned  protest  against  war,  nothing  is 
further  from  it  than  that  peace  should  be  obtruded  upon  the  consciousness 
of  our  people  until  the  victory  is  won." — Huddersfield  Examiner,  June 
10,  1916. 

"  Cambridge  thought  and  scholarship  have  made  important  contri- 
butions to  the  literature  of  the  great  war.  .  .  .  The  largest  and  most 
important  of  these  is  by  Sir  C.  W." — Bristol  Times,  June  23. 

"  The  book  as  a  whole  is  the  product  of  thought  both  deep  and 
refined,  and  it  appeals  not  only  to  the  man  of  imagination  and  the 
idealist,  but  to  those  who  pride  themselves  on  sanity  of  judgment  and 
practicality." — Montrose  Standard,  June,  igi6. 

"A  wide  culture  united  to  a  deep  seriousness  of  purpose,  indeed, 
marks  the  book  all  through." — Yorkshire  Post,  June  28. 
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PREFACE. 


In  presenting  this  account  of  German  War-Aims,  which 
was  written  in  February  of  this  year,  it  is  all-important 
to  remember,  that,  whatever  changes  and  concessions 
are  made  by  the  German  Government  in  formulating 
their  Peace  Proposals  in  the  future,  enforced  upon  them 
by  the  effective  military  power  of  the  Allies,  the  war-aims 
here  given  represent  the  aims  for  which  Germany  has 
until  now  been  fighting. 

The  Chancellor's  speech  before  the  Reichstag  last 
month  in  no  way  contradicted  the  aims  as  given  in  this 
book  ;  while  the  same,  in  varying  degrees,  applies  to  the 
speeches  by  representatives  of  every  party.  Even  the 
speeches  of  Herr  Scheidemann,  Herr  Ledebur,  the  Social- 
ists, while  opposing  the  extreme  demands  of  the  All- 
deutsche  Party,  did  not  clearly  repudiate  the  aims  which 
the  sophistry  of  German  aggressive  policy  includes  in 
the  terms  of  "defensive  measures  for  the  safety  and 
expansion  of  the  fatherland  ". 
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More  and  more  the  issue  has  become  narrowed  down 
to  the  distinction  between  Annexationists  and  Anti- 
annexationists.  It  is  well  for  our  Russian  Allies  to 
remember,  that  with  every  turn  in  favour  of  the  Central 
Powers  on  the  military  side  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
war,  will  the  Annexationists  uphold  or  realize  their  aims  ; 
as  with  every  unfavourable  turn,  ending  in  final  defeat 
on  the  battlefield,  will  the  Anti-annexationists  command 
the  political  situation  in  Germany. 

I  must  also  point  out,  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
war,  the  aggressive  demands,  in  view  of  an  assured 
German  victory,  were  still  more  exacting  and  uncom- 
promising. I  would  refer  the  reader  to  Mr.  J.  W. 
Headlam's  able  exposition  in  The  Issue  and  to  a  book 
by  S.  Grumbach,  recently  published  at  Lausanne,  Das 
Annexionistische  Deutschland  (of  which  an  instructive 
summary  is  given  in  an  article  by  "  Politicus  "  in  the 
current  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review),  which  shows, 
by  means  of  quotations  of  extracts  from  all  the  leading 
German  newspapers  and  from  speeches  by  political 
leaders,  how  extreme  were  these  demands  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  war,  down  to  the  present  day. 

Finally,  it  is  well  to  remember,  that,  though  there  have 
been  in  Germany  from  the  beginning  men  less  chau- 
vinistic in  their  political  feelings  and  aspirations  and 
more  humane  in  their  thoughts  and  actions  towards  the 
rest  of  mankind,  than  those  who  rule  Germany,  and 
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though,  no  doubt,  their  numbers  are  growing  with  every- 
day, they  have  hitherto  formed  a  negligible  minority 
of  the  German  people.  Though  the  Kaiser  and  his 
military,  bureaucratic  and  chauvinistic  supporters  were, 
and  are,  primarily  responsible  for  this  war  and  the  bar- 
barous methods  with  which  it  is  waged,  every  section  of 
the  German  people,  every  class,  every  occupation,  every 
political  party  (including  the  majority  of  the  Socialists), 
is  responsible  for  the  war-aims  as  here  given.  We  must 
also  remember  that  the  German  soldiers — though  ordered 
by  their  officers — themselves  carried  out  the  atrocities 
for  which  they  have  merited  the  horrified  condemnation 
of  the  whole  civilized  world.  Not  until  the  German 
people  of  the  future  gain  control  of  their  own  political 
activities  and  destiny  and  improve  their  political  educa- 
tion and  their  social  morality,  can  they  be  admitted  to 
full  and  equal  membership  in  the  comity  of  civilized 
nations. 

I  must  thank  Mr.  J.  W.  Headlam  and  Mr.  Edwyn 
Bevan,  as  well  as  my  step-daughter,  Dorothy  Seligman, 
for  generous  help  in  the  composition  of  this  book.  Two 
articles  in  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After  (Dec,  1916, 
and  April,  191 7)  have  been  embodied  in  substance. 

CHARLES  WALDSTEIN. 

Newton  Hall,  Newton, 
Cambridge,         1st,  191 7. 
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CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  VARIOUS 
WAR-AIMS. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is  most  important  for  the 
formation  of  a  sane  and  clear  public  opinion,  not  only 
among  the  British  people,  but  among  all  the  Allied 
nations  as  well,  that  they  should  realize  what  in  their 
own  minds  the  German  people  are  fighting  for.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  long  before  it,  throughout 
every  phase  of  the  war  itself,  and  even  during  these  latter 
days  after  the  Allies  have  in  outline  formulated  their  own 
war-aims,  those  of  the  German  Government  have  been 
shown  to  the  world  with  sufficient  clearness,  in  spite  of 
the  refusal  to  formulate  them  officially  in  response  to  the 
appeal  of  President  Wilson.  This  being  the  state  of 
affairs  at  the  present  moment,  it  becomes  the  more 
necessary  that,  by  a  searching  and  fair  inquiry,  the  Allied 
nations,  and  the  neutral  peoples  as  well,  should  realize 
for  what  final  ends  the  Central  Empires  went  to  war,  and 
have  since  waged  war.  Even  if,  through  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstance, they  may  in  the  future  be  brought  to  modify 
or  moderate  their  war-aims,  it  will  still  remain  essential 

to  the  formation  of  an  equitable  public  opinion  through- 
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out  the  Allied  world,  that  the  aims  which  led  to  this  war 
and  have  guided  its  prosecution  hitherto  should  be  clearly 
realized  and  published.  The  manifesto  of  Germany's 
war-aims,  which  is  here  given  in  full  and  in  literal  trans- 
lation, we  claim  is  fully  representative  of  the  German 
people  as  a  whole,  in  so  far  as  they  have  been  able  to 
express  their  will  by  word  and  deed  :  by  word  in  the 
various  pronouncements  of  their  responsible  Government, 
and  by  deed  in  the  inception  of  this  war  and  in  the 
methods  followed  by  the  German  Army  and  Navy. 

In  opposition  to  this  claim,  it  may  be  urged  that  the 
manifesto  as  published  by  Dr.  Schafer,  which  is  the 
official  expression  of  the  "  Independent  Committee  for  a 
German  Peace  "  and  of  the  "  Six  Associations,"  repre- 
sents the  opinions  of  the  Alldeutsche  party  and  of  the 
extreme  annexationists.  But  it  will  also  be  seen,  from 
passages  in  the  manifesto  itself,  that  it  desires  to  disas- 
sociate itself  from  these  extreme  annexationists.  More- 
over, it  will  also  be  seen  that,  by  quoting  the  ipsissima 
verba  from  the  most  recent  speeches  of  the  Chancellor 
von  Bethmann  Hollweg  himself,  the  manifesto  does  in 
substance  express  the  views  of  the  German  Government. 

Now,  there  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  there  exist 
in  Germany  bodies  and  individuals  who  would  formulate 
war-aims  differing  from  those  contained  in  this  manifesto  : 
the  suppressed  "Pacifists"  and  Minority  Socialists,  the 
Majority  Socialists  having  in  all  essentials  acquiesced  in 
Government  action.  But  we  would  claim,  with  equal 
reason  and  emphasis,  that  these  differing  views  have  not 
prevailed  in  the  past,  and  do  not  prevail  in  the  present ; 
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that,  furthermore,  in  the  expression  of  official  opinion, 
in  the  course  adopted  by  military  and  naval  authorities, 
and  in  the  action  of  these  authorities,  both  on  land  and 
at  sea,  they  do  not  prevail;  and,  finally,  that  all  these 
manifestoes  of  war-aims  of  corporate  bodies  and  of  in- 
dividuals, not  only  vary  among  each  other,  but  directly 
contradict  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  it  also  be- 
comes clear  that  each  section  of  differing  opinion,  while 
opposing  one  aspect  or  side  in  the  grouping  of  these 
several  war-aims,  and  emphasizing  the  one  side  at  the 
expense  of  the  other,  is  represented  in  the  manifesto 
here  given  as  altogether  united  in  the  official  pronounce- 
ment and  the  military  activity  of  the  ruling  German  Go- 
vernment of  the  day  which,  up  to  the  present,  remains 
fully  expressive  of  the  will  of  the  German  people. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  realized  that  these  several  sec- 
tional manifestoes,  differing  among  each  other,  represent 
the  interests  of  different  political  parties  within  the 
German  nation  as  well  as  the  different,  and  generally  an- 
tagonistic, economic  and  business  interests  of  the  several 
sections.  The  main  classification  into  two  opposing 
camps  at  the  present  moment,  for  instance,  between  those 
who  advocate  a  more  conciliatory  attitude  towards  the 
West,  especially  to  England,  and  concentrate  their  aggres- 
sive energy  in  the  East,  while  others  recommend  an 
understanding  with  Russia,  concentrating  their  energetic 
opposition  against  the  Western  Powers— this  sub-division 
is  essentially  based  upon  the  opposing  interests  of  agri- 
culture and  manufacture,  of  mining  and  metal  industry 
ischwerindustrie)  and  of  shipping  and  general  commerce. 

1  * 
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This  was  clearly  recognized  in  Germany  as  early  as  last 
August,  when  attempts  were  made  to  conciliate  the 
differences  between  the  National  German  Committee  and 
the  Independent  German  Committee. 

"  Freiherr  von  Zedlitz,  in  a  leader  in  the  Tag  of  August 
1 1 ,  discussed  the  aims  of  the  German  National  Com- 
mittee, and  strongly  recommended  that  it  should  work 
with  Dr.  Dietrich  Schafer's  National  Committee.  Other- 
wise there  would  certainly  be  friction  between  the  two, 
though  their  aims,  as  he  pretended,  were  identical  (a 
peace  1  adequate  to  the  sacrifices  and  with  guarantees  for 
its  duration'),  and  their  differences  were  merely  as  to  the 
necessary  '  means  '.  They  might  organize  combined 
demonstrations  on  Sedan  day,  which  would  give  valuable 
encouragement  to  the  confidence  of  the  German  people. 
He  suggested  that  a  third  party  might  be  successful  in 
bringing  the  two  Committees  together,  and  hinted  that  a 
member  of  the  Right  would  have  the  greatest  chance  of 
success  as  mediator. 

"On  August  12  Count  Reventlow  exposed  the  futility 
of  this  suggestion.  The  two  Committees  differed  funda- 
mentally in  aim.  The  Schafer  Committee  wanted  a 
strong  peace  East  and  West,  the  German  National  Com- 
mittee wanted  a  weak  peace  in  the  West. 

"Dr.  Hugo  Bottger,  in  the  same  number,  tried  to  ex- 
plain away  the  differences  of  opinions  expressed  at  the 
various  meetings  of  the  National  Committee,  colouring 
them  all,  as  far  as  possible,  with  Chauvinist  tendencies, 
and  warned  the  Committee  to  keep  itself  aloof  from  party 
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politics,  and  not  let  itself  be  influenced  '  either  from 
above  or  below  '. 

"In  the  Magdeburgische  Zeitung  of  August  12,  Dr. 
Bottger  stated  more  clearly  than  usual  how  the  conflict 
about  war-aims  was  entangled  with  questions  of  internal 
policy.  On  one  side  the  agrarian  conservative  partisans 
think  that  the  Government  is  too  anxious  to  conciliate 
Liberals  and  Socialists  : — 

The  Socialists  still  hanker  after  the  '  Nationale,'  and  can- 
not get  over  their  weakness  for  the  Western  Powers.  Rely- 
ing as  it  does  on  Liberal  and  Socialist  support,  the  Government 
is  too  gentle  in  its  dealings  with  England,  and  looks  on  the 
Anglo-German  conflict  as  possible  ground  for  a  bargain.  It 
is  especially  weak  in  its  Belgian  policy. 

On  the  other  hand,  Liberals  and  Socialists  are  inclined  to 
accuse  Conservatives  of  using  foreign  policy  as  a  means  of 
embarrassing  the  Government  in  order  to  shape  internal 
policy  to  their  own  ends. 

"  Bottger  called  on  all  parties  to  drop  such  suspicions. 
Reforms  would  come,  but  after  the  war.  And  all  parties 
must  meanwhile  support  the  Chancellor's  declarations  on 
war-aims.  But,  of  course,  he  added  that  meant  that  the 
'  private  and  very  contradictory  discussions  of  war-aims ' 
must  cease.  The  nation  would  be  consulted  after  the 
decisive  military  blows  had  been  struck.  Till  then  all 
must  keep  silence. 

"  An  anonymous  writer  in  the  Magdeburgische  Zeitung, 
August  13,  protested  against  this  view.  All  should  have 
confidence  in  the  Government,  and  it  was  wrong  to 
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try  to  influence  the  Government  by  expressions  of 
opinion  : — 

That  the  people  should  have  anything  to  say  about  the 
terms  of  peace  is  not  only  injudicious,  but  most  unpractical. 

"Meanwhile,  on  August  12,  it  was  announced  that  four 
prominent  representatives  of  the  industrial  interests, 
Thyssen,  Roechling,  Kloeckner,  and  von  Bodenhausen- 
Degemer  (a  director  of  Krupp's  firm)  had  resigned  their 
membership  of  the  German  National  Committee  as  a 
protest  against  Harnack's  insulting  references  to  private 
industry. 

"The  Kolnische  Volkszeitung,  August  12,  remarked 
that  since  ten  days  had  elapsed  between  Harnack's  speech 
and  the  resignations,  attempts  must  have  been  made  to 
induce  Harnack  to  withdraw  his  remarks  '  which,  in  their 
comprehensive  form,  were  certainly  very  insulting,'  but 
apparently  without  success.  Thus  the  German  National 
Committee  had  quarrelled  with  the  '  Heavy  Industry '. 
Nor  were  advances  towards  the  Socialists  more  success- 
ful :  the  only  result  was  the  Socialist  Committee's  counter- 
manifesto,  and  the  announcement  of  a  Socialist  campaign 
against  those  mediators  !  Thirdly,  the  first  open  contri- 
bution of  the  German  National  Committee  to  the  news- 
papers was  an  attack,  not  on  Pacifists,  not  on  Socialists, 
but  on  what  it  called  '  Pan-Germans  '. 

"  With  passionate  satisfaction  the  Berliner  Neueste 
Nachrichten,  quoted  by  the  Kreuzzeitung,  August  13, 
hailed  this  sign  that  the  German  National  Committee, 
so  far  from  uniting  all  parties,  was  causing  dissension, 
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not  only  among  the  political  parties,  not  only  among  the 
old  patriot  classes  which  were  '  the  creators  of  Prusso- 
German  prosperity  under  Wilhelm  the  Honourable,'  but 
also  among  its  own  '  motley '  crowd  of  supporters,  even 
in  the  inner  ring  of  the  Committee.  Private  industry, 
especially  the  armament  industry,  was  one  of '  the  most 
meritorious,  as  well  as  the  most  bitterly  attacked' 
elements  in  the  nation.  The  heavy  industry  should 
organize  itself  for  action,  for  defence  of  its  own  interests, 
which  are  also  those  of  the  nation. 

"The  Rheinisch-Westfdlische  Zeitung,  August  12, 
quoted,  inter  alia,  the  Vossische  Zeitung1  s  attempt  to  sug- 
gest that,  after  all,  Hamack's  speech  was  inoffensive,  and 
that,  if  the  report  of  the  resignations  was  true,  it  might 
perhaps  be  due  to  the  fact  that  Harnack's  inoffensive 
utterances  had  been  used  in  a  sense  not  intended,  in  a 
sense  hostile  to  the  heavy  industry,  in  certain  pro- 
vincial papers.  This,  said  the  Berlin  correspondent  of 
the  Rheinisch-Westfdlische,  was  'childish'.  He  was 
glad  to  add  that  the  Vossische  Zeitung  gave  Harnack 
the  good  advice  to  stick  in  future  to  theology.  Vor- 
wdrts  said  that  there  must  be  something  more  behind 
the  move.  It  saw  nothing  offensive  in  Harnack's  speech. 
The  Conservative  papers  showed  by  their  headlines  that 
they  realized  the  importance  of  the  event.  Thus  the 
Deutsche  Tageszeitung  headed  its  notice,  '  Die  Industrie 
leaves  the  National  Committee'.  With  characteristic 
reticence  the  NorddeutscJie  Allegemeine  Zeitung  said 
nothing  about  it  at  all. 
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"On  August  1 6  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  professedly 
in  order  to  enable  its  readers  to  form  a  judgment  on  the 
resignation  of  these  gentlemen  from  the  German  National 
Committee,  published  two  long  extracts  from  Harnack's 
speech,  the  first  about  the  future  development  of  in- 
dustry at  home,  the  second  about  the  peace-aims.  The 
real  point  of  this  repetition  was,  of  course,  to  suggest 
that  Harnack's  views  still  held  the  field,  and  represented 
the  mind  of  the  Government. 

"  At  the  same  time,  a  heated  controversy  was  carried 
on  when  the  Socialists  published  the  fact  that  the  ad- 
hesion of  the  Roman  Catholic  centre-party  was  being 
bought  at  the  price  of  the  revocation  of  the  exceptional 
laws  against  the  Jesuits." 

We  thus  have  in  Germany  the  extreme  pacifists,  and 
the  extreme  Alldeutsche  annexationists.  Adherents  of 
both  these  extreme  views  exist.  It  would  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  compute  their  numbers.  The  in- 
tellectual leaders  of  the  pacifists  are  in  Germany  the 
learned  and  high-minded  Professor  W.  Forster  and  in 
Austria  Dr.  Alfred  Fried.  Both  are  banished  and  are 
living  in  Switzerland.  The  German  Pacifist  Association, 
called  the  Bund  Neues  Vaterland,  associated  with  the 
name  of  the  deputy  Tepper  Lasky,  has  been  suppressed. 
The  extreme  annexationists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  still 
represented  by  the  Yunker  and  Agrarians,  and  the  ex- 
treme war  party  which  dominated  Germany  immediately 
before  the  war,  produced  the  war,  and  is  responsible  for 
the  methods  adopted  on  land  and  at  sea,  have  as  their 
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typical  representative  Count  Reventlow.  Though  they 
may  at  times  be  troublesome  to  the  Government,  as  at 
times  they  are  in  the  strongest  opposition  to  the  Chan- 
cellor, the  modification  of  their  annexationist  demands 
has  been  effected,  and  in  this  more  moderate  form  is,  no 
doubt,  represented  by  the  manifesto  that  is  here  printed 
in  translation.  Still,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  under- 
estimate their  power  and  numbers,  and  especially  the 
complete  unity  and  solidarity  of  their  interests  and  views, 
which  in  this  respect  differ  from  the  interests  and  views 
of  all  other,  above  all  the  more  moderate  parties,  possess- 
ing no  such  unity  and  solidarity — on  the  contrary, 
weakened  for  the  time  by  their  disunion. 

Among  the  intermediate  parties  manifesting  various, 
generally  more  moderate,  war-aims,  one  has  recently 
come  into  prominence  which  advocates  a  Central  Euro- 
pean League  as  put  forward  in  the  writings  of  Dr. 
Naumann.  Their  organ  is  a  new  periodical,  Die  Euro- 
pdische  Zeitung,  formerly  called  Europaische  Staats-  it. 
Wirtschafts  Zeitung,  the  editor  of  which  probably  is  a 
Bavarian  Minister  of  State,  Heinrich  von  Frauendorfer. 
Their  ambition  is  to  reconcile  the  various  extreme 
views.  These  are  set  forth  in  a  long  article  on  the 
Central  European  idea  in  the  number  of  November  26, 
1 916.  Naturally  their  main  interest  lies  in  the  East, 
and  the  unbroken  line  of  dominance  to  reach  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  If  this  can  be  attained, 
they  are  strongly  in  favour  of  a  League  of  Nations  to 
secure  peace  in  the  future.    Their  positive  and  construe- 
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tive  views  are  best  represented  in  this  respect  by  a 
passage  from  that  article. 

With  such  a  principle  our  plenipotentiaries  could  go  con- 
fidently to  every  Peace  Congress  and  move  that  a  universal 
society  of  States  be  founded  whose  members  should  pledge 
themselves  unanimously  to  carry  out  the  following  principle  : 

According  to  a  scale  drawn  up  by  an  international  Commission, 
consisting  of  political  economists,  statisticians,  technical  experts, 
landowners,  geographers,  and  geologists,  let  all  the  regions  of 
the  world  not  belonging  to  the  European  community  of  States 
(i.e.  all  colonies)  be  divided  amongst  the  European  States,  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  South-American  States  and  other 
States  regarded  as  civilized,  on  the  principle  that  to  every  State 
is  assigned  a  portion  in  ratio  to  a  figure  representing  a  mean 
between  its  population  and  its  technical  productiveness,  in  which 
partition  the  fertility  and  the  other  technical  advantages  of  the 
several  allotments  will  be  taken  into  account.  This  Commis- 
sion, zvith  a  complement  of  statesmen,  philosophers,  and  theo- 
logians {missionaries)  will  have  regularly  to  take  note  wliether 
the  rules  internationally  laid  down  for  the  treatment  of  the 
natives  and  for  a  reasonable  utilization  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country,  according  to  the  standard  of  scientific  knowledge 
at  the  time,  are  properly  observed.  At  defi?iite  periods,  which 
will  have  to  be  fixed,  a  new  allotment,  rectifying  inequalities, 
will  take  place. 

As  for  us  Germans,  if  it  were  thought  too  complicated  a 
plan  to  strike  a  mean  between  population  and  productiveness, 
and  the  distribution  were  based  simply  upon  relative  popula- 
tion, we  could  have  no  objection,  in  view  of  the  present  map. 

If  this  idea  ever  met  with  enthusiastic  support  amongst 
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all  the  nations,  then  indeed  we  should  have  the  necessary 
"atmosphere"  for  obligatory  arbitration.  But,  alas,  there 
is  no  civilized  nation  which  would  agree  to  such  a  proposal 
— outside  Central  Europe  !  If  only  the  proposal  could  be 
submitted  to  Peace  Congresses,  it  would  be  seen  which 
nations  are  really  ready  to  submit  themselves  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  justice.  It  would  be  seen  that  the  real  champion 
of  international  justice  is — Central  Europe,  that  even  if  we 
could  be  proved  to  have  begun  the  war — which  we  did  not 
— it  would  still  be  we  who  are  fighting  for  civilization. 

Hence  the  question  :  "  Are  you  a  Pacifist  first  or  a  Demo- 
crat first  ?  " 

If  the  necessary  atmosphere  cannot  be  created  by  the 
principle  we  have  described  winning  its  way  through  the 
nations,  then  we  shall  have  to  try  to  adjust  things  approxi- 
mately in  the  old  way  prescribed  by  history,  according  to 
which  a  single  nation,  whilst  fighting  for  itself  at  the  height 
of  its  efficiency  and  work,  brings  the  whole  world  a  step 
forward.  For  us  such  an  approximation  might  be  achieved 
on  the  basis  of  a  Central-European  federal  system,  extended 
by  a  somewhat  looser  connection  with  Bulgaria  and  with 
Turkey  as  far  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  completed  by  a  cor- 
responding Colonial  Empire  in  Central  Africa. 

The  tradition  of  Individualism  and  Liberalism  in  culture 
suggests  at  a  time  like  this  the  question  :  Has  work  gone  on 
for  centuries  with  the  object  of  liberating  the  individual  and 
making  him  more  efficient  as  a  member  of  society,  in  order 
that  all  these  differentiated  beings,  with  their  independent 
lives  and  ways  of  thinking  and  feeling,  should  be  sacrificed 
to  the  State?  Is  the  State  made  for  man  or  man  for  the 
State  ? 
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It  is  most  interesting  and  instructive  to  note  how  a 
certain  section  of  the  Socialist  party  seems  to  favour  this 
general  scheme.  In  an  article  by  August  Muller  on  the 
problem  of  European  peace  in  the  Soziliastische  Monat- 
shefte  for  January  17,  occurs  the  following  passage: — 

Conditions  of  peace  which  would  secure  us  England's 
friendship  in  the  future  are  inconceivable.  If  England  gets 
no  positive  gain  out  of  this  war,  she  will  try  eagerly  to  bring 
together  fresh  coalitions  against  us ;  but  consent  to  share  her 
dominion  of  the  world  with  'any  other  Power — that  she 
would  never  do.  The  attempt,  therefore,  to  win  England's 
friendship  by  concessions  is  doomed  from  the  outset  to 
failure.  It  is  quite  a  different  matter  when  we  look  East, 
both  in  the  case  of  Russia  and  in  that  of  Japan.  It  is  in 
connection  with  the  Russian  problem  that  German  Social 
Democracy  will  have  to  make  the  most  radical  change  in  its 
old  point  of  view.  All  declamations  about  the  corruption 
of  the  Russian  principles  of  government,  all  indignation 
about  Tsarism  and  its  methods,  do  not  free  us  from  the 
necessity  of  disarming  our  opponent  in  the  East.  Russia 
has  been  drawn  into  a  war  against  Germany  because  she  saw 
in  Germany  the  strongest  support  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy,  the  Power  interested  in  keeping  order  in  the 
Balkans,  and  the  protector  of  the  national  independence  of 
Turkey ;  but  Russia  had  no  interests  conflicting  directly 
with  those  of  Germany  such  as  could  only  be  vindicated  by 
a  war ;  she  had  none  before  the  war  and  she  will  have  none 
after.  Free  passage  through  the  Dardanelles,  Russia's  great 
war-aim,  the  Russians  can  obtain  from  Germany  and  its 
Allies  with  greater  security  than  from  the  Entente.  .  .  . 
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Now  the  region  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf 
is  in  intimate  mutual  relations  with  the  gigantic  neighbouring 
empire  of  Russia.  The  development  of  this  region  presup- 
poses not  only  peace  but  a  regular  exchange  of  products  be- 
tween itself  and  its  Russian  neighbour.  Socialists  especially 
might  be  expected  to  have  some  understanding  for  such  an 
order  of  things  in  the  world.  The  partitioning  of  the  world 
into  great  spheres  of  influence  and  economic  areas  unques- 
tionably means  a  step  in  advance  in  organization  and  in  the 
production  of  goods.  .  .  . 

For  the  present  we  have  not  got  far  enough  to  discuss  in 
an  exhaustive  way  peace  problems  of  such  wide  range  as  are 
implied  in  the  partitioning  of  the  world  into  great  spheres  of 
influence.  So  much,  however,  may  be  considered  certain — 
that  Germany,  which  after  the  war,  in  close  co-operation  with 
its  Allies,  will  possess  in  Central  Europe  and  Asia  Minor  its 
most  immediate  sphere  of  action,  will  not  be  able  to  attach 
itself  in  any  close  way  to  the  British  economic  area.  For 
what  lies  behind  the  British  idea  of  a  continuation  of  the 
Trade  War  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  is  just  the  thought 
that  Great  Britain  might  be  able  to  form  an  economic  coali- 
tion, which,  by  excluding  German  competition,  or  at  any 
rate  making  intercourse  with  Germany  more  difficult,  would 
appreciably  weaken  its  rival  in  the  world  market,  if  Great 
Britain  has  failed  to  dispose  of  that  rival  in  the  world  war. 
Russia  has  opposed  these  efforts  to  arrange  a  Trade  War 
after  the  war,  just  because  Russia  knows  the  economic  needs 
of  the  Russian  people  well  enough,  necessitating,  as  they  do, 
close  intercourse  and  exchange  of  commodities  between 
Russia  and  the  neighbouring  regions  of  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  Balkans,  and  Turkey. 
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It  is  a  most  remarkable  and  significant  fact  that  this 
Socialist  thinks  and  argues  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  the 
old-fashioned  Machiavellean  diplomat  of  the  days  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  It  makes  us  pause  and  ask  whether 
democratic  control  of  foreign  affairs  will  be  a  panacea 
against  the  dominance  of  the  nefarious  spirit  of  olden 
days  in  the  management  of  international  affairs  to  secure 
for  the  world  peace  and  goodwill  among  men.  A  truly 
humanitarian  and  international  outlook  in  politics  is 
entirely  wanting.  We  have  the  peace-disturbing  Hinter- 
land-QoX\cy  a  outrance.  In  this  ideal  the  world  is  to  be 
parcelled  out  into  separate  spheres  of  influence  which  we 
may  hope  may  all  be  harmonized  with  one  another  in 
the  future.  For  the  present  we  are  justified,  however, 
in  asking  our  German  Socialist  diplomat  what  in  his 
scheme  will  become  of  the  Turkish  Empire  ? 

German  interests  require  sooner  or  later  the  solidarity  of 
the  whole  European  Continent,  as  has  been  often  explained 
in  the  Sozialistiche  Monatshefte.  Only  when  Continental 
Europe  is  united  together  with  Asia  Minor,  as  a  single  co- 
herent economic  area  (for  which  Central  Europe  will  be  the 
beginning)  can  it  fully  develop  its  productive  power.  .  .  . 
This  economic  Imperium  will  then  stand  beside  the  other 
World  Empires,  both  those  already  in  existence  and  those  in 
course  of  formation — the  British  Empire,  America,  Russia, 
and  finally  Eastern  Asia,  under  the  hegemony  of  Japan.  .  .  . 

The  main  ground  for  this  plan  devised  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  democratic  and  international  interests  is 
cynically  admitted  to  be  the  prospect  that  England  is 
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not  prepared  to  be  despoiled  of  her  world  empire,  while 
Russia  may  by  some  means  or  other  be  induced  to  be 
so.  We  cannot  believe  that  such  views  command  a 
great  following  in  the  ranks  of  the  German  Socialist 
party.  But  it  remains  instructive  to  note  that  they  do 
obtain  among  a  section  of  the  Socialist  majority. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  opinions  of  prominent  in- 
dividuals, who,  no  doubt,  carry  weight  with  a  portion  of 
the  thinking  public  in  Germany.  These  are  specially 
interesting  as  being  among  the  most  recent  expressions 
of  opinion,  and  as  going  further  in  the  direction  of 
moderation  than,  with  the  exception  of  the  pacifists,  any 
body  of  men  have  as  yet  published.  The  most  repre- 
sentative views  of  this  kind  are  those  by  Maxmillian 
Harden  in  his  weekly  the  Zufunft  for  January  20,  1917, 
an  anonymous  writer  in  the  Preussische  Jahrbucher  for 
December,  1916,  and  Hans  Delbriick  in  the  February 
number  of  that  same  periodical. 

Maxmillian  Harden  is  one  of  the  ablest  publicists  of 
Germany,  apparently  quite  fearless,  and  at  times  free 
from  all  prejudice.  His  frankness  in  stating  views  which 
must  be  intolerable  to  the  ruling  powers  has  often  filled 
us  with  wonder,  and,  though  he  has  repeatedly  been  im- 
prisoned and  fined  for  his  boldness,  we  are  still  astonished 
how  he  has  been  able  to  say  with  impunity  what  he  has 
often  ventured  to  publish.  He  is  one  of  the  best  prose 
writers  of  modern  Germany,  his  style  resembling  in  its 
terseness  and  brilliancy  that  of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  with 
whom  he  shares  his  fearless  love  of  the  paradox  and  the 
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cynical  over-statement  in  his  opposition  to  the  common- 
place and  the  dominantly-accepted  views  of  his  country. 
He  differs  from  the  distinguished  English  writer  in 
that  he  has  at  times  ardently  identified  himself  with  the 
aggressive,  even  militarist,  aspirations  of  his  peace-dis- 
turbing country.  We  can  recall  speeches  of  his  since  the 
war  began  in  which,  for  instance,  he  urged  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  coast  of  Belgium  and  Northern  France,  not 
necessarily  and  immediately  as  an  aggressive  step  to- 
wards war  with  England,  but  to  ensure  freedom  in  the 
commercial  war  of  the  future  which,  in  certain  even- 
tualities, might  lead  to  actual  war,  and  would  then  put 
Germany  in  a  position  to  fight  on  equal  terms  with  Eng- 
land for  maritime  supremacy. 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  in  his  article  headed 
"  After  the  Notes,"  he  goes  as  far  as  anyone  probably 
can  go  to-day  in  Germany,  at  any  rate  in  public  print, 
towards  meeting  the  peace-terms  outlined  by  the  British 
Government  in  their  Note  to  Mr.  Wilson  of  January  12. 
So  far  from  regarding  these  terms  as  wholly  inacceptable 
to  Germany,  Harden  contends  that  they  might  well  be 
taken  as  a  basis  for  bargaining.  A  great  deal  of  his 
article  is  taken  up  with  surveying,  as  an  object  lesson 
for  the  present  generation,  the  events  in  the  history  of 
Frederick  the  Great,  which  led  up  to  the  Pe,ace  of  Huber- 
tusburg — a  Peace  which  appeared  at  the  time  a  tame  sur- 
render, but  which  "children's  children  praise  as  a  work 
of  courageous  statesmanship  ". 

The  anonymous  writer  in  the  Preussische  Jahrbiicher 
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for  December,  191 6,  is  most  remarkable  for  his  modera- 
tion, and  stands  out  in  strong  contrast  to  the  mass  of  his 
countrymen,  as  they  have  hitherto  shown  themselves 
to  us  in  this  war,  in  the  favour  he  shows  to  England : — 

Let  us  examine  the  claims  of  the  different  States  of  the 
Quadruple  Entente  in  order  to  see  how  far  they  severally 
conflict  with  the  conditions  necessary  for  our  existence  and 
development.  Russia  claims  Constantinople,  Galicia,  and 
land  in  the  West  for  Russian  peasants  ;  France  is  fighting 
for  Alsace-Lorraine  ;  Italy  stretches  her  hand  after  the  un- 
redeemed regions.  Amongst  them  all  England  is  the  only 
State  which  was  concerned  for  the  maintenance  of  the  status 
quo.  True,  Germans  have  abundant  right  to  see  the  great 
sin  committed  by  England  against  humanity  in  the  fact  that 
England — we  cannot  exactly  say  contrived  this  war,  for  that 
would  go  beyond  the  historical  truth — but  made  this  war 
possible  by  her  adhesion  to  the  Franco-Russian  group.  Yet 
statesmanship — we  mean  by  this  a  combination  of  cool  cal- 
culation with  an  all-round  sense  of  justice,  which  keeps  it- 
self equally  far  from  rash  preferences  and  from  dislikes  and 
resentment — will  discover  that  it  is  easier  to  find  a  golden 
bridge  to  those  who  maintain  the  status  quo  than  to  those 
who  want  to  upset  it,  will  credit  the  English  with  believing  in 
good  faith  that  their  policy  had  in  the  first  instance  a  preven- 
tive aim,  viz.  the  maintenance  of  their  existing  possessions 
which  they  believed  to  be  menaced  by  Germany.  This  menace 
is  a  delusion,  but  we  have  no  right  to  cast  doubt  on  the  bona 
fides  of  the  delusion.  No  statesman,  unless  he  reckons  with 
such  processes  of  thought  in  his  enemies,  unless  he  frees 
himself  from  that  journalistic  cant,  which  sees  in  his  own 
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people  nothing  but  virtue  and  right,  and  in  the  enemy 
nothing  but  wrong  and  criminality,  will  be  able  to  sit  down 
at  the  table  at  which  the  negotiators  discover  the  foundations 
of  a  steadfast  peace. 

So  far  from  there  being  a  reiteration  of  the  cant  con- 
cerning Perfide  Albion,  of  which  we  have  heard  and  hear 
so  much,  he  insists  upon  our  honesty  and  bona  fides.  He 
even  maintains  with  emphasis  that,  commercially  and 
economically,  so  far  from  there  being  essential  antagon- 
ism, the  two  nations  are  complementary  to  one  another ; 
and  on  this  point  he  quotes  the  former  German  Ambas- 
sador to  England,  Count  Metternich,  whose  views  in  the 
main  we  may  assume  this  article  to  express.  The 
following  passage  conveys  the  pith  of  the  article  : — 

"A  great  mistake,"  some  one  will  answer.  "Between  us 
and  England  stands  the  fact  of  commercial  jealousy,  and 
this  gives  rise  to  an  irreconcilable  antagonism."  Well,  one 
can  only  be  grateful  to  hear  people  confine  the  antagonism 
in  this  way  to  a  mere  question  of  the  belly.  Certainly  the 
German  parvenu  by  his  industry  outstripped  the  supine 
aristocrat  in  many  lines — though  it  is  far  from  true  that  he 
did  so  in  all.  What  this  means  is  that  we  have,  not  a  clash 
between  German  and  English  views  of  the  world,  as  certain 
idealists  have  asserted,  but  a  clash  of  interests.  Yet  this 
clash  is  hardly  to  be  brought  to  an  issue  through  the  means 
chosen  by  England  —  throttling  or  emasculation.  The 
experiences  of  two  years  ought  to  have  shown  that  even  the 
most  appalling  hecatombs  do  not  lead  to  the  desired  result. 
Is  it  in  these  circumstances  wise,  from  the  English  point  of 
view,  to  give  out  the  watchward,  "  Conquer  or  perish  "?  Is 
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it  wise  to  compare,  as  The  Times  has  done,  England  to  a 
bulldog  that  will  not  relax  its  bite,  when  one  has  had  to 
learn  by  experience  that  the  other  dog  too  gives  proof  of  no 
less  tenacity,  and  when  one  sees  the  tertios  gaudentes  in 
Asia  and  America  biding  their  time  there  in  the  background  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  the  many  excellent  heads  and  hearts 
amongst  us,  who  are  racked  by  doubts  as  to  whether  we  can 
and  shall  "  force  England  to  her  knees  "  to  the  desirable 
extent  and  clench  their  fists  in  wrath,  might  find  the  courage 
to  ask  themselves  another  question.  Is  it  really  true  that 
such  an  issue  is  the  only  one  which  can  secure  what  we 
need  for  the  future  ?  It  is  just  in  this  respect  that  their 
views  seem  short-sighted,  since,  while  we  have  every  interest 
in  curing  England  of  her  delusion,  her  presumption,  and 
her  hostility,  we  have  no  interest  at  all  in  selecting  this 
particular  enemy  to  inflict  upon  him  the  lot  which  he 
desired  to  inflict  upon  us.  No,  England,  condemned  to 
impotence,  would  leave  a  gap,  that  later  on  we  should  desire 
to  have  filled,  in  the  system  of  States.  Also  our  friends  in 
Austria-Hungary,  in  Sweden,  in  Turkey,  and  the  Balkans, 
would  not  be  particularly  grateful  if  we  spared  Russia  in 
the  delusive  hope  of  securing  elbow-room  against  England 
— a  delusive  hope  because  Russia  never  can  and  never  will 
take  the  place  of  the  friend  ready  to  protect  our  rear.  Is 
there  no  other  solution  ?  Our  mind  recurs  to  an  admirable 
speech  by  the  former  Ambassador,  Count  Metternich,  in 
which,  equipped  with  sure  statistical  data,  he  demonstrated 
that  the  activity  of  German  and  English  trade,  so  far  from 
implying  mutual  antagonism,  was  mutually  complementary. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  most  recent  views  of  Hans 

DelbrLick  as  developed  in  the  February  number  of  that 
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same  monthly  review.  He  here  examined  the  Note  of  the 
Entente  to  President  Wilson.  He  is  much  less  inclined 
to  see  hope  of  any  understanding  in  it  than  Harden. 
At  the  same  time,  he  continues  to  oppose  strongly  the 
party  in  his  own  country  which  desires  annexations  on 
the  West.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  his  pre- 
vious utterances  he  has  strongly  favoured  the  exaction 
of  adequate  war-indemnities,  which  even  the  manifesto 
of  the  Six  Associations  warily  omits  to  mention.  He 
evidently  favours  a  stronger  aggressive  policy  towards 
Russia  as  well  as  in  the  South-east  of  Europe  and  in  Asia 
Minor.  Where  he  apparently  is  willing  to  make  the 
greatest  concessions  is  in  Belgium  ;  and  he  gives  very 
cogent  reasons  for  this  by  a  practical  appeal  to  German 
interests  in  the  following  passage  : — 

The  decisive  point  where  our  moderation  must  show  itself 
practically  is  still,  of  course,  Belgium.  It  would  certainly  be 
best  if  at  this  stage  the  question  was  not  spoken  of,  but  in 
that  case  silence  would  have  to  be  observed  by  both  sides. 
Since  the  other  side  goes  on  persistently  trying  to  work  up 
public  opinion  to  the  view  that  sovereignty  over  Belgium  is 
something  indispensable  for  our  future,  then  neither  can  those 
who  hold  this  idea  to  be  a  great  and  a  pernicious  mistake 
remain  silent.  True,  the  number  of  those  who  wish  to  annex 
Belgium  outright  or  incorporate  it  under  any  form  in  the 
German  Empire,  has  undoubtedly  very  much  diminished. 
The  idea,  however,  is  still  widespread  that  Belgium  must  re- 
main indeed  inwardly  independent,  and  yet  be  in  a  political, 
economic,  and  military  sense  subordinate  to  the  German 
Empire.    As  to  the  political  subordination,  we  may  cut  that 
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out,  in  so  far  as  that  is  taken  to  mean  that  the  state  in 
question  is  to  have  no  diplomatic  representatives  of  its  own. 
So  long  as  in  other  ways  the  state  remains  independent  it 
can  always  pursue  an  independent  policy,  since  for  that  it  is 
not  essential  to  have  any  openly  accredited  representatives. 
Male  and  female  agents  (as  Bismarck  repeatedly  pointed  out) 
suffice  fully,  under  some  disguise  or  other.  To  prohibit  by 
treaty  an  independent  policy  is  to  attempt  something  with 
inadequate  means.  As  to  economic  attachment,  it  may  be 
asked  whether  Germany  would  gain  any  advantage  from  that. 
Antwerp  stands  in  greater  need  of  Germany  as  its  Hinterland 
than  Germany  does  of  Antwerp  as  a  port.  It  is  a  complete 
illusion  to  suppose  that  an  economic  union  would  create  a 
rapprochement  of  spirits.  The  experiences  connected  with 
the  German  Zollverein  of  1834  to  1866  have  shown  that 
such  a  union,  even  where  it  brought  the  greatest  advantages 
to  all  sides,  contributed  rather  to  estrange  than  to  reconcile 
spirits,  since  all  the  several  parties  were  continually  filled 
with  the  preconceived  idea  that  the  customs  were  in  the  last 
resort  framed  to  serve  the  interests  of  some  other  party,  and 
continuous  angry  charges  were  always  brought  by  one  side 
or  the  other.  There  remains,  therefore,  the  military  sub- 
ordination of  Belgium,  and  people  imagine  that  Belgium 
might  be  attached  by  a  military  convention  to  the  German 
Empire.  The  Belgian  Army  would  be  trained  on  the  Ger- 
man pattern ;  perhaps  under  the  command  of  German 
generals  it  would  be  brought  to  the  highest  conceivable  pitch 
of  organization.  But  who  will  give  us  any  guarantee  that  this 
army  which  we  have  organized  so  admirably  will  really  range 
itself  on  our  side  if  it  again  comes  to  a  war  ?  Even  if  the 
convention  laid  it  down  that  Belgium  should  be  at  the  bidding 
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of  the  German  Empire,  not  only  for  a  war  of  defence  but 
unconditionally  for  every  war,  Belgium  would  consider  itself 
to  be  as  little  bound  by  such  a  convention,  if  it  did  not  want 
to  be,  as  Prussia  was  bound  in  1813  to  Napoleon  :  and  even 
German  generals  in  command  would  have  as  little  power  to 
hold  the  Belgians  as  Marshal  Macdonald  to  hold  General 
Yorck.  Even  isolated  German  garrisons  in  Belgium  would 
make  no  difference,  since  Belgium  has  about  eight  million 
inhabitants,  could,  therefore,  in  a  few  days,  get  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  under  arms  and  overwhelm  every  German 
garrison,  perhaps  even  fortresses  occupied  by  Germans,  be- 
fore help  could  come  to  them  from  Germany.  If  the  idea 
is  to  transport  the  whole  Belgian  army  to  German  garrisons 
while  there  is  still  peace,  and  occupy  Belgium  itself  with 
German  troops,  that,  too,  would  be  extremely  dangerous,  and 
impossible  to  carry  out  in  practice.  The  German  towns 
would  beg  to  be  excused  the  honour  of  having  Belgian  gar- 
risons. The  German  soldiers  in  Belgium  would  not  be  able 
to  cross  the  street  safely  at  night,  unless  Germany,  at  the 
same  time,  took  into  its  hands  the  police  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  Belgium.  Belgium  in  the  permanent 
occupation  of  the  German  troops  would  mean  Belgium  con- 
demned to  live  permanently  under  martial  law,  a  simply  im- 
possible prospect.  You  can,  indeed,  maintain  martial  law 
for  a  few  years,  but  you  cannot  make  it  eternal.  On  the 
other  hand,  Belgian  police  and  Belgian  judges  would  not 
protect  German  officers  and  soldiers  against  attacks  and 
waylaying. 

We  can  conclude  a  military  convention  only  with  a  state 
which  is  bound  to  us  by  its  own  sentiments  and  its  own 
interests,  and  wishes  to  remain  permanently  bound  to  us,  as 
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we  expect  in  the  case  of  the  future  Poland.  But  to  bind 
a  state  permanently  by  conventions  and  treaties  is  impossible. 
The  one  and  only  form  under  which  Belgium  could  really 
be  permanently  bound  in  a  military  way  to  Germany  is  by 
the  incorporation  of  the  Belgians  in  the  German  Army 
itself,  that  is,  by  the  inclusion  of  Belgium  in  the  German 
Empire.  Is  that  what  is  wanted  ?  It  is  not  necessary  to 
waste  words  on  this  point  since,  in  Germany,  there  is  hardly 
any  single  person  left  who  asks  for  that ;  and  if  any  such 
person  still  exists,  one's  only  answer  to  him  could  be  that 
he  was  like  the  Trojans  of  old,  who  wished  to  drag  into  the 
city  with  their  own  hands  the  Wooden  Horse  in  whose  belly 
the  enemies  were  hidden.  .  .  . 

The  Rheinisch-  Westfalische  Zeitung  has  put  forward  a 
positive  suggestion  in  the  sentence,  "  There  must  be  no 
Belgian  army  any  more,  but  at  most  a  Flemish  army,  and  a 
Walloon  army  ".  That  is  something  intelligible,  but,  so  far 
as  our  question  is  concerned,  all  that  would  follow  from  this 
would  be  that  in  the  event  of  war  it  would  not  be  the  Belgian 
army  but  the  Flemish  and  the  Walloon  armies  which  would 
go  over  to  the  enemy,  and  that  the  better  we  had  trained 
them,  in  virtue  of  our  military  convention,  the  more  efficient 
allies  we  should  have  provided  for  the  enemy. 

But  it  is  as  well  to  note  the  significant  limitation  to 
this  suggestion  of  the  restitution  of  Belgian  autonomy 
contained  in  the  passage  which  follows  it : — 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  Belgian  question  in  general, 
Herr  von  Zedlitz  has  read  into  my  observations  something 
which  I  never  meant.  I  said  that  there  was  no  middle  way 
between  annexation  and  the  restoration  of  liberty,  or  that, 
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at  any  rale,  nobody  had,  so  far,  been  able  to  indicate  any 
such  way  ;  but  I  never  said  that  the  restoration  of  the  status 
quo  ante  was,  therefore,  the  only  thing  left.    The  simple 
restoration  of  the  state  of  things  before  the  war  has,  indeed, 
been  made  an  obsolete  proposition,  and  one  excluded  by 
existing  relations.    The  administrative  division  between  the 
Flemish  and  Walloon  regions  which  the  German  Govern- 
ment has  carried  out  cannot  be  undone  again,  and  must 
have  the  most  powerful  effects.    Even  if,  after  we  have 
evacuated  Belgium,  a  certain  reaction  of  the  idea  of  Belgian 
unity  sets  in  against  the  Flemish  manifestoes  of  independence, 
even  if— what  is  certainly  very  improbable— the  Flemish 
University  of  Ghent  should  be  suppressed,  nevertheless, 
when  a  movement  of  this  kind  has  once  been  set  going,  it 
has  a  very  marked  vitality  of  its  own,  will  unquestionably, 
in  all  circumstances,  make  itself  felt  hereafter,  and  will  tend 
to  prevent  Belgium  from  becoming  a  mere  dependency  of 
the  Anglo-French  Alliance. 

It  is  thus  important  to  note  that  none  of  these  several 
manifestoes  which  we  have  examined,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  the  extreme  pacifists,  as  far  as  Germany  is 
concerned,  face  the  possibility  of  a  restitution  of  the 
status  quo  ante  bellum.  Even  as  regards  Belgium,  the 
most  extreme  anti-annexationists  for  the  West,  such  as 
the  anonymous  writer  in  the  Preussische  Jahrbiicher  and 
Hans  Delbruck  himself  do  not  promise  full  restitution 
of  the  Belgian  kingdom,  still  less  do  they  in  any  way 
suggest  reparation. 

What  must  strike  us  above  all,  in  considering  these 
several  expressions  of  war-aims  as  regards  Germany— 
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even  omitting  those  of  Austria  and  their  Balkan  Allies — 
is  the  diversity,  if  not  the  antagonism,  of  these  several 
aims.  We  must,  above  all,  be  struck  by  the  contrast  in 
this  respect  to  the  war-aims  of  the  Western  Allies,  as 
already  expressed  in  the  Note  to  President  Wilson, 
which  present  a  clear-cut  and  decided  unity.  If  we  con- 
sider the  British  public  alone,  in  spite  of  any  differences 
of  opinion  which  may  in  the  course  of  time  manifest 
themselves  on  minor  points,  the  main  line  of  purpose  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  war  has  never  for  one  moment 
differed  among  the  political  parties  (exclusive  of  the 
pacifists),  nor  within  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

But  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that  there  is  no 
unity  of  intention  as  regards  war-aims  in  Germany.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  the  greatest  and  most  effective 
unity  represented  by  the  Government,  itself  directed  by 
sthe  Military  party.  The  official  utterances  of  the  Chan- 
cellor von  Bethmann  Hollweg,  clearly  reflect  the  war- 
aims  as  laid  down  in  Schafer's  manifesto,  both  as  regards 
the  East  and  the  West. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  method  applied  by  this 
Government  is  to  encourage  each  one  of  these  antag- 
onistic parties  within  the  Empire,  in  so  far  as  they  can 
contribute  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  consummation  of 
the  official  war-aims  in  the  increase  of  power  for  Germany, 
both  in  the  East  and  in  the  West  and  all  over  the  world. 
I  am  informed  that  this  is  even  the  case  with  the  paci- 
fists, and  I  have  been  told  on  good  authority  that  Dr. 
Fried,  who  is  supposed  to  be  living  in  banishment  in 
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Switzerland,  has  on  several  occasions  been  allowed  to 
return  to  Austria,  and  is  in  constant  communication 
with  the  Austrian  Minister  at  Berne.  I  find  it  almost 
impossible  to  believe  (though  I  have  been  assured  of 
this  also  on  good  authority)  that  the  same  applies  to 
Professor  Forster.  But  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt : 
that  whenever  and  wherever  the  propagation  of  peaceful 
sentiments  from  Germany  tends  to  weaken  the  war-like 
energy  of  the  Allied  nations  and  of  neutral  peoples,  the 
German  pacifists  are  encouraged  to  express  and  to  dis- 
seminate their  views. 

In  the  same  way,  however  much  the  Socialist  minority 
and  its  leaders  may  be  oppressed  and  persecuted,  and 
however  much  the  Socialist  majority  may  be  antagonized 
in  definite  directions,  such  views  as  those  by  the  Socialist 
Miiller,  as  quoted  above,  can  be  turned  to  immediate  use, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  most  is  made  of  them 
at  this  moment  in  Russia,  and  will  be  utilized  in  the 
future.  What  is  most  significant  is  the  fact  that  the 
manifesto  of  the  "  Intellectuals"  and  of  the  Six  Associa- 
tions were  repressed  in  191 5  and  191 6,  but  are  now 
favoured  with  full  freedom  of  publication.  We  are  in- 
formed by  Delbriick,  in  the  article  quoted  above,  that 
the  "Independent  Committee"  (our  manifesto  of  Pro- 
fessor Schafer)  "took  the  liberty  of  expounding  its  poli- 
tical programme  in  the  form  of  an  address  of  homage  to 
the  Emperor,"  and,  in  doing  so,  demanded  "  the  increase 
of  German  power  in  the  East  and  in  the  West ".  The 
answer  issued  from  the  Privy  Cabinet  was  to  the  effect 
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that  "  His  Majesty  commands  the  expression  of  his 
thanks  for  the  address  of  homage  and  the  view  of 
fidelity".  Dr.  Delbriick  adds  that  "  the  political  advice 
and  desires  were,  therefore,  declined  with  a  cold  friendli- 
ness  ".  But  we  know  too  well  the  methods  applied  by 
the  Kaiser  and  his  Government  in  Germany  to  repress 
the  expression  of  political  opinions  with  which  they  dis- 
agree, or  which  they  consider  in  any  way  antagonistic  to 
their  political  or  military  ends,  to  admit  of  any  of  the  fine 
shadings  of  reproof  which  Dr.  Delbriick  desires  to  see  in 
the  Kaiser's  reply. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  method  of  dealing  with  all 
parties,  friendly  or  inimical,  troublesome  or  helpful,  has 
always  been  the  one  applied  from  the  days  of  Bismarck, 
and  even  before  that  date,  by  such  a  Government,  which 
uses  not  only  racial  and  national  differences,  but  also  all 
differences  of  political  opinion  on  the  principle  of  divide 
et  iinpera. 

This  was  eminently  the  case  as  regards  the  treatment 
of  the  Alldeutsche  party  and  of  the  extreme  militarists 
in  Germany  before  the  war  ;  and  on  this  subject  I  may 
be  allowed  to  speak  from  first-hand  knowledge  on  the 
very  best  authority. 

Count  Wolff  Metternich  1  was  for  many  years  one  of  my 

1  In  spite  of  the  feelings  of  strong  revulsion  and  condemnation  which 
those  Germans  who  have  been  responsible  for  this  war,  and  the  unchival- 
rous  and  brutally  barbarous  methods  with  which  it  has  been  waged,  have 
aroused  in  me  and  in  all  right-minded  people,  I  must  in  fairness  record 
that  in  the  past  I  was  grateful  for  the  generous  help  which  was  extended 
to  me  in  the  first  place  by  Count  Metternich  as  well  as  by  Count  Billow 
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personal  friends,  in  whose  integrity  of  character,  high- 
minded  and  upright  patriotism,  modified  by  a  sense  oft 
reasonableness  and  justice  towards  others,  I  have  had, 
and  still  have,  the  greatest  faith.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  he  was  and  is  cognizant  and  appreciative  of  the 
true  qualities  of  the  British  people,  as  he  also  is  con- 
scious of  the  failings  and  faults  of  his  own  people.  He 
distinctly  was  Anglophile,  and  desired  to  maintain 
friendly  and  fair  relations  between  the  two  countries  and 
their  Governments.  From  about  the  end  of  the  last 
century  to  1 9 1 1 ,  I  had  frequent  conversations  with  him 
011  matters  political,  and  on  the  relations  between  the 
several  European  States,  on  peace  and  war,  etc.,  etc. 
Though  he  was  aware  of  the  deep  interest  which  I  took 
in  the  broader  political  issues,  he  was  also  aware  that  I 

and  by  the  Kaiser.  Count  Metternich  and  Prince  Biilow  did  their  best  to 
advance  a  scheme  (which  only  failed  because  of  a  personal  accident  in  its 
organization)  for  the  assurance  of  truth  in  the  distribution  of  foreign  news 
in  the  Press  throughout  the  world  and  to  which  prominent  men  in  all  the 
civilized  quarters  of  the  globe  had  already  given  their  support.  These  two, 
with  the  Kaiser,  also  gave  enthusiastic  adhesion  to  my  scheme  for  the  Inter- 
national Excavation  of  Herculaneum.  In  this  the  Kaiser  joined  the  late 
King  Edward,  President  Loubet  and  President  Roosevelt,  while  the  heads 
of  other  states  had  expressed  their  willingness  to  co-operate  as  well. 
This  project  for  the  International  Excavation  of  Herculaneum  (in  which 
I  was  effectively  supported  by  Mr.  Leonard  Shoobridge)  had  not  only  a 
scientific  and  specially  archasological  object  in  our  eyes,  but  was  intended 
to  mark  an  initial  step  of  great  importance  in  the  betterment  of  interna- 
tional relations.  It  was  to  present  to  the  world  in  a  practical  and  tangible 
form  the  co-operation  of  all  civilized  states  for  a  great  object  to  advance 
our  common  civilization,  and  thus  to  bind  together  in  actual  work  the 
League  of  Nations  that  stood  for  culture  and  progress. 
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held  no  official  position  whatever  in  politics,  and  was  not 
directly  concerned  in  them.  Our  conversations,  which 
in  no  way  partook  of  a  secret  or  even  confidential  (im- 
plying that  they  were  not  to  be  repeated  to  others)  char- 
acter, and  which  were  frequently  extended  far  into  the 
night,  touched  upon  every  conceivable  subject  of  politics, 
sociology,  and  philosophy,  and  assumed  (I  am  sure  on 
both  sides)  the  character  of  candour  and  truthfulness. 
My  own  hope  for  Germany,  as  conveyed  to  him,  was, 
that  it  should  develop  its  constitution  on  the  liberal  and 
democratic  side  and  cast  off  its  militaristic  and  autocratic 
aggressiveness,  and  that  thus  the  way  could  be  prepared 

,  for  a  closer  understanding  between  the  civilized  Western 
Powers  which  stood  for  freedom,  culture,  and  peace. 
But,  owing  to  the  various  events  succeeding  the  Kaiser's 

!  telegram  to  Kruger,  I  on  several  occasions  conveyed  to 
him  my  misgivings  concerning  the  peaceful  intentions  of 
Germany.  I  especially  drew  his  attention  to  the  active 
propaganda  of  the  Alldeutsche  party  and  the  definite 
news  which  we  had  of  their  avowed  animosity  to  Eng- 

;  land.  He  admitted  that  such  views  were  held  in 
Germany  by  a  group  of  people;  but  he  insisted  upon 

;  maintaining  that  they  represented  a  negligible  quantity. 
"You  have  your  extreme  Jingos  over  here  who  do 
not  count,  we  have  our  Alldeutsche  militarists  who  also 
do  not  count.  The  great  thing  for  all  of  us  who  are 
right-minded  people  is  to  pull  together  and  thus  to 
counteract  the  nefarious  influence  of  these  people."  I 
also  found  him  in  complete  agreement  as  to  the  undesira- 
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bility,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  European  peace,  but 
also  in  the  interests  of  Germany  herself,  that  Germany 
should  strive  to  increase  her  colonial  possessions  at  the 
cost  of  those  of  the  existing  colonial  states  and  empires  ; 
that,  so  long  as  Germany  enjoyed  equal  privileges  for 
her  commercial  expansion  over  the  world,  there  was  no 
need  whatever  for  aggressive  encroachments  on  colonial 
possessions.  Moreover,  he  was  strongly  convinced  (and 
as  is  manifest  from  the  quotations  of  his  words  in  the 
recent  article  in  the  Preussische  Jahrbiicher  quoted  above) 
that  the  economic  and  commercial  interests  of  Germany 
and  England,  so  far  from  necessarily  conflicting,  could 
and  ought  to  be  harmonized.  He  thus  saw  no  cause  for 
antagonism  which  might  lead  to  war  in  the  clashing  of 
these  national  interests.  When  I  mentioned  to  him 
German  aspirations  in  South  America,  and  especially  in 
Asia  Minor,  as  connected  with  the  Bagdad  Railway 
scheme,  he  assured  me  that  Germany  had  no  intentions 
of  annexation  or  even  colonial  expansion  in  these 
regions. 

At  the  time  I  put  full  faith  in  these  statements  of  my 
friend,  and  I  still  believe  in  his  sincerity.  But  I  may  be 
allowed  to  add  that,, in  spite  of  this  conviction  as  regards 
this  one  statesman,  the  disquieting  events  which  succeeded 
one  another  in  the  diplomatic,  naval,  and  military  ag- 
gressiveness of  Germany  during  these  years,  led  me  to 
the  conviction  that  we  ought  to  do  all  in  our  power  to 
put  ourselves  in  a  state  of  efficient  self-defence,  and  I 
accordingly   joined    Lord    Roberts'   National  Service 
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League,  The  only  point  in  which  my  friend  and  I  were 
clearly  and  distinctly  at  variance  was  in  the  estimate  we 
formed  of  France.  To  me  France  has  ever  been  the 
country  of  intellectual  and  political  courage,  guiding  and 
inspiring  an  effective  national  imagination.  Her  contribu- 
tion to  the  world,  to  the  defence  of  civilization,  freedom, 
and  culture,  were,  and  are  such,  that  history  for  all  times 
would  be  the  poorer  without  them.  This  emphatically 
was  not  the  view  held  by  Count  Metternich.  He 
thought  and  maintained  that  French  and  German,  as 
well  as  French  and  English  ideals,  were  antagonistic  to 
one  another.  I  clearly  stated  to  him  my  conviction  that, 
since  the  inauguration  of  the  Entente  Cordiale  with  France 
(whatever  binding  obligations  this  might  imply  compared 
with  a  full  alliance),  I  could  not  conceive  of  England  ever 
standing  by,  and  allowing  France  to  be  crushed  by  any 
enemy.  I  venture  still  to  maintain  now,  as  I  held  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war  that,  whether  the  crime  against 
Belgium  had  been  committed  by  Germany  or  not,  and 
whatever  the  definite  terms  of  the  Entente  may  have  put 
in  verbal  formulation,  England  was  morally  bound  not 
to  stand  by  and  see  France  crushed,  and  no  British  sub- 
ject could  have  held  up  his  head  without  shame  if  we  had 
not  lived  up  to  this  moral  obligation. 

I  was  met  in  the  same  spirit  by  Prince  Biilow  on 
the  two  occasions  when  I  spent  a  few  days  with  him  at 
Norderney  in  furtherance  of  scientific  and  philanthropic 
schemes  in  which  I  was  interested.  With  great  frank- 
ness he  met  all  my  objections,  and  refuted  all  my  doubts 
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as  to  the  peaceful  intentions  of  Germany.    "  How  can 
you  sensible  people  in  England  believe  that  it  is  in  any 
way  our  intention  to  endeavour  to  wrest  from  you  any 
of  your  colonial  possessions  ?    Has  not  the  South  African 
war  proved  to  you,  to  us,  and  to  the  world,  how  difficult 
it  is,  even  for  the  greatest  maritime  power,  possessed  of 
the  most  perfect  machinery  for  the  transportation  of 
troops,  as  well  as  of  an  enormous  foothold  of  friendly 
colonies  contiguous  to  a  disaffected  people  and  the  area 
of  fighting,  to  subdue  a  small  republic  against  the  will  of 
the  people.    How  could  we,  without  these  overwhelming 
advantages  which  you  possess,  even  if  we  might  be  vic- 
torious in  an  actual  campaign,  continue  to  hold  such 
distant  colonies  against  a  strong  enemy  population  ?  We 
could  never  dream  of  doing  this,  either  in  South  Africa, 
Australasia,  Canada,  or  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
Moreover,  I  assure  you,  that  if  it  were  possible  for  us, 
with  the  invention  of  colossal  airships  which  could  con- 
vey whole  army  corps  over  the  sea  and  safely  deposit 
them  on  English  soil, — if  it  were  thus  possible  for  us  to 
subdue  England,  with  our  heel  on  London,  and  the 
whole  country  in  our  power,  what  good  would  it  do  us? 
We  should  have  killed  the  goose  that  lays  the  golden 
egg.    You  are  absolutely  essential  to  us,  economically 
and  commercially.    You  are  our  best  customers.  The 
destruction  of  English  prosperity  would  spell  ruin  for 
Germany.    We  never  dream  of  such  aggression."  He 
answered  my  doubts  concerning  Pan-German  agitation 
in  the  same  sense  as  did  Count  Metternich.    But  he 
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made  this  significant  addition :  "  They  are  of  no  con- 
sequence now;  but  if  you  on  your  side  continue  your 
agitation,  and  it  grows  in  intensity  and  extent,  it  may 
react  to  such  a  degree  that  we  may  no  longer  be  able  to 
hold  our  people  here  ".  My  answer  to  him  was  then,  as 
it  would  be  now,  that,  even  our  extremist  Jingo  agitators 
insisted  upon  military  preparedness  merely  on  defensive 
lines  and  for  defensive  purposes ;  whereas  the  Pan- 
German  militarists  were  avowedly  and  professedly  of  an 
aggressive  character,  and  held  up  to  the  German  people 
the  ideals  of  continental  as  well  as  colonial  expansion, 
ending  in  world-power  and  world-domination. 

Finally,  I  must  record  a  similar  conversation  with 
the  German  Emperor  during  and  after  a  dinner  in  Lon- 
don on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  England  and  his 
sojourn  at  Highcliff.1  He  was  most  emphatic  in  his 
protestations  of  peace  and  of  friendship  towards  Eng- 
land. With  all  the  manifestations  of  sincere  emotion 
he  confessed  to  the  deep  pain  which  England  had 
brought  to  his  heart.  "Every  word  and  every  act 
of  mine  is  misconstrued  or  misunderstood.  Whatever 
I  do  for  the  good  of  both  countries  and  for  the  peaceful 

1  On  this  occasion  he  asked  rue — as  I  knew  before  he  had  asked  nearly 
everybody  he  met  in  England — "  Have  you  read  Houston  Chamberlain  ?  " 
I'  I  bought  the  book  some  years  ago  and  tried  to  read  it  to  the  end,  but 
could  not  stand  a  work  of  such  superficial  and  grossly  unscientific  over- 
generalization.  It  is,  moreover,  one  of  the  most  mischievous  books  of 
modern  times."  "  What,"  he  exclaimed  with  all  signs  of  horrified  dissent, 
"  it  is  the  greatest  book  of  modern  times."  "  I  fear  we  shall  never  agree," 
was  my  rejoinder.  It  was  soon  after  this  that  an  English  translation  of 
the  book  appeared  &nd  had  a  wide  circulation  in  England. 
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understanding  between  them,  so  that  they  may  co-operate 
for  the  good  of  the  world,  is  mistrusted  and  misinter- 
preted as  selfishness  and  aggression.  I  am  wedged  in 
between  two  great  Powers,  Russia  and  Great  Britain, 
with  France  ever  ready  at  my  flank,  and  I  really  do  not 
know  which  of  you  hates  me  most, — I  really  believe  you 
do.  And  with  all  this  agitation  without,  I  must  struggle 
to  keep  my  people  quiet  at  home ;  and  you  never  held 
me  to  do  it."  The  words  sounded  deeply  sincere. 
Who  can  ever  fathom  and  justly  balance  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  human  heart  and  mind  ! 

During  all  this  period,  however,  whenever  it  was  a 
question  of  the  increase  of  the  army  or  navy,  these 
Alldeutsche  militarists  were  called  in  to  help  and  were 
fondled  and  encouraged.  It  was  no  question  then  of 
holding  the  bloodhounds  in  the  leash  ;  they  were  even 
egged  on  in  their  passions  and  cupidity.  The  undeni- 
able facts  of  recent  history  speak  for  themselves.  They 
have  been  clearly  and  irrefutably  stated,  point  by  point. 
And  now,  at  the  very  moment  when  proposals  for  peace 
are  initiated  by  Germany,  the  war  party  reigns  supreme, 
and  we  know  beyond  all  doubt  what  their  aims  are. 
Ruthless  submarine  warfare  is  applied,  not  only  against 
belligerents,  but  against  the  smallest,  powerless  neutrals. 
At  the  very  moment  when  concessions  are  thus  made 
from  certain  quarters  in  Germany  itself,  when  the  German 
army  retreats  from  its  lines  in  France,  and  peace  ap- 
proaches more  and  more  within  the  sphere  of  actual 
vision,  the  stupidly  cruel  methods  of  frightfulness  advo- 
cated by  Bernhardi  are  put  into  full  use  in  France. 
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Beyond  all  possible  needs  or  advantages  from  the  stra- 
tegical point  of  view,  villages  are  ruthlessly  destroyed,  the 
furniture  and  household  goods  of  rich  and  poor  are  either 
carried  off  or  wantonly  destroyed  ;  apple-trees  are  cut 
down ;  not  only  men,  but  girls  are  driven  off  into 
captivity,  and — almost  incredible — wells  are  poisoned. 
Is  this  in  the  spirit  of  the  concessions  advocated  by 
Delbriick,  and  those  who  look  for  restitution  in  the  West  ? 
Belgium  is  to  be  retained  :  the  most  extreme  advocate 
of  Western  concessions  insists  upon  maintaining  the 
division  between  the  Flemings  and  the  Walloons.  The 
last  of  their  present  gains  which  will  be  given  up  by  the 
Germans  will  be  Belgium.  For,  from  the  beginning  of 
this  war  they  entered  Belgium,  not  because  of  strategic 
necessity  or  advantage,  but  because  they  clearly  intended 
to  remain  there,  and  to  keep  it  as  a  necessity  for  the 
expansion  of  the  German  Empire.  This  is  at  the  core 
of  all  German  aims.  Whatever  their  words,  all  their 
actions  of  recent  days  in  no  way  point  towards  peace 
and  moderation,  sympathy  and  generosity. 

The  manifesto  of  war-aims  which  is  here  given  in 
translation  is  the  one  which  dominates  the  German 
people  and  is  the  efficient  guide  to  all  diplomatic  as  well 
as  to  military  and  naval  activity  of  the  German  nation. 

German  demands  on  the  conclusion  of  peace  may  be 
summarized  in  plain  words  as  follows  : — 

1.  As  regards  France.  The  territory  already  occu- 
pied must  be  retained,  especially  those  districts  which 
are  "  industrially  the  richest,"  such  as  Briey-Longwy. 
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Military  authorities  will  have  to  decide  which  other  parts 
are  to  be  claimed,  even  those  not  yet  in  German  occu- 
pation, such  as  Belfort,  Toul,  and  Verdun.  When  the 
moment  has  arrived  for  a  renewed  offensive  in  the  West, 
the  question  of  the  north-western  seaboard  of  France  will 

be  considered. 

2.  So  far  from  Restitution  and  Reparation  of  Belgium, 
that  unhappy  country  is  to  be  for  ever  taken  from  its 
present  rulers  and  people.    It  is  not  to  be  annexed  in  the 
full  technical  and  legal  meaning  of  that  term  ;  but  it  is 
to  be  subdivided  into  two  main  parts,  the  Flemish  and 
Walloon.    The  Flemish,  the  Northern  or  Germanic  part, 
is  to  be  in  some  form  under  German  control  from  the 
military,  administrative,  as  well  as  economical,  point  of 
view.    From  the  latter  point  of  view  this  will  be  not 
only  advantageous,  but  necessary  for  German  industrial 
and  commercial  expansion.    Of  course  it  contains  practi- 
cally all  the  flourishing  and  commercial  centres,  Antwerp, 
Brussels,  including  even  Liege.   The  remaining-Walloon 
—portion  "  need  even  not  be  administered  uniformly  ". 
"  The  districts  of  the  Ardennes  and  the  Meuse,  of  especial 
military  importance  to  us,  could  be  organized  separately. 
Belgian  Luxemburg  belonged  to  the  German  Confedera- 
tion between  1815  and  1 839,  in  the  eastmost  Arrondisse- 
ment  (Arel)  German  is  spoken  even  to-day."    On  the 
Flemish  sea-coast  strongly  fortified  harbours  can  be 
established. 

3.  All  the  Polish  and  Russian  districts  in  German 
possession  must  be  retained.  The  great  potential  agri- 
cultural resources  of  these  territories  can  be  exploited 
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when  they  are  inhabited  anew  by  the  Russian  settlers  of 
German  origin  who  are  now  oppressed  in  Russia,  while 
some  agriculturists  from  Germany — returned  soldiers  and 
others — may  rejoice  in  the  possession  of  a  flourishing 
rural  home.  Even  some  of  the  German  emigrants  in  the 
Western  United  States  and  Canada  might  return  to  the 
fertile  land  offered  to  them. 

4.  Concerning  England,  the  manifesto  is  singularly 
reticent.  It  even  goes  out  of  its  way  positively  to  abjure 
the  ambition  of  forming  a  rival  world-empire  ;  also  to  lay 
no  claim  to  the  annexation  of  the  great  British  Colonies. 
Perhaps  the  unpleasant  experiences  of  a  very  tangible 
nature  furnished  by  the  fighting  forces  from  these  British 
Colonies  may  have  modified  the  opinions  held  before  the 
war  by  their  militarists  and  expansionists.  Of  course 
all  her  Colonies  are  to  be  restored  to  Germany  after  the 
war,  with  the  addition  of  the  Belgian  Congo.  Also 
Freedom  of  the  Sea  is  to  be  established.  The  command 
of  strong  harbours  on  the  Belgian  coast  and,  perhaps, 
also  in  Northern  France  (if  Bellona  continues  to  favour 
them)  is  all  that  can  or  need  be  demanded  for  the  present. 
As  regards  the  East,  however,  the  demands  are  emphatic 
and  clear,  and  this  requirement  concerning  England 
equally  concerns  Turkey,  and  is  put  under  the  paragraph 
concerning  the  Turkish  Empire  :  "  The  Bagdad  Railway, 
in  spite  of  any  claims  on  the  part  of  England,  must  be 
extended  to  the  open  sea  :  unhampered  overland  com- 
munications from  the  North  Sea  to  the  waters  of  the 
Indian  Ocean — nay,  to  India  itself". 

This  section  dealing  with  Turkey,  moreover,  begins 
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with  the  following  momentous  admission  :  "  Our  relations 
to  Turkey  constituted  the  real  and  ultimate  cause  (sind 
es  letzten  Endes  gewesen)  which  drew  us  into  this  war  ". 

With  occasional  lapses  of  this  kind,  the  manifesto  is 
more  instructive  for  what  it  leaves  unsaid  than  for  what 
is  definitely  stated.  Colonial  and  overseas  ambitions 
are  for  the  time  suppressed,  and  all  efforts  must  be  con- 
solidated on  the  strengthening  of  European  possessions 
and  spheres  of  influence  on  the  Continent,  inland  and  on 
the  seaboard.  Colonies  must  be  ignored  for  the  present. 
When  Germany  is  really  strong  in  Europe,  the  rest  will 
follow.  Any  mention  of  the  American  Continent,  South 
or  Central  America,  is  studiously  avoided.  Manifestly 
the  same  applies  to  this  case :  Strength  at  home  will 
assure  strength  abroad. 

Such  are,  in  plain  words,  the  definite  war-aims. 
Naumann's  Mid-European  Federation  scheme  is  not 
favoured,  or,  if  so,  with  essential  limitations.  Holland, 
the  Balkan  States,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  etc.,  are  not 
mentioned  or  are  slurred  over.  By  an  interesting  im- 
plication Holland  (which  gains  in  its  national  strength 
through  the  Flemings  using  the  same  language)  will 
share  the  German  dominance  of  the  "  Flemish  Common- 
wealth "  when  once  it  is  constituted.  But  the  Polish 
Provinces  of  Prussia  and  Alsace-Lorraine  have  taught 
the  lesson  not  to  allow  those  new  spheres  of  German 
political  power  to  share  the  blessings  of  the  Imperial 
German  Constitution  and  to  make  their  voice  heard  in 
German  affairs  in  the  future.    Military  and  economic 
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dominance  of  them ;  but  no  voice  in  the  Reichstag ! 
The  same  warning  is  extended  to  all  the  smaller  States 
which  might  enter  the  Mid-European  League  ;  they  must 
not  be  a  burden  to  Germany  (they  might  be  allowed  to 
be  of  advantage  to  that  God-favoured  Empire),  and  must 
bear  their  own  economic  and  military  burdens. 

These  are  the  terms  demanded  by  Germany  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  peace. 

From  the  lips  of  the  Chancellor,  as  well  as  in  the 
speeches  and  publications  of  almost  every  German 
soldier,  politician,  and  publicist,  we  have  been  informed 
that  the  reasons  for  their  demands  are  the  security  of  the 
German  Empire,  so  that  "  never  again  can  such  an  at- 
tack be  made  on  their  freedom  ".  The  ground  on  which 
the  annexation  of  Alsace-Lorraine  was  justified,  urged 
by  Moltke  and  his  military  assessors  against  the  advice 
of  Bismarck,  was  the  defensive  security  of  the  new  Ger- 
man Empire.  We  then  heard  nothing  of  the  economic 
independence,  the  right  for  free  development  and  expan- 
sion of  the  industrial  resources  of  this  growing  economical 
community  which  in  reality  forms  the  chief  justification 
for  the  war-aims  in  all  the  present  manifestoes. 

Without  special  knowledge  of  military  matters,  it  can 
still  be  understood  how  the  possession  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
especially  the  fortresses  of  Metz  and  Strassburg,  may 
have  been  considered  by  Moltke  as  necessary  for  the  de- 
fensive security  of  Germany.  But  we  entirely  fail  to  see 
how  the  occupation  of  Belgium,  and  especially  the  posses- 
sion of  a  marshy  sea-coast  with  military  harbours  in  im- 
mediate proximity  to  the  island  coast  of  the  strongest 
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maritime  Power,  adds  to  the  defensive  security  of  the 
German  Empire  compared  with  the  present  German 
harbours  on  the  North  Sea  and  the  Baltic,  joined  to- 
gether by  the  Kiel  Canal,  and  protected  by  most  tortuous 
and  difficult  approaches  from  either  side.  But  we  can 
under  certain  conditions  of  internal  German  power  and 
exterior  complications — weakening  for  the  time  being 
the  actual  or  potential  enemies — see  how  such  a  coast 
and  its  harbours  may  be  most  useful  for  offensive  warfare. 
Nor  can  we  quite  understand  how  the  command  of  com- 
munications from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean  is 
necessary  for  the  defensive  security  of  the  German  Em- 
pire ;  though  we  can  well  comprehend  its  offensive  value. 

What  we  can  however  fully  understand,  and  what  must 
appeal  to  the  meanest  German  intelligence — perhaps 
even  to  that  of  the  meanest  inhabitant  of  Belgium,  France, 
Russia,  or  the  British  Empire — is  the  great  economic 
gain  and  the  consequent  increase  of  wealth  to  Germany 
in  the  possession  of  the  rich  Belgian  industrial  centres, 
the  manufacturing  and  mining  districts  of  Northern 
France,  the  fertile  lands  of  Western  Russia  and  Poland, 
as  well  as  the  complete  control  of  the  communications 
between  the  North  Sea  and  the  Indian  Ocean,  with  the 
power  of  protective  and  prohibitive  tariffs  against  all 
other  nations.  We  can  also  realize  that,  with  military 
predominance  and  the  possibility  of  naval  predominance 
as  well,  backed  by  enormous  increase  in  wealth,  the  of- 
fensive power  of  Germany  all  over  the  world  is  fraught 
with  the  most  alluring  possibilities  in  the  minds  of  the 
German  people.     But  these  prospects  do  not  neces- 
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sarily  commend  these  war-aims  with  the  same  inten- 
sity of  favour  to  the  peoples  who  are  thus  robbed  or 
threatened. 

What  is  most  astounding  in  all  this  is  its  naweti :  that 
an  intelligent  nation  and  its  intellectual  leaders  should 
be  unable  to  realize  the  elementary  mentality  of  other 
people  and  other  nations,  who  are  not  all  complete  idiots 
unmindful  of  their  own  security,  independence,  and  in- 
terests. 

It  cannot  be  considered  inapposite  or  flippant  to  in- 
troduce what  I  have  to  say  on  this  point  by  a  German 
pleasantry  illustrative  of  at  least  one  side  of  their  normal 
life  before  the  passion  of  war  submerged  all  their  social 
virtues  and  exaggerated  all  their  failings  and  vices.  At 
a  tabie-cfhote  dinner,  during  the  first  days  of  the  asparagus 
season,  a  large  platter  containing  undergrown  specimens 
of  that  vegetable  was  handed  round  among  the  guests, 
so  that  each  could  take  his  limited  share.  Unfortunately, 
it  first  came  to  a  fat  and  voracious  German,  who  pro- 
ceeded calmly  to  cut  off  all  the  heads  and  the  riper  green 
parts,  and  to  place  them  on  his  plate.  His  horrified 
neighbour  turned  to  him  with  the  exclamation:  "Why, 
you  are  cutting  off  all  the  heads  of  the  asparagus  !  " 
"What  are  you  talking  about?"  replied  the  fat  man, 
"  that  is  the  very  best  part  of  them  !  " 

What  must  strike  the  reader  in  considering  the  German 
war-aims  put  forward  in  their  totality,  and  what  has 
struck  us  in  so  many  other  publications  and  authoritative 
statements  of  their  views  and  demands — to  ignore  en- 
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tirely  the  brutality  and  barbarism  of  their  war-methods 
and  of  individual  atrocities — is  the  apparently  complete 
absence  of  any  impulse  which  makes  for  fair-play  or 
manifests  the  possession  of  altruistic  imagination,  sym- 
pathy, the  sense  of  proportion  and  of  humour.  Like  the 
gentleman  of  the  asparagus,  they  think  it  quite  enough 
to  say,  "This  is  necessary  or  even  good  for  us  ".  The 
one  line  of  argument  which  led  to  Von  Bethmann  Holl- 
weg  giving  deliberate  expression  to  this  amoral  principle 
— as  though  in  human  society  it  corresponded  to  a  law 
of  nature — "  necessity  knows  no  law,"  is  the  one  and  only 
argument  of  a  social  or  moral  nature  put  forward  in  this 
manifesto,  it  having  again  and  again  been  urged  as  the 
moral  justification  for  German  expansion  before  and  since 
the  war.  As  has  been  quoted  above,  they  say,  "Right 
or  wrong,  we  need  more  power  and  we  must  have  it". 
"  Among  the  various  aims  for  which  we  are  struggling, 
two  stand  out  clearly  and  pre-eminently,  and  for  these 
we  are  fighting  :  in  the  West  we  must  gain  possession 
of  the  Flemish  coast-line,  including  a  part  of  Northern 
France  ;  and  in  the  East  we  must  secure  the  line  of  direct 
communication  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Bagdad  Rail- 
way and  the  Persian  Gulf,  nay  beyond  that,  to  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  to  India  itself.  Undeterred  by  English 
claims,  the  Bagdad  Railway  must  be  carried  by  us  to 
the  open  sea ;  unfettered  overland  communication  from 
the  North  Sea  to  the  waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  even 
to  India  itself!  "  These  are  the  words  of  the  manifesto 
itself.    It  also  candidly  admits  that  Germany's  relations 
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to  Turkey  in  their  bearings  upon  these  national  aims 
"were  the  real  final  causes  "  which  drew  Germany  into 
this  war.  In  spite  of  all  previous  protestations  made  by 
the  German  Government  to  its  people  and  to  all  neutrals, 
it  is  also  here  clearly  admitted  that,  though  Russia  may 
have  been  the  first  enemy  it  had  to  face  in  this  war,  the 
real  enemy  was,  and  is,  and  will  ever  remain,  England  ; 
because  she  stands  in  the  way  of  the  realization  of  these 
two  chief  aims  for  which  Germany  is  waging  this  war. 
They  seem  to  say  :  "  this  National  need  of  ours  is  what 
we  are  fighting  for,  and  no  higher  aims  are  necessary. 
We  need  not  consider  the  claims  and  interests  of  human- 
ity or  the  rights  and  interests  of  other  States,  large  or 
small — these  can  look  after  themselves.  Phrasemongers 
and  dreamers  may  prattle  about  this,  not  the  truly 
patriotic  Germans." 

The  whole  basis  of  such  national  and  political  prin- 
ciples is  clearly  and  confessedly  amoral.  If  it  does  claim 
morality,  it  is  pure  Nietzschean  morality,1  preaching  sur- 
vival of  the  strongest  as  the  principle  of  morality,  the 
apotheosis  of  the  "Will  to  Power". 

One  specious  concession  is  apparently  made  to  the 
moral  consciousness  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  summed 
up  in  the  word  Kultur.  But  even  Kultur  is  modified 
and  limited  to  German  Kultur ;  and,  by  the  facile  self- 
deception  of  sophistical  argumentation,  the  German 
people  are  persuaded  that,  in  establishing  and  furthering 

1  See  Part  II.,  chap,  i.,  pp.  168  seq.  on  Nietzsche's  Ethics  in  my  Aristo- 
democracy,  etc. 
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their  own  Kultur,  they  are  directly  benefiting  humanity 
at  large  and  all  other  nations.  Only  through  the  increase 
of  their  material  power  can  the  blessings  of  German 
Kultur  be  enforced  upon  the  reluctant  States  and 
Nationalities,  into  which  it  will  be  carried  by  the  force  of 
arms,  and  to  humanity  at  large  beyond.  It  would  only 
be  weakening  the  Will  to  Power  to  realize  the  fact  that 
these  other  nationalities  have  their  own  Kultur,  and  to 
sympathize  with  them,  or  even  to  apprehend  their  rights 
and  interests  in  guarding  their  own  Kultur. 

Students  of  German  social  history  [Kidtur-geschichte) 
during  the  years  preceding  this  war  noticed  this  change 
in  the  mentality  of  Germany,  this  degeneration  as  regards 
its  standards  of  public  morality.  For  the  new  terms 
Real-Politik  and  Interessen-Politik  were  constantly  in  the 
mouths  of  its  leaders,  from  the  Kaiser  down  to  the  politi- 
cal stump-speaker.  When  pointing  out  this  ominous 
change  in  the  political  training  of  the  German  people  to 
the  then  German  Chancellor,  Prince  Btilow  (while  discus- 
sing with  him  the  scheme  for  the  international  excavation 
of  Herculaneum  in  1904),  the  present  writer  was  informed 
by  him,  that  "  the  German  people  required  such  stiffening 
of  their  political  fibre,  that  they  had  been  fed  for  ages 
on  the  pabulum  of  romantic  sentimentality  and  fantastic 
catchwords,  and  were  unfitted  to  cope  with  the  real  prob- 
lems of  the  national  foreign  policy  of  their  country ; 
that  they  required  sobering  down  and  the  strong  infusion  of 
materialistic  common-sense  in  the  realization  of  their  true 
interests  ".    The  result  has  been  that  the  German  idealist 
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and  romanticist  of  old — who  in  reality  did  not  long  sur- 
vive the  Revolution  of  1848 — died  a  natural  or  unnatural 
death  with  the  advent  of  the  Prussian.  Since  1870  he 
has  more  and  more  been  replaced  by  the  German  Streber, 
whose  numbers  and  whose  influence  and  power  have 
steadily  grown,  until  he  has  dominated  German  politics, 
and  has  finally  triumphed  in  forcing  this  war  upon  the 
German  people  and  upon  the  world  at  large. 

Even  the  last  shred  of  Kultur  torn  from  the  banner 
of  German  romanticism  and  idealism  is  dragged  down 
and  thrown  into  the  dust-heap  of  useless  rubbish  by 
the  truthful  and  cynical  confession  of  the  intellectual 
representatives  of  the  German  people  as  expressed  in 
Das  Grossere  Deutschland.  In  the  number  of  the  27th 
of  January,  191 7,  which  contains  the  first  half  of  the 
war-aim  manifesto  which  is  given  in  translation  below, 
there  immediately  follows  it  an  article  by  Dr.  Karl 
Mehrmann  on  Kultur-  oder  Interessen  Politik.  The  fol- 
lowing passages  from  that  article  will  show  what  im- 
portance is  attached  to  the  claims  of  Kultur  as  a  factor 
in  German  war-aims  : — 

"We  have  been  very  profligate  with  the  use  of  the 
word  Kultur  in  this  war.  One  cannot  free  oneself  from 
the  suspicion  that,  in  constantly  holding  before  our  own 
eyes  and  those  of  others  our  mission  of  culture,  we  en- 
deavoured to  provide  ourselves  with  some  moral  support, 
as  if  we  had  thought  it  necessary  to  justify  ourselves  in 
the  eyes  of  neutrals,  and  as  if  we  had  lived  in  the  delu- 
sion that  we  should  thereby  make  an  impression  upon 
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our  adversaries.  One  might  suspect  that  we  had  quailed 
at  our  own  courage,  when  without  having  declared  war, 
we  fell  upon  Belgium.  The  words  'necessity  knows  no 
law '  sounded  so  courageous.  Still,  it  was  only  the 
courage  of  the  political  defensive,  not  that  of  diplomatic 
offensive.  A  more  active  statesmanship,  filled  more  with 
the  pluck  to  come  to  grips  with  the  foe  ('  On  to  him  ! ' 
— Ran  an  den  Feind 7)  would,  from  the  outset,  have  under- 
stood better  how  to  place  the  guilt  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  adversary  and  to  put  him  in  the  wrong — even 
'neutral'  Belgium.  From  that  day  onward  our  policy 
could  not  free  itself  from  this  plea  of  necessity  (Not- 
standsgefuhl).  It  has  not  yet  been  able  to  free  itself  from 
the  scruples  of  private  morality.  Even  unexpressed,  the 
hope  predominated  to  return  home  from  the  great  catas- 
trophe with  'a  white  waistcoat'  (Weiszer  Weste).  If 
Bismarck  had  dreamed  that  his  delicious  phrase  in  praise 
of  Wissmann  would  some  day  be  used  to  justify  a  dip- 
lomacy which  is  more  than  passive,  apologetic  rather 
than  masterful,  he  would  at  once  have  protested  against 
the  possibility  of  such  a  misuse  of  his  words.  .  .  .  Our 
nation,  as  a  whole,  did  not  go  to  the  Front  with  the  idea 
and  the  intention  of  protecting  the  greatest  treasures  of 
humanity.  With  sound  instinct  it  knew,  without  a  long 
process  of  thought,  what  it  had  to  defend  :  wife  and 
child,  the  feeble  who  remained  at  home,  the  work  in  the 
home,  production  of  food  and  munitions,  our  thriving 
wealth,  what  had  already  been  won  and  would  be  won  in 
the  future,  the  right  to  share  in  all  the  possibilities  of 
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further  development.  If  you  wish  to  call  this  'Kultur,' 
well  and  good.  You  may  as  well  call  it  honour  and  great- 
ness, our  present  and  our  future.  In  one  word,  it  was  the 
instinct  of  national  self-assertion  which  in  those  unforget- 
table August  days  of  1 9 1 4  rallied  to  the  flag  those  millions 
in  fulfilment  of  the  duty  to  which  they  had  sworn  joyfully 
and  in  free  self-sacrifice.  It  was  selfishness  in  its  noblest 
form ;  and  I  only  regret  that  not  a  German  but  a  per- 
jured Italian  has  given  it  its  correct  name  :  Holy  Selfish- 
ness. A  small  group  of  sentimental  natures  could,  from 
the  easy-chairs  of  clubs,  feel  at  most  a  shiver  when  the 
features  of  this  giant  struggle  for  national  independence 
appeared  before  them.  They,  1  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale 
cast  of  thought,'  had  to  support  the  weakness  of  their 
national  instinct  with  the  crutches  of  cosmopolitan 
phrases.  Already  in  peace  time  the  inventors  of  the  so- 
called  'Kultur  Politik  '  diluted  the  immediate  vitality  of 
the  national  passion  for  self-assertion  with  a  tincture  of 
thought,  with  the  conception  of  a  struggle  for  universal 
human  ideals. 

"  Let  them  do  this  if  it  brings  them  consolation  or 
pleasure ;  but  they  must  not  polute  the  original  purity 
of  true  national  sentiment  with  the  infiltration  of  vague 
thought.  They  had  no  right  to  awaken  the  belief  in 
foreign  countries  that  their  pallid  war-aims  were  also 
those  of  the  great  national  community  which  was  strug- 
gling for  its  existence  and  its  future.  They  ought  not  to 
have  been  allowed  to  divert  the  national  will  from  the 
natural  course  of  its  national  interests  and  power  into 
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the  direction  of  general  ideals  of  civilization,  thereby  en- 
feebling the  natural  display  of  our  strength,  and,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  inoculating  German  policy 
with  their  own  sentimentality,  from  which,  according 
to  the  words  of  Von  Bethmann  Hollweg,  the  Imperial 
Government  had  freed  itself.  For  the  present,  when  it 
has  been  universally  recognized  that  England  is  our 
enemy,  the  danger  has  been  diminished.  But  the  desire 
to  carry  on  '  Kultur  Politik,'  which  emanated  from  the 
group  round  the  late  Prof.  Lamprecht,  has  infected  the 
radical  left,  and  is  biding  its  time  to  venture  again  into 
the  light  of  day.  Thus  for  the  protagonists  of  '  Interes- 
sen  Politik,'  Frederick  the  Great's  warning  has  its  value 
to-day  as  before  :  '  always  on  guard  ! ' .  .  .  National 
policy  must  be  the  policy  of  facts  {National  Politik  ist 
Real  Politik).  What  really  hides  behind  the  words 
'  Kultur  Politik  '  is  frequently  and  generally  nothing  else 
than  the  current  Pacifism.  The  age  of  Bismarck  ap- 
peared to  have  entirely  done  away  with  this  sentimental 
rubbish.  But  the  latter  years  of  peace  have  enabled  it 
again  to  come  to  the  surface;  and  at  home  during  the 
apparent  exhaustion  of  the  first  winter  campaign,  it  has 
acquired  in  certain  circles  a  new  lease  of  life.  It  flour- 
ished most  in  the  first  months  of  191  5,  and  increased  in 
its  growth,  in  those  strata  in  which  it  had  always  existed, 
during  the  whole  of  last  year.  But  out  in  the  trenches, 
where  our  youths  have  flung  their  lives  into  the  fight 
singing  '  Deutschland,  Deutschland  iiber  Alles,'  the  cos- 
mopolitan mist  was  swept  away.    At  home  there  are  still 
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shreds  of  this  banner  floating  about  and  bedimming  the 
clear  vision  of  national  interests.  When  Scheiclemann 
sent  the  message  out  into  the  world,  that  what  is  French 
should  again  be  French,  and  what  was  Belgian  again 
Belgian,  the  Paris  Journal  could  conclude,  from  its  point 
of  view,  that  German  policy  would  sacrifice  its  national 
interests  to  those  of  the  world.  But  we,  the  great 
majority  at  home,  and  the  compact  Front  out  there,  pro- 
test that  German  soldiers  should  not  give  their  blood  in 
order  that  it  should  become  a  fertilizer  for  culture  to 
those  who  hate  us  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts. 
Those  who  have  fallen  died  for  their  homes  and  the 
greatness  of  the  nation.  And  when  the  peace  which  will 
follow  this  war  is  once  weighed  before  the  tribunal  of 
history,  may  it  then  be  in  the  scales  of  our  own  culture 
which  demands  wider  space  in  order  to  develop  its 
faculties.  Some  day  peace  will  come,  and  the  States  and 
the  nations  will  again  live  together.  It  is  not  our  busi- 
ness now  to  see  that  those  who  desire  to  destroy  us  shall 
be  able  to  collect  the  ruined  fragments  of  their  national 
life  in  order  to  build  up  anew  their  Kultur.  We  need 
but  one  thing  :  namely,  that  boldly  and  openly,  hand  in 
hand  with  our  Allies,  we  set  to  our  work.  Out  of  the 
polyphony  of  the  wills  of  nations  there  is  formed  what 
God  hears  as  the  harmony  of  humanity.  The  more  the 
voice  of  our  people  joins  in  the  chorus  of  national 
interests,  the  more  pleasing  will  the  song  be  to  God. 
Through  might  to  culture,  and  through  culture  to  might ! 
The  beginning  and  the  end  is  Might !  " 
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Here,  again,  we  see  that  striking  characteristic  of 
German  mentality  to  which  I  have  alluded  above — the 
apparently  complete  absence  of  any  impulse  which 
makes  for  fair-play  or  gives  evidence  of  the  possession 
of  altruistic  imagination,  sympathy,  the  sense  of  pro- 
portion or  of  humour.  Now,  I  am  far  from  claiming 
that  we  people  of  the  Allied  nations  who  oppose  the 
Germans  are  angels  pure  and  simple  while  they  are 
unmitigated  devils  ;  that  selfishness  is  not  an  inherent 
and  dominant  instinct  in  human  nature,  and  that  these 
altruistic  qualities  are  exclusively  ours,  and  are  to  be 
found  in  every  Englishman  or  Frenchman.  Asa  matter 
of  fact,  their  effective  manifestations  in  life  are  rare  all 
the  world  over.  We  all  of  us  have  had  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  dominance  of  unimaginative  selfishness,  even 
in  its  most  brutal  form,  in  the  experiences  of  our  daily 
life.  We  have  met  with  similar  types  among  our  own 
people  to  those  of  the  German  "asparagus  gentleman". 
The  impulses  which  drive  us  on  to  brutal  inconsiderate- 
ness  and  selfishness  are  active  among  us  all.  But  this 
can  truthfully  be  said  for  the  French  nation  as  a  whole, 
and  for  the  peoples  of  the  English-speaking  nations,  that, 
compared  with  the  Germans  of  to-day,  we  have  been 
saved  from  such  a  sinister  relapse  into  cynical  selfishness 
by  two  national  characteristics,  the  result  of  our  national  ( 
inheritance  and  traditions.  The  Frenchman — in  fact,  ] 
most  of  the  Latin  peoples  (though  they  also  have  the 
dtfauts  de  leurs  qualitis) — are  saved  by  their  more  deli-  ( 
cate  emotional  temperament  compared  with  that  of  the  [ 
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Northern  races,  coupled  with,  and  culminating  in,  a  more 
artistic  imagination,  which  provides  them  with  those 
elements  which  create  a  sense  of  proportion,  a  more 
highly  developed  social  instinct  and  sensibility,  and,  in 
consequence,  an  impulse  towards  human  sympathy— all 
of  which  result  in  the  vivid  and  effective  feeling  for  the 
people  with  whom  they  deal,  and  the  power  of  entering 
into  their  thoughts.  The  English-speaking  peoples,  like 
the  Germans,  are  not  possessed  to  the  same  degree  of 
this  innate  sensibility.  But,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  below,  we  have  been  saved  from  this  relapse  into 
systematic  brutality  by  ages  of  continuous  national 
habits  and  practices  in  representative  self-government, 
and  by  several  other  traditions  ;  but,  above  all,  by  our 
sports  and  pastimes,  which  have  infused  into  the  very 
backbone  of  the  English-speaking  man — and  woman — 
the  sense  of  fair-play,  the  need  for  justice  in  our  dealings, 
even  with  our  rivals  and  competitors,  and  this  sense  has 
become  a  constitutional  element  in  our  mentality,  the 
leading  characteristic  of  the  British  and  of  all  English- 
speaking  peoples.  It  is  this  which  saves  us  from  such 
manifestations  of  undisguised  brutality  as  have  been 
shown  by  the  Germans  in  this  war,  and  as  are  here 
formulated,  with  deliberate  clearness  and  sobriety,  in  the 
expression  of  their  war-aims  by  their  political  and  intel- 
lectual leaders. 

Now,  I  feel  that  I  am  in  no  way  and  to  no  degree 
deviating  from  the  strict  paths  of  truthfulness  when  I 
maintain  that,  in  none  of  the  public  speeches  by  our 
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responsible  political  leaders  or  by  irresponsible  literary 
and  political  free-lances  referring  to  our  war-aims  which 
I  have  heard  or  read,  have  I  ever  come  across  statements 
relating  to  our  activity  and  aims  in  this  war  in  which  our 
immediate  national  interests  and  needs  are  put  forward 
as  self-sufficient  in  themselves,  without  any  attempt  to 
justify  them  by  the  claims  and  needs  of  other  peoples 
and  nationalities,  and  by  the  ultimate  interests  and 
ideals  of  a  common  humanity.  We  may  in  many  re- 
spects be  as  selfish  as  others.  We  are  often  called 
hypocrites  by  foreigners  because  we  set  so  much  store  by 
the  outer  decencies  of  life,  and  may  even  exaggerate  the 
claims  to  absolute  validity  and  dominance  of  the  ruling 
traditions  and  customs  of  the  day.  But  in  our  national 
and  political  life  we  always  have  required,  and  shall  re- 
quire, some  general  moral  principle  to  justify  our  public 
actions.  Ultimately  no  appeal  is  so  effective  in  its  actual 
material  constraining  power  over  the  mass  of  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  as  the  appeal  to  fair-play  and  justice, 
to  the  rights  of  humanity,  and  to  the  protection  of  the 
weaker  peoples  who  are  helplessly  suffering  from  the  in- 
justice of  the  strong.  I  venture  to  maintain  that  there 
is  no  instance  in  which  the  British  people  have  gone  to 
war  and  have  stuck  to  the  fight  without  such  an  effective 
appeal  to  justice  and  humanity.  Let  me  but  single  out 
a  minor  instance,  which  is  all  the  more  telling  from  the 
fact  that  it  applies  to  a  struggle  of  actual  internal  party 
politics,  in  which  the  nation  and  its  immediate  interests 
were  strongly  divided.    The  strength  and  the  success  of 
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Mr.  Gladstone's  Midlothian  campaign  in  1876  was,  to  a 
great  extent,  due  to  the  eloquent  use  which  he  made  of 
the  Bulgarian  atrocities  in  stirring  up  the  virility  of  the 
British  people  by  such  an  appeal  to  their  sense  of  justice 
and  humanity. 

But  this  characteristic  is  not  confined  only  to  England 
or  Great  Britain,  it  extends  to  all  English-speaking 
peoples,  notably  also  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
They  are  decried  by  their  detractors,  especially  the 
Germans,  as  "  unideal,"  grossly  materialistic,  living  in 
the  country  where  only  the  dollar  rules.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  their  actual  history  in  the  past,  no  people  has 
ever  been  moved  to  a  larger  extent  by  great  moral  aims 
and  issues.  Whatever  forces  of  a  more  strictly  political 
or  even  economical  nature  may  have  led  the  North  into 
war  with  the  South,  it  was,  above  all,  the  rights  of 
humanity,  outraged  by  slavery,  which  speeded  the  North 
to  battle  and  to  victory.  Lincoln  knew  this  and  knew  his 
people.  With  all  his  sobriety  and  common-sense,  and 
with  his  exaggerated  simplicity  of  diction  and  avoidance 
of  false  sentiment,  his  most  effective  appeals  always  were 
to  great  moral  principles,  valid  for  the  whole  of  mankind. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  cannot  have  altered 
completely  since  the  days  of  Lincoln  and  the  genera- 
tion following  him,  and  I  submit  that  those  who  have 
the  political  destinies  of  the  United  States  in  their 
hands  ought  to  realize  this  leading  characteristic  of  the 
English-speaking  peoples.  It  does  not  require  the  loss 
of  American  life  and  treasure  to  urge  them  on  to  action 
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and  to  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  their  national  honour  and 
the  cause  of  humanity.  It  cannot  require  even  the  sinking 
of  an  American  ship  or  the  loss  of  American  lives  ;  but 
the  wanton  destruction  of  the  ships  of  a  helpless  smaller 
Power  in  no  way  a  belligerent,  but  merely  claiming  the 
true  "  freedom  of  the  seas  "  in  following  its  peaceful 
avocation,  must  have  stirred  the  blood  of  the  American 
people  and  roused  their  sense  of  justice,  humanity,  and 
chivalry  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  responsible  leaders  of 
the  American  people  will  assuredly  find  them  ready  to 
live  up  to  their  convictions  in  courageous  action.1 

Let  us  finally  say  a  word  on  the  true  meaning  and 
significance  of  German  Kultur.  Much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  it.  It  has  more  than  once  been  pointed 
out  that  it  is  not  synonymous  with  our  word  culture. 
Mr.  Dibblee2  has  with  felicitous  acuteness  proved  that  it 
is  a  method  rather  than  a  moral  substance.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show  3  that  it  consists  chiefly  in  the  most 
complete  realization  of  the  value  of  intellectual  goods 
(including  not  only  technical,  but  also  scientific,  phil- 
osophical, and  artistic  studies  and  achievements)  in  their 
immediate  relation  to  their  actual  material  life.  I  also 
endeavoured  to  show  how  this  characteristic  and  high  de- 
velopment of  German  life  is  due,  not  so  much  to  national 
or  racial  temperament,  as  to  the  traditions  produced  by 

1  Since  the  above  was  written  the  United  States  has  joined  the  Allies 
in  the  fight  against  German  militarism  and  autocracy.  In  his  noble 
speech  to  Congress  President  Wilson  has  emulated  the  example  of  Lin- 
coln. 

"Germany's  Economic  Position.  3  Aristodemocracy ,  chap.  ii. 
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political  and  social  conditions,  the  outcome  of  their  past 
history.    One  of  the  chief  factors  in  producing  this  result 
was  the  decentralization  of  the  older  Germany,  and,  within 
these  centres,  the  effective  leadership  of  spiritual  and 
intellectual  forces  in  no  way  economical  or  material  in 
their  nature.    This  condition  of  true  German  Kultur  has 
produced  that  remarkable  state  of  efficiency  in  every  walk 
of  life  and  of  political  and  military  strength  when  it  was 
commandeered  and  directed  by  the  State  for  political  or 
military  purposes.    All  thoughtful  men  have  realized 
that  this  outcome  of  German  social  and  political  condi- 
tions has  produced  admirable  results  in  the  prosperity 
and  power  of  the  whole  nation  and  of  the  State.    It  has 
rightly  been  urged  that  we  can  and  must  learn  from  them 
in  this  positive  virtue  of  their  people  in  which  they  are 
undoubtedly  pre-eminent.    But  I  have  also  endeavoured 
to  show  elsewhere  1  that  these  important  results  have 
been  obtained  by  the  efforts  of  the  great  men  and  the 
great  leaders  of  the  older  generation,  of  those  who  were 
born  before  1870,  and  who  lived  to  secure  and  to  develop 
the  great  traditions  of  German  thoroughness  and  effici- 
ency within  the  past  generation.    Whatever  is  best  in 
German  national  life,  and  what  has  in  reality  been  effec- 
tive in  producing  their  great  advance  and  success  in  the 
past  period,  is  due  to  them  and  to  this  older  tradition. 
Without  it  all  the  methodicity  and  the  direct  and  force- 
ful bending  into  obedience  and  ensuring  the  commands 
of  the  Prussian  drill  sergeant  would  have  resulted  in  the 

1  Aristodemocracy ,  chap.  ii. 
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sterile  formalization  of  limited  material  forces  without 
progress  or  growth.  But  all  that  is  bad  in  Germany 
is  due  to  the  rise  of  German  Strebertum  within  the  last 
fifty  years ;  and  for  the  good  of  the  world  we  may  hope 
that  its  deteriorating  effect  upon  the  native  vigour  of  the 
German  Kultur  of  the  past,  the  mistakes  which  it  has 
produced  through  haste  and  superficiality,  and  the  general 
consequent  decadence  of  the  moral  qualities  of  the  people 
will  lead  to  its  final  defeat. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  must  learn  from  the  realization 
of  these  truths  in  the  immediate  history  of  the  German 
people.    While  emulating  their  thoroughness  and  effi- 
ciency in  reforms  of  our  national  education  we  must 
avoid  the  errors  to  which  the  hasty  adoption  of  their 
system  might  lead.     Our  own  national  life  may  require 
the  reform  of  our  whole  social,  political,  administrative, 
and  even  religious  system.    Our  educational  methods 
may  require  complete  revision.    But  let  us  emphatically 
remember  that  their  efficiency  was  produced,  not  by  what 
might  be  called  opportunistic  technical  education,  but  by 
the  thoroughness  and  systematization  of  their  scientific 
education,  from  the  highest  abstract  science  down  to  the 
simplest  handicraft;  and,  above  all,  by  the  encourage- 
ment and  diffusion  of  all  forms  of  intellectual  education, 
literary  and  artistic  as  well  as  scientific  and  technical, 
throughout  the  entire  nation,  so  that  the  nation  as  a 
whole  should  understand  and  appreciate  the  value  of 
intellectual  achievements,  and  become  familiarized  with 
them,  ready  to  apply  them  practically  to  its  daily  life. 
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I  cannot  end  without  some  qualification  of  this  em- 
phatic impeachment  of  the  German  people,  its  Kultur 
and  its  military  obliquity  as  shown  in  this  war.  It  ought 
not  to  be  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  type  of  German 
who  has  thus  manifested  his  moral  inferiority  is  not  the 
only  one  existing  in  Germany  at  the  present  day.  Un- 
doubtedly there  are  many — let  us  hope  even  a  majority 
— who  have  maintained  the  virtues  and  the  standards  of 
their  progenitors.  May  they  soon  come  into  their  inheri- 
tance, and  on  their  part  wield  a  power  which  will  control 
the  destinies  of  the  German  people.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains indisputable  :  that  their  voice  has  not  made  itself 
heard  in  this  sad  epoch  of  their  own  history  and  of  the 
history  of  the  world.  Those  who  have  ruled  them,  and 
those  who  speak  and  act  in  the  name  of  the  German 
nation,  have  repudiated  the  virtues  to  which  many  may 
no  doubt  lay  claim.  They  may  thus  have  been  silenced. 
But  this  is  not  enough  to  account  for  the  undisputed  domi- 
nance of  the  powers  of  evil  in  that  country.  The  appeal 
to  the  lower  instincts  and  passions,  which  lie  in  us  all 
and  are  a  part  of  the  animal  side  in  human  nature,  has 
under  the  stress  of  war  and  the  misrepresentation  of  its 
origin  and  aim  roused  these  passions  among  the  large 
mass  of  the  German  people  to  the  extinction  of  their 
better  selves.  Under  such  conditions  a  willing  ear  is 
given  to  the  blandishments  or  mis-statements  of  re- 
sponsible leaders.  To  quote  in  their  most  literal  signifi- 
cance the  old  words,  never  more  true  than  to-day  :  "  Evil 
communications  corrupt  good  manners". 


II. 


TRANSLATION  OF  THE  MANIFESTO1 

{Contained  in  the  article  on  "  The  Situation''  by  Prof. 
Dietrich  S chafer,  published  in  "  Das  Grossere  Deutsch- 
land"  January  27  and  February  5,  191 7). 

CAN  there  be  aimless  wars?  Even  wars  of  conquest 
and  gain  cannot  be  characterized  as  such.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  amongst  highly  developed  states  which 
cannot  wage  war  without  the  expression  of  a  collective 
will  ?  Thus  the  German  nation  when  it  was  forced  into 
war  at  once  endeavoured  to  become  clearly  conscious  of 
the  object  for  which  it  was  fighting. 

Our  Government,  in  sharp  contrast  to  those  of  our 
enemies,  has  avoided  for  a  long  time  in  any  way  men- 
tioning the  aims  and  objects  of  this  war.  While,  on  the 
one  hand,  the  leaders  of  the  Governments  opposed  to  us 
left  no  doubt  concerning  the  aim  and  the  object  of  their 
attack,  the  dissolution  and  annihilation  of  the  German 
Empire  and  of  Austria-Hungary,  on  the  other  hand  we 
Germans  maintained  complete  silence.  It  was  only  in 
191 5  when  the  war  had  lasted  nearly  a  year  that  the 
declaration  came  from  the  lips  of  the  Imperial  Chan- 

1  The  italics  are  those  in  the  original. 
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cellor  that  we  must  succeed  in  preventing  any  one  of 
our  adversaries,  whether  singly  or  collectively,  ever  again 
to  dare  attack  us — a  declaration  which  said  nothing,  be- 
cause it  set  a  task  before  us  which  is  manifestly  unattain- 
able. 

It  thus  naturally  followed  that  an  attempt  was  made 
by  the  public  itself  to  answer  the  question  which  was  in 
everybody's  mind.     Our  nation  was  united  in  the  convic- 
tion that  its  future  would  have  to  be  secured,  and  an  enor- 
mous majority  of  people  capable  of  judging  was  convinced 
that  this  end  could  only  be  attained  through  the  increase  of 
our  power.    In  saying  this  no  sensible  man  thought  of 
annexation  or  incorporation  ;  no  thoughtful  person  de- 
sired to  absorb  new  populations  as  in  1871  Alsace- 
Lorraine  or  as  in  1 866  German  states  were  absorbed  by 
Prussia.    But  expansion  of  our  power  both  East  and 
West,  if  possible  also  overseas;  political  and  military 
domination    combined,    indissolubly    connected,  with 
economical  expansion,  that  was  the  war-aim  which  we 
set  before  ourselves,  because  it  was  the  only  one  that 
contained  the  elements  of  durability.    A  Germany  which 
would  have  to  endure  within  its  older  boundaries  an  attack 
like  the  one  we  have  just  sustained  for  the  second  time  would 
be  exposed  to  certain  downfall.    Our  enemies  would  be 
better  prepared  for  the  second  attempt  than  for  the  first, 
and— especially  Russia  and  England— already  have  within 
their  natural  boundaries  the  advantage  of  a  continuous 
increase  of  power  such  as  is  in  no  way  to  the  same 
extent  accorded  to  Germany.    If  the  increase  of  our 
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internal  power  is  limited  to  the  area  within  the  borders 
of  our  former  Empire  our  capabilities  are  narrowly  cir- 
cumscribed. 

Therefore  associations  of  professional  men,  societies, 
leagues,  etc.,  who  formerly  had  mutual  interests,  have 
undertaken  to  express  their  convictions  on  these  points 
in  a  definite  programme.  It  is  true  that  among  these 
opinions  were  expressed  favouring  the  so-called  status 
quo,  a  kind  of  "  Hubertusburg  Peace".  They  en- 
deavoured to  persuade  the  German  nation  that  "it 
should  proudly  remain  content  in  the  certainty,  es- 
tablished by  this  war,  that  Germany  need  not  fear 
even  a  whole  world  of  enemies,  and  with  the  unprece- 
dented exhibition  of  strength  which  our  nation  has 
given  to  all  other  nations  of  the  earth,  as  well  as  to 
future  generations".  But  far  greater  was  the  number 
demanding  sureties,  material  guarantees.  What  has 
thus  been  asked  for  in  detail  has  been  made  clear 
with  practical  completeness  in  the  course  of  the  last 
few  months,  in  a  series  of  separate  publications.  But 
this  essay  "  Zur  Lage"  has  since  remained  unaccessible 
to  the  public.  We  propose  to  remedy  this  here.  Yet 
a  few  words  must  be  said,  by  way  of  introduction,  con- 
cerning the  aims  of  war  in  general,  as  well  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  essay.  To  express  views  on  the  aims  of 
war  by  word  of  mouth  or  in  writing  was  forbidden. 
Thus  this  essay  was  privately  printed  and  only  cir- 
culated among  the  initiated.  If  so-called  quotations 
were  made  which  it  did  not  contain,  it  was  impossible 
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to  correct  such  statements.  This  opened  the  door  to 
frivolous  and  malicious  exaggerations.  Thus,  on  the 
side  of  the  Pacifists,  the  Annexationists  (who  in  reality 
never  existed  in  that  form)  were  mercilessly  dubbed 
"  Landgrabbers "  (Ldnderfresser),  which  was  a  mild 
term  of  abuse  applied  to  them.  That  the  demands 
which  we  had  put  forward  had  been  carefully  con- 
sidered and  founded  upon  the  sober  study  of  facts 
was  passed  over  in  silence.  It  has  now  been  made 
manifest  that  they  were  free  from  all  fantastic  ex- 
cesses as  far  as  the  associations,  societies,  and  leagues 
in  the  official  expression  of  their  opinions  are  concerned. 
Deputy  Scheidemann  ventured  to  say  at  Breslau 
in  June  that  the  Chancellor  had  repudiated  the  war- 
aims  of  the  Six  Associations  as  being  excessive,  and  this 
statement  was  widely  published  by  the  Wolff  Bureau. 
It  must  now  become  clear  to  everybody  that,  concern- 
ing our  war-aims  in  the  West,  they  do  not  go  far  beyond 
the  aims  of  the  Chancellor  himself,  while  in  the  East 
they  may  even  lag  behind  his.  After  repeated  pressure 
brought  upon  him,  and  when  in  the  summer  of  191 5 
Galicia  was  almost  entirely  free  of  the  enemy,  and  Po- 
land, Lithuania,  and  Kurland,  together  with  other  dis- 
tricts, were  occupied  by  us,  he  ventured  to  express 
himself  much  more  explicitly  than  before. 

In  the  sitting  of  the  Reichstag  of  December  9,  191 5, 
the  Chancellor  declared:  "In  my  previous  speeches  I 
sketched  a  general  outline  of  our  war-aims.  Even  to- 
day I  cannot  enter  upon  details.    For  instance,  I  cannot 
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say  what  guarantees  the  Imperial  Government  will  de- 
mand with  regard  to  Belgium,  what  foundations  of  power 
she  will  demand  as  necessary  guarantees.  But  one  fact 
our  enemies  must  clearly  realize  :  The  longer  and  the  more 
violently  they  wage  war  against  us  the  greater  will  grow 
the  guarantees  which  we  will  deem  necessary.  If  our 
enemies  desire  to  erect  a  barrier  between  Germany  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  for  all  times,  they  must  not  be 
astonished  if  we  fashion  our  future  in  accordance  with  this 
threat.  Neither  in  the  East  nor  in  the  West  must  our 
enemies  of  to-day  be  allowed  to  dispose  of  avenues  of  offence  1 
through  which  they  will  threaten  us  anew  to-morrow  with 
still  greater  effectiveness. 

"Why  it  is  well  known  that  France  had  only  made  its 
loan  to  Russia  on  condition  that  their  Polish  fortresses 
and  railway  lines  should  be  completed.  It  is  equally 
well  known  that  England  and  France  looked  upon 
Belgium  as  their  means  of  military  transit  to  reach  us. 
We  must  ensure  the  possibility  of  our  free  expansion 
against  these  dangers  by  political  and  military  means, 
and  we  must  also  secure  our  economic  expansion  against  j 
these  dangers.  Whatever  is  necessary  for  this  end  must 
be  attained.  /  do  not  believe  that  anybody  exists  in  our  I 
German  Fatherland  who  does  not  strive  for  this  aim" 

Nobody  can  interpret  these  words  otherwise  than  as  I 
an  avowal  of  the  aim  recognized  as  necessary,  i.e.  : 
that  Germany  should  dominate  in  the  West  over  Belgium, 
and  in  the  East  over  Poland.    {Deutsche  Macht  im  Westen  a 
tiber  Belgien  und  im  Osten  iiber  Poland  aufzurichten^)  i 
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This  same  idea  is  even  more  fully  expressed  in  the 
Chancellor's  speech  of  April  15,  1916.  He  says  :  "We 
started  out  to  defend  ourselves.  But  what  was  then  is 
no  more.  History  has  advanced  with  iron  steps,  there 
is  no  retracing  them.  It  was  not  our  intention  or  that 
of  Austria-Hungary  to  open  the  Polish  question;  the 
ordeal  of  battle  has  opened  it.  Now  it  stands  before  us 
and  asks  to  be  solved.  After  such  colossal  events  history 
knows  of  no  'status  quo  ante'.  The  Belgium  of  after  the 
war  will  not  be  the  Belgium  of  before  the  war.  The 
Poland  which  has  been  left  by  the  Russian  Chinovnic,  who 
even  in  haste  still  blackmails  for  his  bribe,  and  by  the 
Russian  Cossack,  who,  after  looting,  has  left  it  in  flames, 
no  longer  exists.  Even  members  of  the  Duma  have  openly 
admitted  that  they  cannot  imagine  the  Chinovnic  in  the 
place  where  more  recently  a  German  and  Austrian  and 
Pole  have  honestly  worked  for  this  unhappy  land.  Mr. 
Asquith  refers  in  his  conditions  of  peace  to  the  principle 
of  nationality.  If  he  does  this,  and  if  he  puts  himself  in 
the  place  of  his  unconquered  and  unconquerable  adversary, 
can  he  then  assume  that  Germany  will  voluntarily  re- 
store to  the  rule  of  reactionary  Russia  the  peoples  be- 
tween the  Baltic  and  the  Volhynian  swamps,  those 
peoples  which  Germany  and  her  ally  have  set  free, 
whether  they  be  Poles,  Lithuanians,  Baits  or  Letts?  No, 
Gentlemen,  Russia  must  not  be  again  allowed  for  the 
second  time  to  send  her  troops  to  the  undefended  bound- 
ary of  East  and  West  Prussia ;  not  again  to  prepare  with 
French  money  the  district  of  the  Vistula  as  the  avenue 
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of  her  incursions   into  undefended   Germany.  And, 
Gentlemen,  will  anybody  also  believe  that  we  will  hand 
over  the  lands  which  we  have  occupied  in  the  West,  on 
which  theiblood  of  our  people  has  flowed,  without  security 
for  our  future  ?    We  shall  forge  for  ourselves  material 
(reale)  guarantees  that  Belgium  is  not  to  be  built  up  as 
an  Anglo-French  vassal-state,  and  is  not  to  be  erected 
as  a  military  and  economic  bulwark  against  Germany. 
Here,  too,  there  exists  no  status  quo  ante ;  here,  too, 
Fate  does  not  retrace  her  steps  ;  here,  too,  Germany  can 
no  more  hand  over  the  suppressed  German  race  to  the 
process  of  Gallification  ( Verwelschung) ;  but  it  will  have 
assured  to  it,  responding  to  its  own  inherent  racial 
qualities,  full  development  on  the  basis  of  its  Dutch 
[?  Deutsch]  language  and  individuality."    These  words  of 
the  Chancellor  cannot  possibly  be  interpreted  in  any 
other  way  than  as  they  were  at  the  same  meeting  of  the 
Reichstag  by  the  Deputy  Spahn  :  "  Belgium,  which  must 
not  be  allowed  to  remain  a  bulwark  of  England,  will  come 
into  our  hands  politically,  strategically  {Militarisch)  and 
economically  ". 

Now  compare  these  words  with  the  expression  of  the 
war-aims  made  by  those  who  are  called  "  Landgrabbers  ". 
As  regards  Belgium,  both  in  substance  correspond  with 
one  another  completely  ;  as  regards  the  East,  the  de- 
mands of  the  Chancellor  exceed  several  of  the  demands 
of  the  most  loudly  abused  memorials  of  our  war-aims, 
especially  do  they  exceed  those  of  the  Alldeutsche  and[ 
of  the  Six  Associations.    France  was  not  mentioned 
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directly  by  the  Chancellor.  But  he  speaks  of  "  the 
districts  occupied  by  us  in  the  West  on  which  the  blood 
of  our  people  has  flowed ".  Does  this  not  include 
French  territory,  especially  the  mining  district  of  Briey- 
Longwy,  quite  indispensable  to  us,  so  urgently  de- 
manded by  all  petitions  and,  as  this  war  has  taught  us, 
necessary  for  our  successful  defence  so  long  as  the  sea 
may  be  closed  to  us  ?  How  can  Deputy  Scheidemann 
maintain,  without  contradiction  from  those  whom  he 
attacks,  that  the  Chancellor  had  repudiated  the  demands 
of  the  Six  Associations  as  grossly  excessive  ?  It  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  in  making  such  comparisons  that, 
in  all  our  statements,  the  dependence  of  our  aims  on  their 
realizability  from  the  military  point  of  view  has  been  em- 
phatically, has  always  been  clearly,  put  forward. 

This  has  been  especially  emphasized  in  the  Memorial 
"  Zur  Lage"  which  is  here  published.  It  stands  in  close 
relationship  to  a  similar  Memorial  edited  by  Andreas  Gil- 
demeister,  which  had  been  submitted  to  a  meeting  of  Ger- 
mans at  the  KUnstler  Haus  in  Berlin  on  June  20,  1915. 
The  latter  was  submitted  to  the  Chancellor  on  July  8, 191  5, 
and,  before  its  promoters  were  prohibited  from  soliciting 
further  signatures,  it  had  already  been  signed  by  1347 
men  of  academic  education,  on  which  account  it  has  been 
called  the  Manifesto  of  the  Intellectuals.  On  November 
13>  1915,  its  publication  was  forbidden.  But  on  the  same 
day  the  Memorial  "Zur  Lage"  went  to  Press,  as  the 
changed  circumstances  had  made  it  necessary  to  replace 
the  old  exposition  of  our  views  by  a  new  one.  During 
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the  printing,  completed  by  the  end  of  the  year,  only  a 
few  alterations  were  made.  The  Committee  were  obliged 
to  appear  before  the  public  as  the  "  Independent  Com- 
mittee for  a  German  Peace"  in  July,  1916,  because  of  the 
formation  of  another  Committee,  called  "  The  German 
National  Committee  for  the  Preparation  of  an  Honour- 
able Peace".  The  events  of  191 6  have  been  taken  into 
account  in  the  new  Memorial  "  Nochmals  Zur  Lage " 
which  was  completed  at  the  beginning  of  this  new  year. 

[The  opening  paragraphs  that  follow  were  no  doubt 
drawn  up  many  months  ago,  and  it  is  strange  that  the 
Manifesto  should  be  issued  without  modification  in  Janu- 
ary, 1917.] 

When  the  well-known  Manifesto  in  which  a  number  of 
like-minded  men  were  associated,  took  its  first  form — the 
basis  of  all  the  others — battles  were  still  raging  round  the 
snowy  passes  of  the  Carpathians.  The  Russians  had  crossed 
the  ridge  of  the  chain  in  several  places  and  were  beginning 
to  descend  upon  the  plains  of  Hungary.  Galicia,  except 
for  a  small  remnant,  was  in  their  power  ;  so  also  was  the 
Bukovina.  Even  on  June  20,  when  the  Manifesto  was  laid 
before  the  Government  in  the  Artists'  Hall  in  the  Bellevue- 
strasse  in  Berlin,  Lemberg  had  not  yet  passed  again  into  the 
hands  of  its  lawful  possessors,  and  the  Russians  dominated 
in  unshaken  strength  not  only  the  whole  of  the  Bobr 
and  the  Narew,  but  Warsaw  and  two- thirds  of  Congress 
Poland  on  this  side  of  the  Vistula,  whilst  on  the  frontier  of 
East  Prussia  only  a  narrow  strip  of  land  was  held  by  the 
Germans  in  any  secure  sort  of  way.    North  of  the  Niemen 
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alone,  a  daring  push  forward  had  carried  the  German  armies 
as  far  as  Kurland. 

To-day  the  position  of  things  is  very  different.  The 
whole  of  Congress  Poland,  the  governments  of  Kauen  [a  Pan- 
German  transformation  of  the  ordinary  name  Kowno]  and 
Kurland,  except  for  an  almost  negligible  remainder,  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  government  of  Vilna,  the  whole 
government  of  Grodno,  a  greater  part  of  Volhynia,  and  a 
lesser  part  of  Minsk,  have  been  occupied,  together  with  all 
their  fortified  places,  by  the  armies  of  the  allied  Central 
Powers.  The  Bukovina  is  again  free.  Only  in  the  extreme 
East  of  Galicia,  the  Russian  still  holds  his  own  in  a  region 
of  about  the  size  of  the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg.  Roughly 
'"oeaking  20,000,000  subjects  of  the  Czar — 20,000,000  of 
his  best  subjects — have  at  the  present  moment  been  taken 
away  from  his  domination.  Moreover,  the  merited  punish- 
ment has  been  inflicted  upon  the  stirrer-up  of  the  whole 
huge  conflagration  ;  the  fire  has  been  quenched  in  that 
Serbian  region  where  it  began.  Our  connection  with  Turkey 
has  been  secure ;  Bulgaria  is  fighting  on  our  side ;  the 
Balkan  States  which  are  still  neutral  will  hardly  now  range 
themselves  with  our  opponents. 

We  can  therefore  look  at  the  situation  with  other  eyes 
than  in  the  spring.  What  then  could  be  expressed  only  as 
a  hope,  has  for  a  considerable  part  become  a  reality.  Even 
the  champions  of  other  views,  who  then  thought  that  they 
would  hamper  our  movement  by  a  counter  action,  have 
been  obliged  to  recognize  the  power  of  facts.  The  time  has 
therefore  come  when  we  ought  to  put  the  question  to  our- 
selves whether  our  former  programme  is  fully  adequate  to 
present  conditions,  whether  a  new  form  should  not  be  found 
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for  the  view  in  which  we  are  united.  We  have  believed  it 
our  duty  to  answer  this  question  with  a  Yes. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  in  doing  this  we  hold  fast  to 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  our  first  Manifesto  in  their  full 
range — ideas  which  were  expressed  so  admirably  in  its 
Introduction.  Now,  too,  we  wish  to  keep  steadily  in  view 
the  fact  that  the  German  people  and  its  Emperor  preserved 
the  peace  for  forty-four  years,  preserved  it  to  the  last  limit 
allowed  by  national  honour  and  the  necessity  for  self-pre- 
servation ;  that  Germany,  in  spite  of  the  growing  power  and 
growing  numbers  of  its  people,  has  never  thought  of  conquer- 
ing beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  its  European  domain,  but 
that  it  was  obliged  to  go  forth  into  the  world-market  in 
order  to  secure  its  economic  existence  amongst  the  other 
nations  in  peaceful  competition.  We  wish  once  more  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  our  enemies  desire  to  confine  us  with- 
in these  narrow  limits  and  to  circumscribe  our  activity  in 
the  world-market,  essential  as  such  activity  was  to  our  life  ; 
that  they  formed  plans  which  went  as  far  as  the  annihilation 
of  the  German  Empire,  and  that  we  have  risen  up  against 
them  with  one  soul,  from  the  highest  to  the  least,  in  the 
consciousness  that  we  must  defend,  not  only  our  external 
political  and  economic  life,  but  above  all  our  inner  spiritual 
and  moral  life,  and  at  the  same  time  the  civilization  of 
Germany  and  of  Europe  against  the  barbarism  and  greed  for 
domination  manifested  by  our  Eastern  enemies,  against  the 
vindictiveness  and  commercial  envy  of  our  enemies  on  the 
West. 

What  was  true  six  months  ago,  that,  with  the  help  of  God, 
hand  in  hand  with  our  faithful  allies,  we  could  withstand  a 
world  full  of  enemies,  we  can  repeat  to-day  with  even  greater 
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justification — nay,  we  can  confidently  say,  "  We  shall  be 
completely  victorious ".  But  if  we  have  achieved  further 
successes,  we  have  also  made  further  sacrifices,  sacrifices  ex- 
acted from  every  one  of  us,  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  our 
people.  There  is  hardly  a  family  in  Germany  which  has  not 
had  to  give  up  some  of  its  blood,  which  has  not  found  itself 
limited,  cramped,  oppressed  in  its  daily  life.  It  is  a  natural 
feeling  to  desire  to  exact  retribution  for  such  sufferings  from 
our  opponents  who,  in  sinful  rashness,  have  brought  them 
upon  us.  But  such  feelings  are  not  to  be  our  guide. 
Neither  will  they  guide  us.  Bismarck's  nation  knows  that 
politics  are  no  act  of  vengeance.  But  it  also  knows  that  the 
State  can  only  be  maintained  and  secured  through  power.  We 
have  proved  ourselves  stronger  than  our  enemies,  let  us  see  that 
we  remain  stronger.  It  cannot,  it  must  not  suffice  us  what 
has  j been  expressed  by  those  who  make  counter-proposals  to 
our  own,  as  "the  proudly  won  assurance  that  Germany  need 
not  fear  even  a  world  of  enemies ".  We  require  the 
strongest  guarantees  in  the  shape  of  increased  and  lasting 
possessions.  This  is  the  feeling  which  exists  among  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  our  people,  even  down  to  the  very 
simplest.  Because  of  this  conviction,  because  we  aim  at 
securing  for  our  people  lasting  peace  and  lasting  prosperity 
in  such  a  form,  the  soldier  is  holding  out  in  the  trenches  and 
his  family  is  suffering  want  at  home.  If  we  are  to  be  de- 
ceived in  these  convictions,  and  in  these  hopes — as  happened 
100  years  ago  to  Prussia-Germany  after  the  great  War  of 
Liberation — the  consequences  would  be  far  more  disastrous 
than  they  were  then.  For  no  war  has  borne  in  its  womb  so 
weighty  a  decision  as  does  this  one.  The  decision  will  mean, 
whether  our  people  will  in  the  future  retain  in  their  own  hands 
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the  direction  of  their  fate  or  whether  they  will  have  doled  out 
to  them  by  foreigners  their  share  in  the  goods  of  this  world. 
With  us  it  is  the  question  "to  be  or  not  to  be  "  ;  our  exist- 
ence as  a  great  nation  is  at  stake. 

Thus  it  is  the  duty  of  every  individual  to  choose  his  side 
and  to  formulate  an  opinion.  Only  a  determined  people 
can  have,  and  deserves  to  have,  a  strong  Government.  But 
a  Government  capable  of  decided  action  can  and  must  be 
strengthened  by  a  clear  and  weighty  public  opinion.  In  its 
own  interest  an  intelligent  Government  ought  to  desire  this. 
Before  all,  however,  in  order  to  create,  to  clarify,  and  to 
determine  such  public  opinion,  men  are  designated  who, 
through  education  and  position,  are  its  natural  leaders  and 
protagonists. 

When  in  what  follows  we  venture  to  develop  our  plan  in 
detail,  we  do  this  with  the  full  consciousness  that  zve  must 
distinguish  betiueen  the  war-aims  for  which  tve  must  strive, 
and  t/ie  conditions  of  peace  which  can  be  obtained ;  and,  that 
in  what  we  may  say  we  cannot  expect  agreement  in  every  re- 
spect. The  final  arrangements  will  depend  too  completely 
upon  the  success  of  our  arms  for  us  to  be  able  definitely  to 
set  out  at  this  moment  the  lines  to  be  followed  ;  the  con- 
ception of  what  is  necessary  or  desirable  depends  upon  too 
many  conditions  to  admit  of  an  absolute  form.  Nevertheless 
it  is  important  that  all  those  who  are  convinced  that  a  lasting 
peace  can  only  be  at  tamed  through  the  increase  of  our  power 
should  not  desist  from  considering  and  discussing  in  detail  the 
separate  issues.  The  official  decision  must  be  left  to  our  politi- 
cal leaders  in  co-operation  with  the  military  leaders  and  their 
economic  and  financial  advisers. 
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1.  France. 

In  the  West  the  beginning  of  the  war  brought  us  quick 
and  brilliant  successes.  But  the  rapid  course  of  victory  had 
to  be  interrupted,  because  the  Russian  advance,  begun  long 
before  the  beginning  of  the  war,  made  it  necessary  for  us  to 
withdraw  considerable  forces  to  the  East  from  the  West. 
Thus,  for  over  a  year  since  the  fall  of  Antwerp  (October  9, 
1 9 14),  the  advance  had  to  give  way  to  a  form  of  siege-war- 
fare. It  has  not  been  possible  to  break  into  any  of  the  links 
in  the  chain  of  strong  fortresses  by  which  France  blocks  the 
way  on  its  Eastern  frontier.  Nor  has  it,  up  to  this  moment, 
been  possible  to  place  in  German  hands  any  portion  of  the 
French  coast  bordering  on  the  English  Channel.  It  is  im- 
possible to  determine  when  our  military  leaders  will  think 
that  the  moment  has  arrived  again  to  take  the  offensive,  and 
to  break  down  the  Franco-English  resistance.  But  what 
remains  certain  is,  that  we  must  win  from  France  by  our 
military  superiority  the  part  of  her  territory  which  she  must 
hand  over  to  us,  the  more  so  as  the  French  have  succeeded, 
owing  to  the  unfavourable  nature  of  our  boundaries,  as  com- 
pared with  the  strength  of  the  fortifications  of  Belfort,  in 
establishing  themselves  in  German  territory,  in  Upper  Alsace 
and  in  the  Southern  Vosges,  so  that  we  have  not  up  till  now 
been  able  to  shake  her  position  there. 

All  the  same,  our  position  as  regards  Fratice  remains  en- 
tirely favourable.  The  districts  which  we  occupy  contain 
one-tenth  of  the  population  of  France.  They  are  still  more 
important  in  their  bearing  upon  the  economic  life  of  France  ; 
for  they  constitute  industrially  the  richest  part,  and  are  far 
above  the  average  in  their  tax-bearing  capacity.  France 
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misses  them  painfully.  They  include  the  mining  districts 
of  Briey-Longwy,  which  border  on  Metz,  and  on  our 
own  industrial  districts  of  Lorraine ;  and  the  future  posses- 
sion of  this  district  is  an  economic  necessity  for  us.  How 
far  other  parts  of  French  territory  which  we  now  occupy 
should  be  retained  by  us  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  is  a 
military  question,  as  well  as  whether  parts  of  Fiance  which 
are  not  yet  in  our  possession,  such  as  Belfort,  the  western 
slopes  of  the  Vosges,  Toul,  Verdun,  and  portions  of  the 
coast  bordering  the  English  Channel,  should  be  taken. 
That  our  arms  will  also  here  be  victorious,  whenever  our 
military  leaders  think  that  our  forces  are  ready  for  a  decisive 
action,  we  firmly  believe. 

It  is  beyond  all  question  that,  to  refrain  from  such  a  de- 
cision, and  forfeit  our  better  protection  against  France,  would 
meet  with  keen  opposition  from  a  great  number  of  our  own 
people.  France  has  for  centuries  done  everything  to  keep 
us  weak  and  disunited ;  our  Empire  had  to  be  won  through 
the  fight  against  our  malevolent  neighbour.  She  has  not 
since  then  desisted  from  persecuting  us  by  her  hatred, 
although  we  have  not  been  wanting  in  endeavours  to  con- 
ciliate her.  In  the  present  war  she  has  done  her  best  to 
manifest  her  blind  rage  in  action.  However  much  we  may 
attribute  to  the  frivolous  excitability  of  the  Gallic  tempera- 
ment, there  still  remains  a  heavy  debt  to  pay.  This  explains 
the  widely-held  conviction  among  our  own  people  that  it  is 
necessary  once  for  all  to  settle  our  account  with  this  adver- 
sary, to  weaken  her  to  such  a  degree  that  she  can  never 
again  be  dangerous  to  us.  Is  this  possible,  even  after  our 
complete  victory?  Is  it  possible  to  succeed  in  this  war? 
Who  can  answer  these  questions  ?    Bismarck's  well-known 
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words  are  referred  to  in  using  the  expression  "  saigner  a 
bla?ic'\  He  defined  the  spirit  in  which  the  next  Franco- 
German  war  was  to  be  carried  on,  and  his  prophecy  was  not 
incorrect.  But  that  does  not  yet  mean  that  the  result  of 
the  war  will  necessarily  correspond  to  this. 

To  determine  the  concessions  which  we  must  exact  from 
France  we  must  remember  the  fact  that  our  rivalry  with  her 
differs  essentially  from  our  rivalry  with  England  and  Russia. 
But  the  opinion  often  expressed  that  our  Western  neighbours 
are  a  decaying  nation,  which  is  bound  to  continue  in  its  de- 
cline, must  be  met  with  serious  doubts.  The  energy  with 
which  the  French  have  founded  a  large  colonial  empire  in 
the  last  decades,  and  especially  turned  Northern  Africa  to 
their  use,  as  well  as  the  manifestation  of  their  power  in  the 
present  war,  arouse  grave  doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of 
such  an  opinion.  Still,  it  remains  a  fact  that  the  French 
nation  hardly  increases  in  itself,  and  that  it  is  far  from  pos- 
sessing future  potentialities  such  as  are  enjoyed  by  England 
and  Russia.  We  are  stronger  than  France,  and  will  remain 
her  superior  increasingly  from  decade  to  decade. 

2.  Belgium. 

That  this  is  not  the  case  to  the  same  extent  as  regards 
England  influences  our  views  on  the  Belgian  question. 

We  have  brought  this  small  neighbouring  state  into  our 
hands  with  the  rapid  grasp  of  victory.  The  same  reasons 
which  forced  us  to  do  this  also  force  us  to  continue  our  hold 
in  the  future.  Had  Belgium  accepted  the  offer  which  we 
made  when  we  entered  her  territory,  we  might  have  lived  on 
in  the  belief  that  in  a  later  war  she  could  not  become  a  tool 
in  the  hands  of  our  neighbours.    Whoever  still  holds  such 
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opinions,  and  still  more  dares  to  express  them,  commits  a 
crime  against  our  people.  There  is  only  one  alternative  : 
Belgium  must  remain  under  German  domination  [Oberleitung) 
or  it  will  become  a  weapon  against  us  in  the  hands  of  our 
enemies.  That  they  would  use  this  weapon  more  rapidly 
and  with  greater  skill  in  any  future  war  than  at  the  beginning 
of  this  war,  nobody  dare  doubt.  We  must  reckon  with  this 
fact  as  undeniable.  The  most  vulnerable  part  of  our  country 
lies  in  immediate  proximity  to  this  gate  of  attack  ;  the  most 
important  centres  of  our  industry  could  be  snatched  from  us 
by  a  rapid  grasp.  It  would  be  a  loss  which  would  almost 
make  a  continuation  of  a  war  impossible.  We  cannot  de- 
termine whether  fortifications  could  defend  us  from  it ;  they 
would  have  to  be  greatly  extended.  On  the  other  hand  there 
exists  no  better  line  of  attack  for  the  German  army  in  a  future 
war  ivith  France  than  Belgium.  In  considering  the  terms  of 
peace  as  regards  France,  ive  must  remember  that  here  in 
Belgium,  even  without  the  cession  of  French  territory,  a  weighty 
advantage  over  France  could  be  gained. 

Above  all,  the  domination  of  Belgium  improves  our  position 
against  England. 

It  is  not  without  good  reason  that,  from  the  very  first 
moment  in  which  England  took  part  in  continental  policy 
down  to  the  present  day,  she  has  upheld  the  principle 
that  Belgium  must  not  be  acquired  by  a  first-class  Power. 
Her  coast  approaches  that  of  England  to  within  about  40 
knots,  while  the  distance  from  Heligoland  to  the  nearest 
point  of  the  English  coast  approximates  240  knots.  Nothing 
would  prevent  the  construction  of  a  fortified  harbour  on  the 
marshy  coast  of  Flanders,  which  could  not  be  successfully 
attacked  even  by  the  most  powerful  fleet.    The  mouth  of  the 
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Scheldt  is  in  the  possession  of  Holland  ;  but  the  way  from 
Antwerp  or  Ostend  or  Zeebrugge  is  only  about  10  kilom. 
longer  than  our  Kiel  Canal !  We  should  have  a  maritime 
position  which  England  would  seriously  take  to  heart  before 
she  would  again  attack  us  in  war.  And  only  through  fear 
can  England  be  indticed  to  admit  of a  freedom  of  the  seas  which 
is  more  than  nominal.  A  written  agreement  concerning  such 
freedom  is  worthless,  be  it  through  the  special  adhesion  of  Eng- 
land or  through  a?iy  Hague  Convention.  On  this  point  we 
are  surely  sufficiently  enlightened.  But  that  we  need  this 
freedom  of  the  seas,  in  order  to  survive  in  the  competition 
of  nations,  on  that  point  we  are  united,  even  to  the  pacifists. 
All  neutral  peoples,  even  those  in  maritime  countries, 
would  greet  with  joy  this  freedom  ;  they  would  become 
reconciled  to  the  order  of  things  through  which  we  might 
enforce  it.  [This  evidently  was  written  in  anticipation 
of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare.]  Even  the  Dutch,  who 
feel  the  pressure  of  English  sea  power,  understand  this  pain- 
fully. As  it  is  they  have  only  the  choice  between  the 
Anglo-French  or  the  Germans  for  their  southern  neighbours. 
It  is  false  to  say  that  they  prefer  the  former  to  the  latter. 
But  "the  annexation  or  incorporation  (Angliederung)  of 
politically  independent  people,  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  such  independence,  is  to  be  condemned  ".  Thus  says 
the  Memoir  in  opposition  to  us.  It  is  true  that  it  adds,  that 
"  districts  which  we  are  to  evacuate  must  not  be  turned  into 
bulwarks  for  our  enemies,  and  that  no  rival  of  Germany  must 
be  allowed  to  establish  himself  there,"  and  furthermore  says  : 
"  The  possibility  must  not  exist  that  the  inimical  feelings 
of  the  inhabitants  should  be  turned  into  inimical  actions 
which  threaten  the  peace  and  security  of  our  borders ". 
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Against  such  dangers  the  upholders  of  these  views  trust 
"  that  it  will  be  possible  to  choose  efficient  means  to 
strengthen  them,  and  to  anticipate  dangers  ".  We  are  not 
told  what  means  are  considered  efficient.  Those,  which  by 
circuitous  paths  should  lead  to  "  annexation,"  are  expressly 
excluded.  But  are  there  any  others  ?  Does  not  history 
furnish  numerous  examples  ?  Is  it  possible  to  enforce  the 
right  of  foreign  occupation  of  fortresses,  the  limitation  of 
military  autonomy,  let  us  say,  in  the  limitation  of  the  army, 
the  withdrawal  of  the  right  to  make  foreign  alliances  or 
treaties — 'in  fact,  to  maintain  independent  foreign  relations — 
is  it  possible  to  enforce  these  without  arousing  "  the  inimical 
feelings  of  the  inhabitants  which  will  readily  be  turned  into 
inimical  actions,"  and  which  then  again  "  lead  by  circuitous 
paths  to  annexation  "  ;  or,  to  force  us  to  give  up  all  the 
rights  we  had  acquired  ?  What,  for  instance,  to-day  (when 
a  fortress  is  something  quite  different  from  what  it  was  100 
or  200  years  ago),  is  the  right  of  occupation  of  a  fortress 
without  the  possession  of  the  land  on  which  it  is  erected  ? 
Or  are  we  to  found  our  future  relations  with  Belgium  merely 
on  the  treaty  of  peace  made  by  one  state  with  another  and 
build  up  again  this  monarchy  in  her  former  state  of  inde- 
pendence, only  demanding  an  indemnity  ?  Such  an  end  to 
this  war  would  surely  be  felt  by  the  German  people  as  the 
frivolous  bartering  of  the  blood  which  it  has  poured  out  in 
streams  on  the  battlefields  of  Belgium.  We  require  safer 
guarantees  after  our  experiences. 

To  attain  them,  the  position  of  Belgium  itself  will  help. 
"  The  Belgian  nation  is  politically  independent,  and  is  ac- 
customed to  independence."  This  statement  surely  requires 
qualification.     Belgium  became  a  state  only  two  genera- 
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tions  ago,  never  having  been  one  before,  at  most  only  pos- 
sessing unity  for  administrative  purposes.  "A  national 
unity  "  it  never  has  known,  least  of  all  in  the  days  of  its  full 
political  independence.  For  just  in  this  latest  period  the 
Germanic  part,  i.e.  the  more  numerous  and  the  more  wealthy, 
has  again  come  to  the  consciousness  and  the  full  growth  of 
its  national  individuality,  resting  upon  its  past  and  its  unity 
of  language.  This  more  numerous  and  more  wealthy  part 
of  the  population  inhabits  the  district  in  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Liege,  all  leading  cities,  rich  in  historical  and 
cultured  memories  (Brussels  had  in  1900  only  17  per  cent 
of  inhabitants  who  only  spoke  French)  belong.  There  now 
exists  in  the  land  a  deep  line  of  cleavage.  The  political 
opposition  against  the  Germans,  which  this  war  has  aroused 
in  every  part  of  the  country,  would  remain  the  lasting  senti- 
ment of  the  people  if  the  Belgian  state  were  restored  to  its 
former  independence.  But  if  a  German  domination  (Ober- 
leitung),  with  the  determined  separation  of  the  Germanic  and 
Romance  districts  of  t/te  country,  were  introduced,  helping  the 
Flemings  in  the  schools,  in  the  Courts,  in  the  administration, 
a?id  granting  adequate  rights  in  political  representation  to  this 
section,  it  can  be  assured  a  ready  acceptance  and  will  attach  to 
itself  this  Germanic  part  of  the  country  more  and  more  rapidly 
from  year  to  year.  Our  worshippers  of  culture  ought  to 
realize  that  the  value  of  Belgium  to  civilization,  its  brilliant 
historical  fame,  rest  with  the  Flemings,  not  with  the  Wal- 
loons, exclusively  with  the  Flemings. 

The  task  remains  to  save  this  Kultur,  German  in  race  and 
in  essence,  from  being  covered  and  hidden  by  French  varnish. 

If  Belgium  is  restored  to  independence,  its  Germanic  char- 
acter is  lost  ;  this  can,  at  best,  vegetate  on,  as  was  the  case 
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in  the  Spanish  and  Austrian  periods.  The  French  language 
and  French  manners,  already  outwardly  so  predominant  that 
the  average  German  who  entered  the  country  hardly  could 
recognize  his  racial  relationship,  that  even  our  official  repre- 
sentatives had  become  accustomed  to  regard  Belgium  as  a 
purely  French  country — this  predominance  will  grow  still 
greater  when  it  will  mean  for  the  Belgians  protection  against 
German  influence.  TJie  foremost  requisite  for  an  effective  at- 
tachment {Angliederung)  will,  therefore,  be  the  complete  separa- 
tion of  the  Flemings  from  the  Walloons ;  this  implies  the 
dissolution  of  the  Belgian  State  and  a  purely  Flemish  Govern- 
ment and  administration  for  the  Germanic  parts,  i.e.  for  the 
more  populous  nortliern  half  of  Belgium.  That  the  Flemings 
adopted  Dutch  for  their  literary  language  a  generation  ago  is 
most  favourable.  Their  newly-awakened  national  character 
has  thus  gained  strong  support  in  their  northern  neighbours, 
and  also  produces  a  gratifying  strengthening  of  the  national 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Dutch.  Nearly  ten  million  repre- 
sentatives of  the  same  language  !  There  are  ways  of  bring- 
ing the  Flemings  again  into  touch  with  scientific  instruction, 
which  to-day  is  given  them  exclusively  in  French,  forming  a 
cancer  eating  into  the  vitality  of  the  Flemish  people  of  which 
the  noblest  among  them  are  painfully  conscious.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  govern  the  Walloon  remainder  of  the  country 
uniformly.  The  districts  of  the  Ardennes  and  the  Meuse 
(the  military  domination  of  which  is  especially  important), 
can  be  organized  separately.  The  Belgian  province  of 
Luxemburg  belonged  from  1815  to  1839  to  the  German 
Confederation  ;  in  the  easternmost  arrondissement  (Arel) 
German  is  spoken  even  to-day.  That  the  accretion  of  Bel- 
gium would  bring  us  an  important  increase  in  economic 
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power  need  only  be  lightly  indicated.  In  proportion  to  its 
inhabitants,  Belgium  has  after  Holland  by  far  the  largest 
foreign  trade  of  any  country  in  the  world  ;  to  a  degree  it 
owes  this  favoured  position  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  means 
of  exit  for  Germany.  The  enormous  commerce  of  Antwerp 
is  fed  by  import  into  the  German  Hinterla?id,  and  to  a  still 
greater  degree  by  its  exports  from  that  country.  Not  only 
in  trade,  but  in  manufacture  as  well  the  part  which  Germany 
plays  in  Belgium  is  exceedingly  important.  It  is  evident 
that  the  fusion  with  the  German  economic  districts  will  still 
further  increase  it.  The  Hinterland  of  Westphalia  and  the 
Rhine,  the  whole  of  the  Rhine  district  as  far  as  Mannheim, 
nay,  as  far  as  Strasbourg,  would  then  be  able  to  bring  their 
entire  strength  into  the  expansion  of  world  trade.  It  can 
hardly  be  over-emphasized  that  our  Fatherland  will  stand  in 
the  greatest  need  of  the  increase  of  its  industry  after  this 
war.  The  efforts  of  our  enemies,  not  only  to  interrupt  our 
communications  abroad  but  utterly  to  destroy  them,  will  not 
fail  to  meet  with  some  success.  They  will  make  themselves 
felt  for  a  long  time.  But  Germany  cannot  do  without  the 
export  of  its  industrial  produce  ;  the  life  of  millions  of  its 
inhabitants  depends  upon  it,  in  some  respects  also  the  readi- 
ness of  our  military  forces.  //  certainly  is  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  the  interests  of  the  "  Barons  of  the  factory  chimney  on 
the  Rhine"  or  the  "  Ironmasters  and  colliery  owners"  but  of 
the  welfare  of  a  most  important  part  of  our  nation,  the  neglect 
of  which  would  bitterly  recoil  upon  us. 

3.  Russia. 

Quite  different  are  the  rights  which  Germany  must  assert 
and  the  demands  which  she  must  put  forward  in  the  East. 
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Since  the  wars  of  liberation  it  has  been  a  fundamental 
principle  of  Prussian-German  policy  during  two  generations 
to  maintain  good  relations  with  Russia.  This  has  been  to 
our  advantage.  Without  such  relations  our  Empire  could 
not  have  been  founded.  But  they  are  much  mistaken  who 
think  that  Russia  took  this  stand  for  any  other  reason  than 
that  she  would  find  it  to  her  advantage,  and  actually  did 
find  it  so.  Even  in  the  times  of  Frederick  William  III 
and  Frederick  William  IV  these  relations  have  repeatedly 
been  disturbed,  and  the  designed  estrangement  at  once 
began  when  Germany  did  not  comply  with  the  demands  of 
Russia  in  Oriental  affairs.  To-day  the  situation  is  such  that 
Russia  sees  in  Germany  the  chief  impediment  to  the  realization 
of  her  Oriental  ambitions,  and  such  actually  is  the  case.  A 
reconciliation  is  not  possible  unless  Russia  gives  up  the  ambi- 
tions which  have  urged  her  on  during  the  last  two  centuries. 
No  thoughtful  person  will  expect  that  she  will  do  this. 
Whoever  expects  our  present  policy  to  be  influenced  by  the 
hope  of  a  future  alliance  with  Russia  is  greatly  mistaken. 
The  terrible  danger  which  threatens  us  from  Russia  rests 
above  all  upon  the  almost  unlimited  potentialities  of  develop- 
ment of  that  mighty  Empire.  Its  population  increases  too 
rapidly  for  our  comfort  ;  even  to-day  it  is  twice  as  great 
as  that  of  Germany,  and  will  attain  a  much  larger  superiority 
in  another  generation  or  two.  Hardly  less  than  the  number 
of  the  inhabitants  the  wealth  and  capacities  of  the  popula- 
tion are  growing  ;  the  agricultural  reforms  which  have  just 
been  initiated  give  to  the  peasant  stock  of  Russia  a  hitherto 
unknown  strength  and  importance,  and,  above  all,  strengthen 
Great  Russia.  In  contrast  to  this,  there  is  a  certain  stag- 
nation in  the  inner  development  of  Germany.    There  is  an 
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ominous  slowing  down  in  the  increase  of  the  population 
against  which  can  only  be  set  the  growth  of  the  larger  cities 
which  absorb  the  excess  of  the  rural  population.  Our  rural 
population  has  not  increased  since  1870  !  But  upon  this 
the  strength  of  our  people  ultimately  rests ;  this  is  the  vital 
source  of  its  power.  Our  agriculture  could  still  feed  us  dur- 
ing this  war ;  but  there  is  a  limit  marked  out  for  it  by  the 
circumscribed  area  of  the  land,  even  under  the  very  best  con- 
ditions of  cultivation  ;  and  the  difficulty  of  the  task  increases 
constantly.  The  country  itself  only  offers  new  sites  for  settle- 
ment to  a  very  limited  degree.  The  preponderance  of  the  urban 
and  the  industrial  populations  will  still  further  grow.  We 
absolutely  require  an  enlargement  of  our  agrarian  basis.  This 
can  only  be  found  in  the  East,  not  in  the  over-populated  West ; 
but  in  the  East  this  is  possible. 

The  western  districts  of  Russia  adjoining  our  East-Prussian 
borders  contain  agricultural  areas  which  are  waiting  for  ir- 
rigation and  cultivation  on  a  large  scale.  Their  agriculture 
stands  on  a  much  lower  level  than  the  German ;  a  great  in- 
crease of  productiveness,  double  the  amount,  or  even  more, 
is  possible.  Expatriation  of  the  present  inhabitants  has 
been  mentioned.  That  at  first  sounds  hard.  But,  in  fact, 
it  has  already  begun  in  wide  districts.  The  Russians  have 
not  given  up  their  old  Asiatic  methods  even  now.  They 
have  forced  not  only  thousands  but  millions  eastwards.  Not 
many  of  them  will  see  their  homes  again.  If  the  Tsar  again 
becomes  master,  he  will  send  his  "  Great  Russians,"  and  we 
shall  have  the  Russian  mudjik,  the  strength  and  kerneFof  the 
Russian  army,  close  upon  our  Prussian  borders. 

It  has  been  objected  that  we  have  not  people  enough  to 
settle  anew  these  forsaken  lands.    Are  there  not  now  more 
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than  a  million  and  a  half  German  agricultural  settlers  in 
Russia,  faithful  and  devoted  to  their  employers,  models  to 
their  neighbours  as  tillers  of  the  soil  ?  These  families  are 
now  driven  from  their  homes  into  misery,  while  the  men  are 
bleeding  for  the  Tsar.  We  can  create  for  them  a  new  home  : 
are  we  not  to  do  it  ?  Will  our  Government  not  be  called 
to  account  if  they  fail  to  do  it  ?  And,  will  there  not  be  found 
among  our  returned  warriors  thousands,  nay  hundreds  of 
thousands,  who  will  gladly  accept  a  rural  homestead  if  they 
can  have  it  ?  Is  the  longing  for  the  possession  of  a  farm  not 
ingrained  among  all  our  people  ?  And  how  does  the  Ger- 
man emigrant  feel  to-day  in  the  northern  interior  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  whither  he  has  emigrated  in  such 
large  numbers,  or  in  southern  Brazil,  or  in  South  Africa,  or 
in  Australia  ?  Is  the  possibility  excluded  that  he  may  turn 
his  face  homewards  instead  ?  We  have  this  opportunity — 
surely  the  last — to  bring  our  economic  forces  back  to  a  certain 
equilibrium,  to  create  a  "counterpoise"  to  "-the  industrializa- 
tion and  urbanization  of  our  people,"  and  to  give  them  new 
guarantees  for  their  "  bodily,  moral,  and  intellectual  health," 
which  only  country  life  can  give.  We  must  not  miss  this  chance. 
To  hear  the  rustling  of  the  Divinity,  and  to  seize  His  robes, 
that  is,  as  Bismarck  says,  the  whole  art  of  the  Statesman. 
He  acted  thus.  This  master-skill  ought  not  to  be  wholly 
lost  among  us.  Now  that  we  have  been  forced  to  wage  war, 
we  ought  not  to  let  fall  the  sword  from  our  hand  before  we  have 
assured  our  future.  Our  eastern  boundaries  must  not  remain 
where  they  are.  We  felt,  during  those  terrible  weeks,  how 
the  weight  of  the  immense  Russian  power  pressed  upon  the 
fertile  fields  of  our  Empire  and  our  State.  Kdnigsberg, 
Posen  and  Breslau,  nay  Dantzig,  lie  within  their  grasp.  We 
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must  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  changing  all  this.  Who 
dares  talk  of  conquest  when  one  snatches  the  weapons  from 
the  robber  who  attacks  us  and  carries  them  home  as  the  sign 
of  victory  ? 

But  besides  the  military  difficulties,  there  are  others  which 
would  result  from  the  extension  of  our  boundaries  towards 
the  East,  which,  however,  have  already  to  a  considerable 
degree  been  overcome.  The  mass  of  the  population  in  these 
neighbouring  districts  under  Russian  rule  are  not  Germans. 
We  must  make  clear  to  ourselves  their  future,  especially  as 
to  our  relation  to  the  Poles.  The  current  conception  of 
centuries  of  enmity  between  Germans  and  Poles  is  not 
correct.  Germany  has  been  less  often  at  war  with  the  Poles 
than  with  any  one  of  her  neighbours.  It  was  only  the 
partition  which  produced  the  opposition.  But  had  this  not 
occurred,  the  whole  Polish  Empire  would  have  come  under 
Russian  rule,  which  would  have  meant  the  downfall  of  the 
Brandenburg- Prussian  State.  Through  the  last  partition 
Prussia  became  the  neighbour  of  Russia,  which  it  never  was 
before.  Through  this  the  Polish  question  became  the 
Russian  question,  and  the  Russian  the  Polish  ;  they  cannot 
now  be  separated  from  one  another. 

We  have  been  able,  in  co-operation  with  our  Allies,  to 
carry  our  arms  far  into  Russia,  especially  towards  the 
northern  parts  of  our  boundaries,  though  not  beyond  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  old  Polish  Empire.  Still — what 
must  not  be  overlooked — -far  beyond  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Polish  race.  Of  the  20  millions  of  Russian  subjects  who, 
at  present,  are  under  the  military  rule  of  the  German  and 
Austro-Hungarian  armies,  only  about  9  millions  live  in  the 
compactly  defined  districts  where  Polish  is  spoken.  When 
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Polish  leaders  speak  of  20  million  members  of  their  own 
people  who  have  voluntarily  joined  the  Central  Powers, 
this  is  a  gross  misstatement  of  the  actual  facts.  The  last 
(and  only)  census  of  the  Russian  Empire  in  1897  gave 
7,930,000  Poles,  of  whom  6,750,000  live  in  the  government 
called  Warsaw  (Congress-Polen). 

East  Prussia,  in  more  than  one  sense  the  centra! province  of 
the  Prussian  State,  must  lie  protected  against  the  repetition  of 
the  Russian  atrocities  from  which  it  has  suffered. 

Were  Russia  to  be  victorious,  she  would  certainly  arrange 
Polish  affairs  only  and  exclusively  in  her  own  interests. 
Exactly  the  same  is  our  own  duty  towards  those  living  now, 
and  to  posterity. 

We  must  fervently  pray  for  the  further  success  of  our 
arms  in  the  North.  Nowhere  was  the  advent  of  the  Germans 
felt  as  a  liberation  as  much  as  in  Kurland.  Down  to  the 
humblest  man  our  people  had  the  feeling  as  they  entered, 
that  they  had  come  into  German  territory.  Progress  beyond 
the  Dvina  would  increase  and  strengthen  still  further  this 
feeling.  Livonia,  Kurland,  Esthonia  have  been  for  more 
than  seven  centuries  sister-countries  united  through  German  ' 
traditions.  It  is  true  that  the  Germans  do  not  yet  represent 
10  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants;  but  their  character  filters 
through  the  whole,  impresses  its  stamp  upon  all,  and  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  adjoining  countries,  as  is  at  once 
apparent.  It  is  only  malignity  or  ignorance  which  can  charge 
the  Germans  with  having  suppressed,  or  even  exploited, 
the  Letto-Esthonian  population.  Whatever  has  been  of 
advantage  to  the  commonwealth  in  that  country  was  intro- 
duced, and  is  maintained  only  through  the  Germans.  If 
the  separation  of  certain  districts  from  the  Russian  Empire 
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is  to  be  aimed  at,  we  must  also  give  an  answer  to  the 
question  as  to  how  they  are  to  be  organized  in  the  future. 

Germany  is  called  a  racial  state  (Nazionalstaat),  and  one 
may  admit  this,  in  spite  of  strong  admixtures  in  the  East, 
west,  and  north.  But  just  these  admixtures  with  the  difficulties 
inherent  in  them,  imply  a  warning  against  further  absorption 
of  foreigners ,  who  might  take  part  in  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  Empire.  The  inhabitants  of  new  dominions  [Herr- 
schaftsgebiete)  must  retain  their  internal  organization. 

These  problems  which  require  solution  are  certainly  diffi- 
cult. But  cannot  Germany,  which  has  at  its  disposal  such 
brilliant  leaders  in  the  Army,  not  also  find  men  for  Govern- 
ment and  administration  ?  We  live  in  great  times  ;  are  they 
not  to  produce  great  things  ?  Is  our  nation  wanting  in  the 
courage  that  dares  to  shape  conditions  with  a  boldness  such 
as  Germany  requires  ?  The  time  has  come  and  will  not  come 
again  !  Either  now  or  never  must  we  rend  the  net  which 
the  power  and  craft  of  the  Muscovite  is  endeavouring  to 
throw  over  our  heads.  It  is  a  question  of  our  existence, 
and  710  compromise  is  conceivable  to  which  the  weightiest  ob- 
jections might  not  be  raised ;  the  weightiest  of  all  is  the  reten- 
tion of  the  boundaries  as  they  now  are.  In  so  many  things  we 
have  looked  towards  England,  and  we  have  taken  England 
as  our  model.  Let  us  recall  the  way  in  which  England  rules 
her  scattered  possessions  all  over  the  earth,  by  everywhere 
adapting  herself  to  the  diversity  of  needs.  Nobody  who  has 
the  advancement  of  civilization  at  heart  can  desire  the  in- 
crease of  Russian  power. 

4.  England. 

We  all  agree  that  our  relations  to  England  must  be 
fundamentally  revised.    Our  Government  and  our  people 
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were  accustomed  and  inclined  to  meet  our  cousins  on  the 
other  side  of  the  German  Sea  in  a  friendly  spirit.  It  seemed 
as  if  historical  reminiscences  and  intellectual  affinity  drew 
both  nations  together.  The  direction  of  our  foreign  policy 
for  many  years  aimed  at  a  fair  and  honest  understand- 
ing with  the  great  maritime  power.  The  result  has  been  a 
complete  failure,  the  shipwreck  of  all  our  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions. Though  Russia  as  the  protector  of  Serbia  gave  the 
initiative  for  this  war,  England  was  and  remains  the  chief 
culprit. 

How  can  we  protect  ourselves  against  a  repetition  of  such 
sad  experiences  ?  Exchange  of  goods  will  naturally  again 
take  place  ;  but  we  believe  it  is  possible  to  shake  the  firm 
position  of  England  as  the  world  market  for  many  products. 
As  the  intermediary  of  international  finance,  she  ought  to  be 
excluded  under  all  circumstances.  "The  freedom  of  the 
seas  "  is  in  everybody's  mouth.  We  have  already  said  that 
this  cannot  he  secured  through  treaties.  Only  through  power 
can  other  maritime  nations  force  from  England  due  regard  for 
their  rights  ;  and  we  do  not  yet  possess  such  power ;  the 
neutrals  who  do  possess  it  do  not  dream  of  using  it.  For 
us  everything  depends  upon  the  further  success  of  our  arms. 

Still,  there  are  some  points  within  the  Turkish  Empire  in 
which  England  is  vulnerable,  and,  with  the  help  of  God,  we 
may  strike  her  there. 

5.  Turkey. 

Our  relations  with  Turkey  have  in  reality  been  the  causes 
which  have  drawn  us  into  this  war.  In  the  Balkan  war  of 
191 2  and  1913  it  was  made  clear  to  us  that  the  disruption 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  which  was  to  follow  that  of  the 
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Hapsburg  Monarchy,  was  the  ultimate  aim  for  which  it  was 
begun.  This  we  could  not  allow,  and  we  had  to  risk  every- 
thing for  the  preservation  of  our  Allied  Empires.  We  can 
now,  to  some  extent,  pay  back  England  for  her  activity  in 
weakening  our  world  commerce  in  Turkey  and  the  neighbour- 
countries.  The  economic  competition  of  England,  France, 
Russia,  and  Italy,  which,  especially  in  the  last  years,  has 
made  itself  felt  with  such  exacting  assertiveness  against  us, 
who  were  the  pioneers,  must  be  repressed.  Against  all 
English  claims,  the  Bagdad  Railway  must  be  extended  by 
us  to  the  open  sea.  Unimpeded  transportation  overland 
from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  even  to  India 
itself ! 

6.  Austria-Hungary. 

Our  relation  to  Austria-Hungary  occupies  the  thoughts 
of  most  people  in  Germany.  All  are  agreed  that  it  ought 
to  be  still  more  closely  knit  up.  But  everybody  who  more 
seriously  studies  the  question  realizes  that  there  are  great 
difficulties.  The  Dual  Monarchy  will  emerge  stronger  than 
ever  out  of  its  trial ;  but  only  on  condition  that  it  continues 
with  determination  to  build  up  its  destiny  on  the  basis  of 
the  two  nations  which  have  proved  themselves  to  be  its 
backbone — the  Germans  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Hungar- 
ians, with  the  Croatians,  on  the  other. 

But  the  closer  linking  together  of  the  two  great  Empires 
is  especially  difficult.  On  the  Austrian  side  it  is  proposed 
to  fix  and  to  develop  still  further  constitutionally  the  exist- 
ing alliance  ;  the  three  divisions  of  national  representatives 
are  to  conclude  it  immediately  for  a  further  period  of  25 
years,  and  to  extend  its  scope  still  further.    This  might 
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be  a  way.  Economic  unity  must  be  aimed  at.  It  is  not 
likely  that  it  will  be  possible  to  attain  this  in  the  form  of  a 
complete  customs  union  ;  but  greater  facilities  for  com- 
mercial intercourse,  which  could  not  be  tampered  with, 
might  easily  be  introduced.  Still,  we  must  always  take  to 
heart  Bismarck's  teaching,  that  economic  and  political 
questions  must  not  be  mixed  up  ;  the  idea  of  strengthening 
one's  Allies  by  making  important  sacrifices  oneself  requires 
careful  and  conscientious  examination. 

7.  The  Mid-European  Confederacy. 

Frequently,  in  enthusiastic  and  rhetorical  phrases,  a  Mid- 
European  Confederation  of  States  has  been  demanded  and 
praised. 

No  doubt  such  a  union  might  be  desirable ;  and  it  is 
quite  certain  that  Germany  would  not  misuse  its  natural 
predominant  position  in  it,  as  was  once  the  case  in  the 
Napoleonic  system  of  states.  But  on  this  very  account  this 
could  only  be  obtained  by  the  voluntary  adhesion  of  each 
member.  All  of  us  hope  and  believe  that  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria  will  remain  in  political  and 
economic  touch,  and  that  they  will  endeavour  to  advance 
the  interests  of  one  another.  But  what  the  position  of  the 
neutrals  will  be  cannot  now  be  predicted  with  any  certainty. 
We  must  recognize  that  their  attitude  varies  considerably  ; 
none  of  the  smaller  neighbours  have  manifested  unqualified 
sympathy  with  the  Central  Powers.  Furthermore,  tinder  no 
circumstances  must  such  a  Federation  result  in  the  burdening 
of  Germany  with  the  interests  of  the  smaller  states.  She 
might  offer  them  economic  advantages,  and  would,  above 
all,  guarantee  them  their  present  possessions.    Germany  and 
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Austria-Hungary  do  not  covet  any  of  their  lands ;  but  they 
must  not  weigh  themselves  down,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
the  weight  of  military  protection.  Every  member  of  this 
Federation  must  assist  in  carrying  this  weight  up  to  his  own 
capacity.  We  are  justified  in  doubting  whether,  under  the 
existing  military  systems  of  some  of  these  states,  this  would 
be  the  case.  That  every  danger  of  war  would  be  averted 
by  the  mere  existence  of  such  a  Federation  can  only  be  held 
by  incorrigible  pacifists.  Each  state  will  be  estimated  ac- 
cording to  its  military  power,  and  will  only  be  secured 
through  this;  and  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  more  than 
one  of  these  smaller  states  has  its  own  difficulties  as  regards 
powerful  neighbours.  It  would  be  the  greatest  mistake  if 
Germany  and  Austria- Hungary  were  to  take  the  first  steps 
in  forming  such  a  confederacy.  The  smaller  powers  must 
themselves  express  a  desire  for  adhesion. 

8.  Colonies. 

There  are  some  people  who  would  entirely  renounce 
further  increase  of  territory  in  Germany  if  this  war  were  to 
increase  our  colonial  possessions.  We  cannot  oppose  too 
strongly  this  opinion.  We  must  never  conclude  a  peace  which 
would  not  restore  to  us  our  Colonies  so  far  as  they  are  now 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  or  replace  them  by  others.  At  most  in 
the  Far  East  one  might  admit  a  withdrawal.  As  to  Belgium, 
we  desire  to  retain  her  Congo  Colonies. 

To  strive  for  further  extension  of  our  possessions  beyond  the 
seas  before  our  power  has  been  firmly  consolidated  in  Europe, 
before  we  have  put  ourselves  in  the  position  to  meet  all  future 
attacks  more  securely  than  has  been  the  case  in  this  war, 
would  constitute  a  crime  to  our  descendants,  and  would  place 
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them  on  the  road  to  destruction.  We  are,  above  all,  a  con- 
tinental power.  If  we  are  firmly  anchored  in  Europe,  we 
shall  also  have  a  voice  in  the  world,  and  the  overseas  posses- 
sions which  we  might  require  will  not  be  wanting.  We  must 
also  bear  this  in  mind  in  discussing  the  peace  terms  with 
France.  If  certain  economic  interests  point  in  this  direction, 
they  are  to  be  promptly  repressed,  in  view  of  our  national 
interests.  These  are  to  be  decisive  and  no  others.  Now. 
and  above  all,  we  must  strive  to  secure  and  to  extend  our 
own  nationality. 

For  we  do  not  aim  at  English  sea  and  world  dominion. 
If  we  should  succeed  in  breaking  the  chains  which  the  Island 
Empire  has  forged  round  us  in  world-traffic,  as  has  been 
clearly  proved  to  everybody  by  this  war,  we  must  not  replace 
them  by  new  ones.  We  desire  for  ourselves  freedom  of 
communication  in  war  and  peace,  and  through  ourselves  we 
acquire  them  for  everybody  else.  Prominence  in  interna- 
tional commerce  is  only  to  be  gained  through  free  competi- 
tion. We  do  not  wish  to  replace  England  by  Germany  on 
this  earth  ;  we  only  desire  freedom  of  action  beside  her  and 
the  other  nations,  "  our  own  place  in  the  sun  ". 

With  cynical  candour  our  opponents  say  that  they  mean 
to  annihilate  us.  Neither  our  Empire  nor  our  nation  are  to 
retain  their  independent  existence.  Our  peaceful  work  is  to 
be  crippled  for  all  time,  thrown  back  to  the  state  of  slavery 
which  was  forced  upon  us  by  the  Thirty  Years  War,  from 
which  we  could  then  arise  again,  but  from  which,  under  the 
present  conditions  of  the  world,  we  should  hardly  ever  be 
able  to  emancipate  ourselves.  Through  shameless  calumnies 
our  enemies  seek  to  make  us  the  object  of  hatred  and  con- 
tempt, and  there  are  not  a  few  neutrals  who  credulously  or 
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maliciously  repeat  their  lies.  Responsible  statesmen  join 
the  chorus  and  revel  in  accusations  and  suspicions  against 
us.  A  King,  who  wields  the  sceptre  over  unscrupulous 
sinners  against  the  laws  of  the  world,  dares  to  charge  us 
"with  having  trampled  International  Law  under  foot". 

We  no  longer  mind  this.  We  no  longer  respond  in  the 
same  tone.  None  of  our  leaders  has  transgressed  the  mea- 
sure of  decent  defence  in  his  replies.  We  do  not  requite 
evil  for  evil  if  they  call  us  Huns  and  barbarians,  decry  our 
intellectual  life  and  seek  to  bring  it  into  contempt.  We 
know  that,  beside  our  own  culture,  other  cultures  exist. 
For  centuries  we  have  been  in  closer  touch  with  them  than 
any  other  nation  has  ever  been  with  the  spiritual  life  of 
foreigners.  We  do  not  intend  to  give  this  up ;  but  we  have 
been  taught  how  the  foreign  mentality  of  the  present  is  to  be 
esteemed,  and  we  must  not  forget  this  lesson.  We  shall  in 
the  future  take  to  heart  what  this  war  has  made  clear  to 
us  concerning  the  significance  of  intellectual  exchange  and 
intercourse  between  nations — namely,  that  the  indispensable 
conditions  for  the  existence  of  a  nation  are  not  based  upon 
such  exchange,  but  on  the  strong  and  independent  internal 
life  of  each  state,  and  that  they  stand  and  fall  with  this. 
We  came  late  into  the  possession  of  such  life,  and  have  had 
to  win  it  after  long  and  arduous  fights. 

In  inextinguishable  gratitude  our  people  remember  William  I 
and  his  Paladins,  who  led  us  to  the  ardently-yearned-for 
consummation  of  our  destiny .  We  owe  it  to  their  memory  that 
we  should  make  their  work  secure.  But,  in  the  position  of 
affairs  created  through  those  who  envy  and  hate  us,  we  can 
only  do  this  if  we  increase  our  power.  Whoever  teaches  any- 
thing else  teaches  error.    May  God  bestow  upon  our  leaders 
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insight  and  will  poiver  that  they  may  strive  for  this  end,  and 
this  end  alone  !  The  vast  majority  of  the  nation  will  will- 
ingly follmv  them.  Germany  owes  this  not  only  to  herself, 
but  to  the  whole  world.  For  only  thus  will  it  secure  its  oivn 
Kultur  which  is,  and  remains,  a  treasure  of  which  humanity 
cannot  be  deprived.  It  is  not  our  enemies,  but  Germany,  who 
fights  for  the  liberation  of  all  nations  in  the  struggle  for  her 
own  freedom. 


III. 


THE  SOCIAL  GULF  BETWEEN  ENGLAND 
AND  GERMANY. 

KIPLING'S  often-quoted  words,  "  East  is  East  and  West 
is  West,  and  never  the  twain  shall  meet,"  no  doubt  con- 
tain a  great  element  of  truth  ;  but  they  may  often  be 
misapplied  and  lead  to  sociological  generalizations  and 
to  fundamental  fallacies  most  disastrous  in  their  effect. 
These  disastrous  over-generalizations  result  when  what 
might  broadly  be  called  the  influences  of  environment 
and  of  direct  education  upon  the  development  of  national 
as  well  as  individual  character  are  ignored  or  wilfully 
minimized.  I  feel  confident,  for  instance,  that  a  man  of 
the  type  of  Ranjitsinhji  (of  whom  there  are  many)  has 
imbibed  many  characteristics  typically  Western  and 
specifically  English  which  have  become  part  of  his  very 
nature  ;  as  I  also  feel  sure  that  a  pure-blooded  English- 
man, brought  up  in  the  East  from  earliest  childhood  in 
Oriental  surroundings  and  under  Oriental  influences, 
would  differ  in  some  of  his  fundamental  habits  and  views 
of  life  and  conduct  from  the  ordinary  Englishman. 

To  put  at  once  the  main  thesis  of  this  restricted  inquiry 
I  should  like  to  state  what  I  have  to  say  in  an  exagger- 
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ated  form,  and  maintain  that  Germans  and  Englishmen 
(including  all  English-speaking  people)  will  never  under- 
stand each  other  until  the  spirit  of  our  national  sports 
and  games  has  entered  freely  into  the  German  national 
mentality  and  character.  In  spite  of  the  apparent  sur- 
vival of  racial  faults,  attributed  to  the  Germans  even  in 
the  time  of  Tacitus,  which  the  origin  and  the  conduct 
of  the  present  war  strongly  recall  to  our  mind,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  discrepancy  and  opposition  between 
Germans  and  Englishmen  are  a  question  of  race,  but 
rather  one  of  the  system  of  conscious  and  unconscious 
national  education  based  upon  history,  but  especially 
effective  in  these  latter  days. 

Now,  there  are  many  causes  which  make  for  this  dual- 
ism or  antagonism  between  us  which  it  is  not  the  province 
of  the  present  short  inquiry  to  enumerate  or  to  dwell 
upon.  I  might,  for  instance,  point  to  a  fundamental 
factor  in  the  difference  between  the  social  feeling  and  the 
social  life  of  Germany  and  England  as  directly  affected  by 
the  militaristic  and  bureaucratic  organization  of  German 
society.  This,  of  course,  goes  much  deeper  down  into 
fundamental  principles  and  ideals  of  life  and  character 
between  the  two  nations.  At  an  early  period  of  my 
temporary  residence  as  a  student  at  Heidelberg,  it  was 
pointed  out  to  me  by  a  benevolent  critic  that  I  must 
change  my  method  of  salutation  when  walking  in  the 
street.  I  must  not  only  take  off  my  hat  completely,  but 
I  must  apply  varied  gradations  to  the  extent  in  which  I 
raised  or  lowered  my  hat  in  accordance  with  the  rank  of 
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j  the  person  whom  I  was  greeting,  until,  at  the  highest 
.  rank,  I  must  bow  my  bared  head  and  extend  my  right 
i  hand,  holding  the  hat  downwards  and  away  from  the 
[  body,  during  the  whole  time  that  my  superior,  who  stood 
with  head  covered,  addressed  me.  It  is  no  exaggeration 
[  to  say  that  a  careful  observer  standing  on  the  Anlage 

■  (the  favourite  promenade)  during  the  hour  between  twelve 
1  and  one  o'clock,  when  professors,  officials,  and  students 
,  took  their  before-dinner  walk  at  Heidelberg,  could  dis- 
tinguish between  the  social  positions  of  the  passers-by — 

.  not  only  between  students  and  professors,  but  the  differ- 

■  ent  grades  of  University  teachers,  from  the  simple  Privat 
Dozent  to  the  Professor  Evtraordinarius,  the  Professor 
Ordinarius,  the  Hof  Rat,  Geheimer  Hof  Rat,  Geheimer 

,  Rat,  and  Wirklicher  Geheimer  Rat — by  noting  the  forms 
of  salutation  given  and  received.  It  goes  without  saying 
that  such  gradation  is  more  marked  in  military  circles ; 
it  exists,  however,  not  only  in  all  official  circles  of  the 
Civil  Service,  the  Law,  the  medical  profession,  but  even 
in  the  various  shadings  of  rank,  wealth,  and  importance 
of  the  industrial  and  commercial  community  and  the 
complicated  social  standing  which  as  a  body  they  may 
hold  to  each  one  of  the  official  or  military  classes.  The 
establishment  of  the  ideal  of  the  gentleman  as  a  fixed 
social  standard — whatever  our  social  weaknesses  and  vices 
and  tendencies  to  so-called  snobbishness  may  be — which 
strikes  the  keynote  of  our  social  life  and  which  more  or 
less  implies  the  axiom  that  all  gentlemen  are,  as  such, 
equal  in  social  intercourse,  does  not  exist  in  Germany. 
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Now,  it  will  readily  be  perceived  how  the  German 
system  lends  itself  to  the  blunting  of  the  sense  of  justice 
in  the  free  intercourse  of  men,  how  it  counteracts  the 
sense  of  social  fair-play,  and  how  it  must  favour  the 
development  of  truculence  of  manner  and  character,  of 
the  reign  of  the  "bully"  throughout  the  whole  nation. 
For  the  differences  of  address,  treatment,  and  intercourse 
do  not  end  with  the  form  of  salutation,  but  extend  to  the 
tone  of  address  in  speech  and  manner,  constantly  impress- 
ing the  superiority  of  the  one  and  the  inferiority  of  the 
other.  We  can  well  understand  how  tactical  rapidity, 
promptness,  and  smartness  of  evolution  in  military 
bodies  are  necessary  for  strategic  success,  and  that  the 
words  and  tone  of  command  must  be  short,  abrupt,  and 
decisive ;  while  the  response  to  the  command  must  be 
immediate,  manifest,  and  unquestioned.  But  when  we 
leave  the  barrack-room  and  the  drill-yard  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  extension  of  such  a  tone  into  the  ordinary  life 
of  all  members  of  the  community  will  facilitate  and 
encourage  free  intercourse,  will  raise  the  self-respect  of 
those  who  are  forcibly,  manifestly,  and  continuously 
placed  in  a  position  of  inferiority  ;  nor  that  it  will  endow 
the  favoured  superior  with  a  sense  of  considerateness  and 
sympathy  towards  his  fellow-man  in  ordinary  life.  Above 
all,  it  will  not  yield  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  that 
sense  of  fairness  and  social  justice  in  dealing  with  our 
fellow-man  which  enables  him  to  realize  his  claims  to 
consideration  and  to  act  accordingly. 

If  this  and  other  social  institutions  and  characteristics 
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of  Germany,  diametrically  opposed  to  our  own  as  they 
are,  make  a  mutual  understanding  between  us  impossible, 
they  may  be  said  to  apply  more  directly  to  adult  life  ; 
though,  as  a  constantly-present  example,  they  must  also 
affect  the  character  and  the  habits  of  the  young  who  grow 
up  in  a  constant  repercussion  of  such  social  impressions. 
But  we  must  go  further  back  to  the  earlier  stages  of 
juvenile  education  if  we  wish  to  appreciate  one  of  the 
chief  factors  which  make  for  such  national  difference  and 
antagonism.  This  factor  is  to  be  found  in  the  national 
games  and  sports  which  the  English  people  possess  and 
of  which  the  Germans  are  deprived. 

As  an  ultimate  proof  of  the  truth  of  my  generalization, 
I  might  point  to  two  more  remote  tests  of  a  more  com- 
plex nature. 

First,  it  will  be  found  that,  though  in  the  more  distant 
and  the  more  immediate  past,  that  section  of  the  German, 
as  well  as  other  continental  peoples,  who  have  been 
"  liberal "  in  their  principles  and  aspirations,  have  gener- 
ally been  friends  and  admirers  of  England,  while  the  re- 
actionaries have,  as  a  rule,  been  Anglophobes,  a  large 
section  of  German  and  Austrian  society,  men  who  might 
politically  have  been  opposed  to  us,  have  always  shown 
a  strong  preference  for  this  country,  its  character  and  its 
mentality,  and  have,  on  the  whole,  understood  us  well 
and  estimated  us  fairly — if  they  were  sportsmen. 

Still  more  instructive  and  suggestive  is  the  following 
fact,  for  the  truth  of  which  I  can  fully  vouch.  Among 
American  men  of  German  extraction  there  were  in  the 
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past — and  no  doubt  are  in  the  present — two  distinct 
groups.     These   groups,  by  instinct,   breeding,  taste, 
habits,  and  ideals  of  life,  public  and  private,  were  strongly 
differentiated  and  were  in  fact  antagonistic  to  one  an- 
other.   This  difference  no  doubt  had  something  to  do 
with  their  more  or  less  complete  use  of  the  English 
language.    But  the  efficient  cause  of  such  difference  or 
antagonism  must  be  traced  back  to  their  home-  and 
school-education.    Roughly  speaking,  it  may  be  main- 
tained that  the  difference  depended  upon  the  schools 
which  they  attended,  the  same  influences  no  doubt  being 
reflected  in  their  homes  as  well.    The  boys  who  attended 
schools  with  German  masters,  or  with  the  fixed  traditions 
of  German  school  education  prevailing  there,  differed 
essentially  from  the  boys  who  attended  the  dominant 
American  schools  with  the  prevalence  of  "English-speak- 
ing traditions.    It  was  not  a  question  of  moral  or  intel- 
lectual training ;  but  the  effective  difference  arose  out  of 
the  sports  and  pastimes  of  the  boys,  developed  on  the 
English  lines  in  the  one,  and  restricted  to  German  system 
and  discipline  in  the  other.    From  youth  upwards,  through 
all  phases  of  adult  life,  there  was  a  want  of  understanding 
between  these  two  groups  of  Americans  of  German  ex- 
traction, and  a  marked  line  of  cleavage  can  to  this  day 
be  drawn  between  them. 

Now  it  is  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  physical  culture, 
the  strengthening  of  the  body  and  relaxation  of  the 
mind,  that  our  games  and  pastimes  affect  our  national 
life  and  character ;  it  is  not  even  for  the  development  of 
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manliness  and  courage  which  are  required  to  face  a  fast 
bowler  or  pitcher  in  the  cricket  or  base-ball  field,  to  rush 
at  a  powerful  opponent  in  football,  or  to  negotiate  a  stiff 
fence  in  the  hunting  field,  but  for  their  moral  outcome, 
that  we  value  them  as  a  great  national  asset. 

More  efficiently  than  in  almost  any  other  sphere  of 
life  are  the  young  men  here  taught  the  subordination  of 
their  own  desires  to  a  collective  end  and  purpose,  the 
suppression  of  fear  and  of  all  forms  of  self-indulgence. 
Yet— and  this  is  the  most  important  point  which  I  wish 
to  emphasize—however  keenly  and  passionately  this  end 
of  victory  is  desired,  the  game  itself  must  be  played  ac- 
cording to  rules  of  justice  and  fairness,  everything  must 
be  done  to  give  the  same  fair  chance  to  the  opponent. 
This  means  a  supreme  effort  and  a  successful  achieve- 
ment in  self-detachment,  which,  in  the  philosophical 
language  understood  by  the  learned  Germans,  would  be 
called  "objectivity  "  or  "  altruistic  imagination,"  in  which, 
for  the  time  being,  the  personal  desires  are  ignored,  and 
the  other  side,  the  opponent's  side,  is  taken.    The  story 
of  Marshal  Canrobert's  visit  to  the  playing  fields  of  Eton 
after  the  Crimean  war  is  thoroughly  illustrative  of  this 
moral  result  of  sportsmanship.    At  a  cricket  match  be- 
tween Eton  and  some  rival  school  one  player  of  the 
Visitor's  side  failed  through  illness.    An  Eton  boy  was 
selected  to  take  his  place.    "  You  are  not  going  to  per- 
suade me  that  the  Eton  boy  will  do  his  best  to  defeat  his 
own  side  !  "  said  the  Marshal.   The  French  may  not  have 
realized  our  outstanding  national  virtue  then  ;  they  have 
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done  so  since,  and  are  rapidly  assimilating  it  within 
their  own  national  genius.    Nor  is  this  spirit  in  any  way 
confined  to  the  select  boys  of  Eton  ;  it  has  permeated 
all  layers  of  the  nation,  to  the  yokel  and  the  factory- 
hand.    To  charge  any  Briton  or  American  with  unfair- 
ness in  play  is  perhaps  the  greatest  insult  which  can  be 
hurled  at  him.    Though  many  a  man,  and  even  a  group 
of  men,  may  in  truth  lay  themselves  open  to  this  charge  ; 
though  many  an  umpire  whose  decision  was  unpalatable 
to  the  backers  of  one  or  the  other  side  may  have  had  a 
rough  time  of  it,  such  transgressions  of  the  uncodified 
law  of  sport  are  emphatically  repudiated  in  the  end,  and 
no  man  would  dare  to  stand  up  and  boldly  assert  that 
the  laws  themselves  were  not  valid  and  that  the  players 
must  not  respect  these  laws.    In  so  far  individual  trans- 
gressions only  confirm  the  universal  validity  of  this  sense 
of  fair-play.    This  applies  even  to  horse-racing.    Of  all 
sports  those  connected  with  the  horse  ought  to  be  the 
noblest,  as  in  the  past  chivalry  and  the  "cavalier"  were 
bound  up  with  this  association.    Unfortunately,  owing 
to  the  fatal  intrusion  of  money  interest,  horse-racing  has 
become  the  most  degenerate  form  of  sport.    Still  the 
rules  of  fair-play  are  confirmed  in  their  validity  by  the 
disqualification  and  punishment  of  riders  as  well  as 
owners  and  even  horses  who  transgress  these  rules.  The 
more  utility  and  interest,  and  especially  money  value, 
are  introduced  into  the  practice  of  any  sport,  the  greater 
is  the  danger  of  its  degeneration  from  the  higher  moral 
spirit  and  influence  which  it  has  for  the  nation.  Fortun- 
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ately  this  is  not  yet  the  case  with  most  of  those  games 
and  contests  in  which  the  large  mass  of  the  people  take 
an  active  part.  But  from  the  fact  that  these  abstract 
laws  of  fairness  and  justice  are  the  very  soul  and  essence 
of  such  games,  that  they  are  ever  present  in  the  minds 
of  the  players  and  impress  their  stamp  by  continuous 
repercussion  upon  the  very  soul  of  the  participants  during 
the  most  impressionable  period  of  their  lives — from  this 
fact  it  will  readily  be  perceived  how  important  they  are 
in  the  production  of  what  we  might — not  without  some 
pride — consider  to  be  the  leading  characteristic  of  the 
British  people. 

If  this  influence  is  fairly  manifest  in  the  case  of  those 
organized  games  in  which  larger  numbers  co-operate  for 
a  common  end  and  meet  an  antagonist  to  whom  they 
must  show  fairness,  it  even  applies  to  those  minor  games 
in  which  the  individual  plays  more  "  for  his  own  hand  " 
and  which  have  in  so  far  been  (I  maintain  wrongfully) 
decried  by  the  upholders  of  our  great  national  sports. 
I  am  thinking  especially  of  such  a  game  as  golf.  But, 
at  the  risk  of  becoming  trite,  I  would  but  suggest  to  the 
critic  what  it  means  to  find  that  a  player,  most  keen  to 
win,  standing  alone  before  his  ball,  badly  placed  in  a 
small  cavity,  out  of  sight  of  his  opponent  or  of  other 
people,  would  not  for  a  moment  dream  of  moving  his 
ball  but  half  an  inch  into  a  better  position  in  order  to 
get  a  better  hit  at  it ;  that  such  a  transgression  of  the 
rules  of  the  game  would  appear  to  him  a  base  and  wholly 
dishonest  act.    I  am  optimistic  enough  to  think  that 
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there  is  but  an  infinitely  small  proportion  of  golfers — 
if  any — who  would  commit  such  a  sportsman's  crime. 
We  may  take  such  a  slight  instance  from  the  frivolous 
side  of  our  life  for  granted  and  pass  it  over.    But  I 
would  further  insist  upon  the  full  realization  of  what 
such  a  simple  instance  means.    From  the  very  lightness 
and  triviality  of  such  a  daily  occurrence  in  the  recreative 
side  of  our  existence,  the  weightiness  of  the  moral  result 
stands  forth  all  the  more  powerfully  and  significantly. 
To  imagine  a  young  lad,  burning  to  defeat  his  opponent 
and  placed  in  absolute  freedom  from  detection,  who  with 
a  very  slight  kick  of  his  foot  or  a  dragging  of  his  club 
might  add  to  his  chances  of  victory,  yet  sternly  resists 
such  a  temptation  because  it  is  unfair  to  his  opponent, 
because  it  is  not  "  playing  the  game,"  because  it  contra- 
venes a  purely  abstract  moral  law — this  is  to  my  mind 
one  of  the  highest  achievements  of  morality.    A  nation 
that  as  a  nation  is  imbued  with  this  spirit  cannot  act  un- 
fairly to  another  nation.    And  if,  in  human  frailty,  un- 
fairness should  be  committed,  the  crime  will  not  be 
cynically  condoned,  neither  by  the  leaders  nor  the  mass 
of  the  people,  by  such  phrases  as  "  necessity  knows  no 
law,"  or  the  "  scrap  of  paper  ".    The  English  sportsman, 
who  with  a  smile  and  a  shrug  of  the  shoulder  takes  his 
beating  and  admits  that  "the  other  man  proved  the 
better  one  of  the  two,"  would  have  had  more  humour 
than  to  cry  out  against  the  use  of  gases  by  the  other 
side  had  he  been  the  initiator  of  this  practice  in  warfare. 
He  would  be  more  able  to"  display  the  much-vaunted 
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scientific  "  objectivity  of  mind  "  the  possession  of  which 
the  German  professors  consider  their  peculiar  privilege. 

Nothing  has  caused  more  astonishment  to  those  of  us 
who  in  the  past  admired  the  scientific  achievement  of 
the  learned  men  of  Germany,  men  who  have  passed  their 
lives  in  devoting  themselves  to  impersonal  study  and 
mental  discipline,  than  their  utter  incapacity  to  consider 
the  other  side  of  the  question  in  this  great  national  con- 
flict. But  to  those  of  us  who  have  a  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  psychology  of  these  Germans,  and 
especially  with  their  early  training  and  breeding,  this 
phenomenon  is  not  inexplicable.  There  are  several 
reasons  which  account  for  it ;  but  nothing  more  than 
the  absence  in  their  early  training  of  the  development  of 
that  sense  of  fair-play,  and  in  their  adult  life  of  those 
practices  of  self-government  with  which  even  the  mem- 
bers of  our  Parish  Councils  have  become  constitution- 
ally familiar.1 

1  I  should  like  to  recall  two  typical  instances  of  this  deficiency  in  the 
ordinary  mentality  of  the  German  savant.  Some  years  ago,  at  an  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Archaeological  Studies,  I  found  myself  in  the  chair 
at  a  meeting  of  one  of  the  sections.  The  paper  read  happened  to  be 
one  on  a  subject  with  which  I  had  for  years  specially  occupied  myself; 
in  fact  on  which  I  had  published  a  monograph  some  years  before.  After 
the  paper  had  been  read  and  the  discussion  had  practically  reached  its 
end,  I  felt  it  but  right  that  I  should  also  give  my  views  on  this  question. 
I  accordingly  asked  an  archaeologist  from  the  body  of  the  hall  to  take  my 
place  in  the  chair  while  I  proceeded  to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 
An  eminent  representative  of  German  science,  backed  by  his  national 
colleagues,  declared  my  participation  in  the  discussion  to  be  out  of  order. 
In  my  attempt  to  justify  my  procedure  I  met  with  such  crass  ignorance 
as  to  all  forms  of  public  debate  and  such  incapacity  to  take  a  fair  view 
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This  national  failing  of  the  Germans  of  all  classes,  as 
compared  with  English-speaking  people,  is  especially 
due  to  the  absence  of  that  early  and  continuous  training 
from  childhood  upwards  which  is  afforded  by  our 
national  games  and  pastimes.  The  sense  of  fair-play 
cannot  be  acquired  by  one  conscious  intellectual  act  of 
volition,  adopted  for  the  time  being,  in  order  to  direct 
human  conduct.  Moreover,  the  chief  effect  upon  con- 
duct and  its  essential  modification  of  character,  in  order 
that  it  should  become  what  the  ancient  Greeks  called  an 
Ethos,  is  dependent  upon  the  fact  that  these  games  and 
their  implicit  laws  of  fair-play  should  be  spontaneously 

that  I  had  to  discontinue  the  discussion  on  parliamentary  procedure  and  to 
brusqucr  V affaire  in  insisting  upon  my  ruling  as  chairman  in  spite  of  the 
protests  of  the  Germans.  Another  instance  I  shall  publish  more  fully  on 
a  future  occasion,  as  it  throws  a  striking  light  on  the  political  and  social 
precursors  of  this  war.  I  will  merely  mention  in  outline  that,  immedi- 
ately after  the  conclusion  of  the  Graeco-Turkish  war  in  1897,  a  series  of 
articles  appeared  on  the  origin  of  that  conflict  in  the  Gegenwart  of 
Berlin,  a  weekly  paper  of  the  very  highest  standing.  One  of  these 
articles,  by  the  eminent  German  philosopher  Eduard  v.  Hartmann,  was  a 
violent  diatribe  against  England  and  English  policy,  and  contained  the 
most  ludicrously  mendacious  statement  that  England  was  responsible  not 
only  for  the  Graeco-Turkish  war,  but  also  for  the  Armenian  massacres, 
which  it  had  produced  or  encouraged  for  its  own  selfish  purposes.  The 
article  in  question  was  sent  to  me  by  one  of  the  most  prominent  per- 
sonalities in  Germany,  fervently  anxious  to  maintain  good  relations 
between  Germany  and  England.  As  I  happened  to  be  fully  acquainted 
with  all  the  facts  and  circumstances  concerning  that  war,  I  wrote  a 
temperate  reply  to  Eduard  v.  Hartmann  in  German,  and  sent  the  article 
to  the  late  Eduard  Bamberger,  at  one  time  editor  or  proprietor  of  the 
paper.  Neither  he  nor  my  influential  friend  in  Germany  could  succeed 
in  gaining  publication  for  the  reply  to  this  gross  libel  on  England. 
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evolved  and  established  in  perfect  freedom  by  the  players 
themselves.  Any  interference  from  without,  any  con- 
straint in  their  free  development  and  practice,  in  so  far 
counteract  their  moral  influence.  They  rob  play  of  its 
playfulness  and  spontaneity  ;  they  eliminate  the  sense  of 
honour  from  the  constraining  power  of  its  injunctions  ; 
they  remove  freedom  and  self-government  from  the 
youthful  community  of  players.  This  the  Germans  have 
never  understood.  Gymnastic  training  under  a  master, 
games  established  by  law  or  by  royal  or  imperial  edicts, 
systematized  on  hygienic  and  militaristic  principles 
directly  to  serve  militaristic  and  bureaucratic  purposes, 
must  counteract  the  very  moral  effects  in  the  production 
of  character  which  our  own  games  have  given  us  as  one  of 
our  greatest  national  assets.  On  the  one  occasion  when 
I  met  Count  Zeppelin  many  years  ago,  at  a  dinner  at  the 
late  Field-Marshal's,  Prince  Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar  in 
London,  he  had  returned  from  a  tour  "  round  the  world  " 
and  had  visited  the  German  colonies.  In  the  course  of 
conversation  he  remarked  that  the  Germans  would  never 
be  a  successful  colonizing  nation  until  they  adopted  the 
British  spirit  of  sportsmanship,  and  he  illustrated  his 
statement  by  some  interesting  examples  showing  the 
essential  difference  between  Germany  and  England  in 
this  respect.  Many  prominent  Germans,  including  their 
leader-in-chief,  long  ago  realized  this  quality  in  English- 
men and  this  want  in  the  development  of  their  own 
national  character.  But  they  never  could  practise  the 
self-effacement  of  giving  full  freedom  to  such  institutions  ; 
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the  command  and  the  laws  governing  it  had  always 
directly  to  come  from  above  and  unquestioningly  to  be 
obeyed  from  below.  Even  within  the  last  few  months 
we  have  again  had  evidence  that,  in  spite  of  their  in- 
sincere criticism  of  our  inherent  want  of  seriousness  in 
allowing  our  troops  at  the  Front  to  play  football  and 
other  games,  they  reaUze  the  supreme  value  of  our 
athletic  spirit  by  bestowing  upon  us  the  sincerest  flattery 
of  imitation.  But  the  form  which  their  new  endeavour 
is  to  take  is  again  most  characteristic  and  demonstrates 
the  utter  impossibility  of  assimilating  into  the  German 
mentality  (as  it  is  and  as  it  has  been  fashioned  by  years 
of  bureaucratic,  militaristic,  and  autocratic  rule)  the 
essential  nature  of  sport  and  its  inseparable  concomitant, 
self-governing  independence  and  essential  freedom  of 
play.    We  learn  from  The  Times  that — 

The  German  Imperial  Committee  for  Olympic  Games, 
after  consultation  with  all  the  affiliated  sports  associations, 
is  trying  to  promote  a  Bill  which  would  make  every  German 
who  is  liable  to  military  service  liable  also  to  "  regular 
physical  exercise"  up  to  the  time  of  his  entry  into  the  army 
or  navy.  There  would  be  an  elaborate  scheme  of  official 
control,  with  powers  of  punishment  placed  in  the  hands  of 
teachers  and  trainers.  The  minimum  weekly  exercises — of 
which  the  victims  would  take  their  choice — are  specified  as 
follows  :  One  and  a  half  hours  of  marching,  football,  or 
hockey ;  three  hours  of  gymnastic  exercises ;  one  hour  of 
running,  skating,  or  ski-ing ;  three  hours  of  walking  or 
swimming ;  one  and  a  half  hours  of  cycling  or  rowing ;  or 
one  hour  of  wrestling  or  boxing. 
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The  French  have  of  late  years  also  realized  the  national 
value  of  our  sports  and  pastimes,  and  the  work  of  the 
Societe  pour  F Encouragement  des  Sports  Athletiques  dur- 
ing the  last  thirty  years  has  gone  far,  in  combination 
with  other  moral  factors,  to  produce  the  characteristic 
spirit  of  the  French  army  and  of  the  heroic  defenders  of 
Verdun.  But  in  France  this  movement  has  been  un- 
official and  spontaneous,  and  has  avoided  the  deadening 
and  dissolvent  effect  of  the  German  drill-sergeant. 

I  have  for  many  years,  while  lecturing  to  large  masses 
of  working-men  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  for  the 
Gilchrist  Trust,1  endeavoured  to  impress  upon  the  people 
at  large  the  true  value  and  significance  of  sport  in  our 
national  life.  The  main  object  of  these  lectures  was,  it 
is  true,  to  arouse  interest  in  art  as  well  as  in  science 
among  the  people  in  order  to  supplement  "  the  physical 
side  of  play"  by  the  intellectual  and  moral  side  of  play, 
which  produces  the  love  of  pure  science  and  pure  art. 
But  I  thought  it  well,  while  insisting  upon  our  short- 
comings and  our  great  needs  on  the  side  of  culture,  to 
admit,  and  even  to  emphasize  strongly,  the  national 
quality  of  fair-play  in  which  I  believed  we  were  pre- 
eminent and  which  was  directly  the  outcome  of  these 
national  institutions.  At  the  same  time  I  endeavoured 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  impress  upon  my  audiences 
of  working-men  the  need  and  the  duty  to  keep  the  spirit 
of  our  sports  and  games  pure — i.e.  to  banish  from  it 

1See  also  "  Ruskin  and  the  Sports  and  Pastimes  of  England  "  in  The 
Work  of  John  Ruskin,  pp.  168  seq.  (1893). 
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entirely  the  mercenary  spirit,  the  intrusion  of  all  money 
interest,  and  the  degrading  spirit  of  professionalism, 
which  often  led  the  men  themselves  to  desist  from  taking 
part  in  the  game  and  merely  to  watch  the  paid  profes- 
sional play  for  them,  intensifying,  or  rather  diverting, 
the  interest  from  the  sport  itself  to  the  gambling  interest 
centering  round  the  money  which  they  had  spent  in 
backing  one  side  or  the  other. 

Whatever  we  do  in  reforming  our  educational  system, 
whatever  efforts  it  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  make  to 
ensure  efficiency  in  the  economical  work  of  our  country, 
let  us  remember  two  sacred  aims  which  must  always 
remain  before  us.    First,  that  we  retain  undefiled  the 
spirit  of  science,  learning,  and  art,  which,  in  its  purity,  as 
it  was  fostered  in  the  Germany  of  old,  is  really  the  effi-  ; 
cient  cause  of  any  success  they  may  have  had  in  com-  |; 
merce  or  in  war,  and  not  the  narrow  empirical  and 
ephemeral  development  of  industrial  and  commercial  i 
science  alone.    And,  second,  that  we  retain  and  foster,  c 
in  our  educational  institutions  as  well  as  in  our  adult 
life,  our  national  games  and  pastimes  out  of  which,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  our  most  characteristic  national  h 
virtue  has  grown.  J 

No  doubt  their  importance  in  schools  and  their  ex-  » 
aggerated,  if  not  exclusive,  hold  on  the  mass  of  the  ei 
adult  population  may  be  out  of  proportion  to  their  in-  oi 
trinsic  value  and  to  the  other  aspects  and  duties  of  life,  bs 
The  supreme  admiration  of  the  small  boy  at  school  for  jtti 
his  athletic  hero  may  carry  with  it  disregard  for  the  fan 
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victor  in  the  intellectual  studies  of  the  school ;  and  this 
worshipping  of  false  idols  may  even  be  encouraged  by 
ignorant  and  vulgar  parents  of  low  ideals.  No  doubt 
the  sporting  interests  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  as  is 
proved  by  the  manner  in  which  the  daily  Press  caters 
for  them,  may  be  over-stimulated  and  degraded  by  forms 
of  cupidity  which  have  but  little  to  do  with  true  sport, 
and  they  may  fill  the  leisure  of  these  classes  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  all  higher,  all  more  intellectual  and  moral 
forms  of  recreation.  But  the  task  before  us  is  to  reduce 
these  various  sides  of  national  life  to  their  proper  pro- 
portion in  order  that  the  whole  life  may  be  sound  and 
normal ;  and  we  must  jealously  guard  the  purity  of  the 
essential  spirit  of  these  sports  and  pastimes  themselves 
and  free  them  from  every  taint  of  the  mercenary  spirit 
as  well  as  from  the  dominance  of  professionalism. 

There  is  no  reason  why  there  should  not  exist  specialists 
in  sports  and  games  as  there  exist  specialists  in  every 
occupation,  every  science  and  art.  They  may  tend  to 
fix  or  raise  the  standards  of  proficiency  as  the  profes- 
sional artist  on  any  musical  instrument  will  establish  the 
highest  standards  for  such  performance.  But  as  this 
does  not  turn  the  love  of  music  among  the  mass  of 
people  into  the  business  of  life,  so  little  must  the  expon- 
ent of  the  greatest  skill  in  each  game  turn  the  freedom 
of  these  games  into  a  business.  Our  sports  and  pastimes 
belong  to  the  recreative  side  of  life  when  work  is  done ; 
they  cannot  fill  the  whole  of  our  life.  Moreover,  freedom 
and  fairness  are  the  very  essence  of  these  games.  This 
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freedom  demands  that  they  should  not  be  made  the  busi- 
ness of  life,  and  fairness  demands  that  no  undue  advan- 
tage should  be  given  to  him  who  has  perverted  the  play 
into  the  business  of  life.1 

As  regards  the  juvenile  stage— sports  in  schools— the 
subordination  of  games  to  the  general  proportion  of 
school  life  must  be  ultimately  tested  by  the  contribution 
which  is  made  through  them  to  the  production  of  the 
perfect  boy :  the  good  scholar  who  will  make  an  efficient 
man  in  the  business  of  life,  the  boy  with  the  most  straight- 
forward and  manly  character  possessed  of  courage  and  of 
chivalry,  as  well  as  the  boy  distinguished  in  all  forms  of 
sport.    Our  public  schools  and  universities  have  produced 
individuals  representative  of  a  type  which  approximates 
closely  to  such  an  ideal.    I  could  single  out  names  of 
i  It  is  this  side  which  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  Olympic 
Games  must  jealously  guard.    I  do  not  only  refer  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
manifest  "  professional  »  (though  there  is  no  reason  why  the  professionals 
should  not  have  a  contest  of  their  own,  chiefly  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
highest  skill  in  the  sports  themselves)  ;  but  the  danger  of  intruding  the 
prolessional  point  of  view  and  atmosphere  into  the  pursuit  of  amateur  ath- 
letics  through  the  agency  of  professional  teachers  and  coaches,  the  inven- 
tion and  application  of  methods  and  devices  foreign  to  the  exercise  of  the 
sport  itself,  which  have  as  their  direct  and  ultimate  aim  the  winning  of 
the  contest  irrespective  of  the  sporting  or  "  playful  »  side  which  must 
always  remain  the  purpose  and  soul  of  the  game  or  contest.    The  great 
quality  of  ingenuity  and  inventiveness,  and  the  vitality  and  energy  w.th 
which  every  pursuit  is  taken  up  by  them,  forms  the  danger  in  this  direc- 
tion of  the  American  people  above  all  others.    No  doubt  the  contestant 
must  direct  all  his  energies  upon  victory  ;  but  he  should  always  realize, 
before  the  battle  takes  place  and  in  the  training  for  it,  that  it  is  m  recre- 
ative sports  and  games,  the  essential  object  of  which  is  recreation  and 
friendly  rivalry,  health,  and  enjoyment,  that  victory  is  to  come  to  him. 
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men  of  the  highest  moral  and  intellectual  character  who 
have  been  distinguished  alike  as  scholars,  as  cricketers, 
oarsmen,  football  Blues,  athletes,  and  even  as  polo  players. 
They  have  abundantly  proved  that  efficiency  on  the  one 
side  need  in  no  way  exclude  eminence  on  the  other. 
Yet  what  they  stand  for,  and  what  they  ought  to  domi- 
nate, is  the  co-ordination  and  harmonious  adjustment  of 
these  various  aspects  of  civilized  life  as  a  ruling  ideal  for 
the  life  at  school  as  well  as  for  the  wider  life  of  the  adult 
community  at  large. 

As  regards  the  adult  stage  of  sport  in  our  national 
life,  we  must  not  only  counteract  professionalism  in  its 
grossly  manifest  form,  but  in  a  more  insidious,  and  in  so 
far  more  dangerous,  form— i.e.  in  the  sportsman  who  is 
that  only  and  nothing  else  in  life.  I  do  not  mean  by 
this  such  holders  of  honorary  positions  who  make  sport 
in  its  wider  organization  at  all  possible  among  us ;  I  do 
not  mean  the  gentlemen  who  unselfishly  devote  them- 
selves to  the  organization,  the  support,  and  development 
of  our  cricket  and  football  clubs,  rifle  associations  in  town 
and  in  the  country,  and  devote  their  energies  to  such 
public  service;  I  do  not  mean  the  efficient  Masters  of 
Foxhounds  who  perform  their  task  with  keenness  and 
intelligence,  and  thus  provide  health  and  amusement  to 
hundreds  of  those  whose  occupation  in  life  lies  elsewhere. 
But  I  mean  those  whose  chief  business  in  life  consists  in 
"having  a  good  time"  and  who  devote  all  their  energies 
to  sport  in  one  form  or  another.  To  take  the  form  of 
sport  most  assailed  by  those  who  hold  a  more  highly 
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moral  or  democratic  view  of  life— i.e.  foxhunting— I  am 
one  of  those  who  maintain  that  there  is  ample  moral  and 
social  justification  without  inherent  degrading  cruelty  in 
this  sport  to  justify  its  position  in  our  national  life.  I 
also  maintain  that  its  tendency  is  truly  democratic.  To 
bring  together  representatives  of  all  classes  in  a  certain 
district,  from  the  peer  to  the  tenant-farmer,  the  profes- 
sional man  and  even  the  tradesmen  of  the  country  towns, 
in  this  healthy  and  manly  form  of  recreation  is  a  good 
social  object  and  certainly  contributes  to  the  very  impor- 
tant function  (which  economists  and  popular  legislators 
ought  emphatically  to  bear  in  mind)  of  relieving  the 
monotony  and  diversifyingthe  amusements  of  the  dwellers 
in  the  remote  country  districts,  where  the  life,  compared 
with  that  of  our  larger  cities,  does  not  overflow  with  re- 
creative amusements.    I  even  have  a  word  to  say  in 
favour  of  the  "  absentee  "  foxhunter,  the  busy  professional 
man  or  the  man  from  the  "  city,"  who  takes  his  weekly 
day-off  in  finding  pleasure  in  this  healthy  form  of  recrea- 
tion in  the  country— provided  always  he  duly  recognizes 
his  obligation  to  acknowledge  the  hospitality  he  receives 
in  the  country  by  not  needlessly  injuring  the  crops  and 
fences  of  the  farmers  over  whose  land  he  rides,  and  by 
duly  contributing  his  share  in  compensating  for  such  lossj 
There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  why  this  hardworking 
man  should  not  be  welcomed  by  his  rural  fellow-sports- 
men.    But  often  foremost  among  the  unkind  critics  ol 
these  "  intruders"  is  a  class  of  sporting  degenerates  ,fo| 
whom  there  is  no  moral  justification.    Its  members  are 
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those  who  settle  in  the  country  for  no  other  object  than 
sport.  They  take  no  part  in  the  actual  business  and 
duties  of  the  country-side,  neither  own  nor  till  the  land 
over  which  they  ride,  but  devote  the  whole  of  their 
working-day,  all  their  energies,  and  what  remains  of 
thought  to  the  pursuit  of  the  fox.  When  this  pursuit  is 
no  longer  practicable  they  find  some  other  form  of  amuse- 
ment to  revive  their  jaded  spirits  and  to  fill  their  empty 
existence.  It  is  they  who  bring  sport  into  disrepute  and 
whose  influence  is  thus  as  powerful  for  the  bad  in  per- 
verting the  true  and  beneficent  spirit  of  sportsmanship 
within  our  national  life  as  is  the  influence  of  professional- 
ism. 

The  fault  here  again  is  the  want  of  proportion  in  life 
and  the  misdirected  ideals  of  manly  existence.  It  cannot 
be  stated  too  strongly  and  insisted  upon  with  too  much 
emphasis  that  the  true  and  adequate  formulation  of  the 
ideal  of  man  as  the  perfect  social  being  affects  and  directs, 
practically  and  most  pervasively,  the  conduct  of  a  nation. 
I  have  made  it  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  my  book 
Aristodemocracy  to  develop  and  to  impress  this  fact  as 
the  primary  end  of  all  social  ethics,  in  that  each  age,  as 
it  is  modified  by  time  and  by  the  circumstances  of  its 
history,  must  formulate  anew,  with  absolute  truth  and 
clearness,  the  ideal  of  conduct,  the  ideal  of  the  Gentle- 
man. The  most  difficult  task,  it  will  generally  be  found, 
is  to  free  these  ideas  and  this  ideal  from  the  conventional 
and  misguided  direction  which  one-sided  exaggerations 
in  social  organization  are  in  the  course  of  time  most 
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likely  to  produce.  This  is  especially  the  case  when, 
hidden  below  the  misleading  excrescence,  there  lies  a 
justification  in  fact  or  in  morals,  which  justification  no 
longer  exists  and  is  no  longer  effective. 

It  is  thus  that  in  the  denotation  of  the  Gentleman, 
who  replaced  in  our  life  the  element  which  was  furnished 
by  chivalry  in  olden  days,  there  was  the  conception  of 
the  Gentleman  as  the  "  man  of  leisure,"  or,  at  all  events, 
the  man  who  was  not  tied  down  to  any  fixed  pursuit  for 
material  gain.    The  moral  justification  for  such  a  limita- 
tion lay  in  the  fact  that  the  tradesman  and  man  of  busi- 
ness had  habitually  and  constitutionally  to  consider  the 
increase  of  wealth,  the  making  of  money.    From  the 
social  point  of  view  he  was  thus  naturally  preoccupied  in 
his  attitude  towards  his  fellow-men  ;  nor  did  he  meet 
them  with  the  same  complete  freedom  which  marked  the 
intercourse  between  those  who  derived  no  material  gain 
from  such  intercourse.    The  same  applied  to  the  profes 
sional  man,  the  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  clergyman,  and 
even  the  scholar.    These  men,  moreover,  owing  to  the 
necessary  specialization  of  their  life,  were  not  able,  by  a 
continuous  line  of  action  resulting  in  habit,  to  cultivate 
what  in  one  word  Lord  Chesterfield  and  the  gentlemer. 
of  the  eighteenth  century  called  the  Graces.    In  so  fai 
there  was  some  justification  in  the  inclusion  into  the  de 
notation  of  the  "  gentleman  "  of  the  man  of  leisure  or  the 
man  of  fashion. 

Here,  however,  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  need  fo 
periodic  revision  of  our  ideals  of  social  ethics,  which  an 
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intimately  associated  with  our  deepest  morality  in  the 
changing  course  of  history. 

The  man  of  leisure,  in  this  acceptation  of  the  term, 
must  go.  Our  ideal  of  the  gentleman  emphatically  in- 
cludes efficiency  in  some  work  of  life,  however  much  the 
organic  normality  of  our  mind  and  our  character  is  to  be 
restored  in  recreation,  and  the  «  graces,"  physical,  mental, 
and  social,  may  be  cultivated  and  effectively  manifested 
in  our  intercourse  with  our  fellow-men. 

The  reply  of  the  American  to  his  English  visitor's 
question  whether  "  there  existed  in  America  gentlemen, 
men  of  leisure,"  "  we  call  them  loafers,"  is  thoroughly 
justified  by  history  and  fact.    They  are  the  parasites  of 
human  society.     They  are  the  professionals  in  leisure 
and  play  and  amateurs  in  work.    Our  ideal  of  a  gentle- 
man is  an  amateur  in  play  and  a  professional  in  work. 
But  it  is  in  the  interest  of  society,  and  in  harmony  with 
our  moral  sense,  that  within  this  work  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction and  the  highest  recognition  from  society  as  a 
whole  is  to  go  to  him  whose  work  is  most  directly  con- 
ducive to  the  public  welfare,  and  is  not  aggressively 
selfish  and  unsocial.    Whatever  his  work,  he  must  up- 
lold,  not  only  the  highest  social  morality  in  his  inter- 
:ourse  with  his  fellow-men,  but  also,  as  a  social  being, 
dfr  :he  Graces  of  life,  thereby  directly  adding  to  the  equable 
low  and  the  benevolent  beauty  of  social  intercourse. 

In  short,  we  aim  at  the  ideal  of  a  perfect  man,  normally 
leveloped  on  all  sides  of  his  nature,  physical  and  mental, 
n  himself  and  as  a  social  being.    It  is  really  the  Hel- 
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lenic  ideal  of  life,  in  which  all  faculties  of  man,  physical, 
mental,  social,  were  to  be  harmoniously  blended  and  to 
produce  as  well  the  most  efficient  patriot  as  the  most 
perfect  social  being.    The  supreme  fetish  of  modern 
Germany,  the  fetish  of  "efficiency,"  expounded  on  the 
one  side  by  Nietzsche,  on  the  other  by  the  pronounce- 
ments of  their  captains  of  industry,  which  has  destroyed 
even  the  pure  scientific  spirit  of  the  Germany  of  old  and 
has  led  to  the  dominance  of  the  modern  Streber,  has 
found  its  full  fruition  in  this  horrible  war  of  "  frightful- 
ness,"  in  which  all  sense  of  chivalry  and  fair-play  has 
been  expunged  from  the  consciousness  of  the  German 
people.    Until  they  assimilate  into  their  national  con- 
sciousness our  own  sense  of  fair-play,  and  until  they 
adopt  in  common  with  us  the  ideal  of  the  Gentleman  in 
contradistinction  to  that  of  the  Superman,  there  will  be 
no  understanding  between  us  and  we  can  never  co-operate 
together  for  peace  and  the  advancement  of  mankind. 
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